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THE LAST INSTALMENT OF IRISH POLICY. 


T has been often pointed out that 
the peculiar defect of British 
policy applied to Ireland has been 
its want of reserve force. Many 
rojects for the union of these 
island realms have been formed 
from time to time; most of those 
of which we speak characterised 
by largeness of view and vigour 
of conception. An energetic lord- 
deputy or an able Irish secretary 
was supported for a year or two 
years, and all went well; then 
came a break, English politicians 
became involved in Continental in- 
trigues or distracted by home con- 
flicts, or Parliament grudged the 
supplies for Irish government, or 
the Crown appropriated them to 
other objects, and the half-developed 
scheme was allowed to decay away, 
leaving not a trace except the anger 
of the people enkindled at each new 
attempt to give them a government. 
There is too much reason to fear 
that this evil destiny of British 
statesmanship applied to Ireland 
may overtake also those efforts 
which the English people have 
made within the last few years to 
come to a good understanding with 
their Irish fellow-subjects. It is 
acknowledged on all hands that 
further legislation is required as 
to the systems of education at pre- 
sent existing in Ireland, and Irish 
education was the work specially 
appointed for the coming session. 
Is there any hope that the English 
people will be able or willing to 
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pursue this work as they did that 
of the last two years, grasping all its 
details, and discussing laboriously 
all the solutions offered? A com- 
bination of circumstances, partly 
arising from the condition of 
Treland, partly from that of one 
of our great political parties, still 
more from the ripened condition of 
English thought upon the relations 
between the two islands, made Irish 
policy the question of the last elec- 
tion. Irrespective of ministers or 
parties, the great fact of the struggle 
of 1868 was the resolution of the 
great majority of our people to try 
a new policy for Ireland, and to 
spare no efforts to carry it out; 
and the novelty of this policy con- 
sisted not so much in the particular 
measures proposed as in the reso- 
lute effort to ascertain the Irish 
point of view, not necessarily in 
order to adopt that point of view, 
but in order to be able to determine 
from it what were the real wants of 
Ireland in contradistinction to her 
demands. Henceforth Parliament 
was not to farm out Irish govern- 
ment* to a local faction or a local 
class; it was to meet its own re- 
sponsibilities without any make- 
shift, and by its comprehension of 
the questions at issue, and its reso- 
lute vigour in dealing with them, 
to bring itself and the people of 
England more directly into connec- 
tion with Ireland. 

Had Irish education come up 
for Ssettlement whilst this spirit 
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prevailed, there was every prospect 
that the result would have been 
satisfactory. The work to be done 
was in'the nature of expansion 
and development of existing sys- 
tems rather than of the creation 
of newones. The varying currents 
of policy in Ireland during the past 
uarter of a century had exposed 
the admirable schemes which the 
State had adopted—the Queen’s 
University and the national system 
of education—to furious assaults 
from all the religious factions in 
turn. A great change in Irish 
policy was felt to be at hand during 
the whole of this period, but of what 
vature no one could conjecture. 
Eyery shock added strength to the 
tramontane party, whose one aim 

it had been to secure absolute con- 
trol over Irish education. The 
great schemes of English states- 
men, both as regards primary and 
university education, had been at 
first assailed by different Protestant 
arties. As the time came round 
or giving that further aid which 
their success demanded, they were 
abandoned or neglected, and ex- 
posed unfinished to all the fury 
of the Ultramontane party. The 
pew indeed which Mr. Gladstone 
ad adopted in reference to this 
question in past years was not re- 
assuring ; still it was not on the 
rticular views of a minister that 
the friends of education relied when 
they looked to the discussion of this 
question with a certain amount of 
confidence, but upon the awakened 
intelligence and earnestness of pur- 
pose of the English people. In 
these they hoped they had sufficient 
safeguards that the great remaining 
piece of Irish legislation—the de- 
velopment of the educational sys- 
tems—would be dealt with in a 
large spirit and be safe from those 
dangers which local factions and 
our past blunders had created. 


These fair prospects are now over- 


clouded. . The nature of the events 
which have occurred abroad since 
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last July—the vast questions which 
they raise for England—may once 
more stop Parliament short in its 
task of governing Ireland, and force 
it to drop the threads of Irish 
affairs; the public will turn to 
other and more immediate con- 
cerns ; the busy politician and the 
adroit ecclesiastic may be allowed 
to settle this branch of the Irish 
question to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. We shall swing round to the 
old system so invariably returned 
to since the days of Henry II. 
Instead of forming a plan of our 
own adapted to the wants of the 
country, we back up the scheme of 
some tribe, or noble, or class, or 
hierarchy, as the case might be, 

Two circumstances would render 
this withdrawal of attention from 
Ireland most calamitous—the im- 
portance of the question to be dealt 
with, and the well-founded suspicion 
entertained as to the disposition of 
the Ministry in regard to it. Fresh 
from the work of inaugurating the 
Elementary Education Act, England 
will not under-estimate the first 
consideration—the importance of 
public education; and no system 
of popular education is complete 
unless the higher education is de- 
veloped in harmony with it. 

To estimate fully the attitude of 
the Ministry on this question we 
must recall briefly the history of 
legislation in regard to primary and 
university education. As regards 
primary education, the Government 
of 1831 gave Ireland a system which 
has worked admirably during the 
last forty years. Yet this period 
embraces the most awful crisis of 
Irish history. It is marked by the 
terrible famine of 1847, and by two 
rebellions. But in 1847 this system 
could boast that it afforded some 
degree of school training to 57.93 
per cent. of the children of school 
age, whilst the existing system in 

ngland, according to the last Privy 
Council Report, secured schooling 
for only 39.86 per cent. of the school 
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age. As to this branch of the 
question the work of Parliament 
ought to be a simple one—to see that 
the efforts to strengthen and develop 
the existing system are consonant to 
its past history and present organi- 
sation; are made, in short, in good 
faith, and not intended to pervert 
and destroy. 

As regards the Universities, more 
requires to be done. The Uni- 
versity of Dublin has been now 
nearly two years asking statutory 
powers to accomplish that which 
the practices of the University have, 
it is true, been for many years pre- 
paring, but which is, nevertheless, 
a change of the greatest magnitude 
—the exclusion of denominational 
tests from the whole University 
course. The University had, towards 
the end of the last century, opened 
its degrees to all denominations, 
and from time to time since many 
of its honours; but its government 
was so limited as to secure the Na- 
tional Church, as by law established, 
such a control over education as 
would enable the University to act 
as a training school for the clergy 
of this Church. When the severance 
of the Church from the State was 
determined on, Trinity College an- 
nounced, through Dr. Ball, its 
intention to complete the policy it 
had inaugurated in 1793, and bestow 
its highest honours and a share in 
its government without distinction 
of creed. This Trinity College has 
not yet been able to accomplish. 
Mr. Gladstone, last year, objected 
to this decisive step being taken on 
the action of the University alone. 
However this delay may be justified, 
it is a great misfortune to the country 
and a hardship to those individual 
members of the University who are 
ready to compete for fellowships 
under the open system, but who are 
excluded by the present state of the 
law. No doubt this action on the 
part of Trinity College suggests 
considerations as to another Irish 
institution, the Queen’s University. 
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When the late Sir Robert Peel came 
to deal with the question of Univer- 
sity Education in 1843 he found 
Trinity College offering, as we have 
said, academic training to the youth 
of Ireland, but with her government 
and her highest honours reserved 
for those in communion with the 
Established Church. In the univer- 
sity education of the country there 
was a predominant influence re- 
served for a body of clergy to whose 
Church the mass of the nation did 
not belong; and though the vast 
majority of the classes seeking aca- 
demic training were Protestant, still 
such a state of things was clearly 
most mischievous. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Divinity training was already 
provided for in Maynooth, and Sir 
Robert Peel proposed to get over 
the difficulty as to the laity by found- 
ing a university on the system of 
excluding religious tests and reli- 
gious teaching, only requiring that 
the students of the new colleges 
should be subject to the supervision 
of certain clergymen of their respec- 
tive denominations attached to each 
college under the title of Deans of 
Residence. The Queen’s University 
was almost coeval with the outburst 
of Ultramontane activity that dates 
from about 1850. The colleges were 
hardly opened, no degrees had yet 
been conferred by the University, 
when the new system had to meet 
the denunciations of the Synod of 
Thurles and the opposition of the 
Catholic University. Though several 
Roman Catholic clergymen held 
office in the colleges at their first 
institution, the Roman authorities 
were nearly all hostile to them, and 
in this respect the history of the 
Queen’s Colleges is different from 
that of the national system of edu- 
cation. That system the Roman 
Catholic authorities had heartil 

accepted at its first start; and thoug 

they took up a hostile attitude to- 
wards it in 1858, they still largely 
co-operate in its working, satisfying 
themselves by a sort of general pro- 
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test. The Government of 1843 were 
hardly unprepared for this opposi- 
tion of the Bishops, though they 
may not have estimated the lengths 
to which it would go. The idea of 
a university entertained by the 
Bishops was so diametrically dif- 
ferent from that held by the State, 
and indeed by all scientific men, that 
it was felt that any attempt to found 
a university in which the Roman 
Church should occupy a position 
analogous to that held by the Pro- 
testant Church in Trinity College 
must be a failure. It would have 
been impossible for the State to work 
a university through the agency of 
the Bishops. Besides, the question 
of a definite religious training has 
very different bearings in regard to 
young men of an age to frequent a 
university and in regard to children 
of tender years frequentingaprimary 
school. The Government then wisely 
appealed to the Roman Catholic 
laity. It appointed Deans of Resi- 
dence as long as it could get Roman 
Catholic clergymen to act in that 
capacity. It secured Roman Catho- 
lics amongst its professors, and it 
trusted that a really good system of 
education fairly worked wouldenable 
the Queen’s University to surmount 
opposition. Nor has this hope been 
disappointed : the proportion of Ro- 
man Catholics amongst the gradu- 
ates of the Queen’s University is 
very large, and that although the 
most stern denunciations have been 
launched by the Bishops against all 
Roman Catholics frequenting these 
colleges. 

But still the difficulty arising from 
the position of the University of Dub- 
lin was not removed. The Queen’s 
Colleges had the advantage of local- 
ising university training in the vari- 
ous provinces of Ireland, and of thus 
bringing it within reach of many 
who could not afford to seek it in 
the capital. But they had two dis- 
coerume ag which, for a time atleast, 
effectually precluded the University 
from taking the place of Trinity 
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College at the head of the academic 
training of Ireland. They had not 
the prestige attaching to an ancient 
institution; and, secondly, they were 
dependent upon an external autho- 
rity. The Crown appointed the 
professors asit supplied their annual 
salaries; it nominated the members 
of the senate, who made the minor 
appointments connected with the 
institution. The University has been 
able to do invaluable service in sup- 
plying academic training to classes 
of the community hitherto neglected 
and in introducing many improve- 
ments into university education ; 
but it could not be expected to 
eclipse Trinity College, a great cor- 
poration enjoying independent reve- 
nues and privileges, strong in the 
repute of ages and in the respect 
of the country ; and thus its exist- 
ence, however important, could not 
remove the old difficulty that the 
first rank in the university system 
was closed against the creed of the 
people. 

This aspect of the question had 
great weight naturally with the 
Roman Catholic community, and 
was of much more importance than 
any alleged objections to mixed 
education. They argued, ‘We claim 
a share in the chief University of 
Ireland on a perfect equality with 
our fellow-citizens, and decline to be 
put off with these new institutions, 
however excellent their system of 
education may be.’ And this dis- 
satisfaction the Bishops took ad- 
vantage of to push their scheme as 
to the Catholic University. Imme- 
diately after the Synod of Thurles 
they obtained authority from the 
Pope to found an institution in 
Dublin under that title. Large sub- 
scriptions were collected, not only 
in Ireland, but on the Continent and 
in the Colonies. The whole Roman 
Catholic Church was appealed to 
to make the new institution the 
nursery of orthodoxy. The name of 
Dr. Newman gave great éclat to its 
first start, and attracted a large 
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number of students from England 
and abroad. But this adventitious 
support soon fell away. Dr. Newman 
was unable to work with the epi- 
scopal authorities, and resigned his 
post after a short time, and his 
retirement is one of the many mys- 
teries connected with this singular 
institution. It still maintains a 
staff of Professors. It was not to 
be expected that, unable as it was 
to confer degrees recognised in this 
couitry, it could attract very large 
numbers of students. Its friends, 
however, have always asserted that 
it did so. Their language in the 
press and at public meetings always 
represents it not as a great institu- 
tion ready to teach and waiting for 
pupils, but as actually in full work. 
In 1866, however, the Government 
were challenged to furnish some 
returns as to the number of its 
students; and though a return ex- 
hibiting a considerable number of 
students would have been at that 
crisis most important, the challenge 
was declined. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that it would have 
been quite practicable for a body of 
its students to take degrees at the 
London University, and such a 
course would have been a more re- 
liable evidence of the reality of this 
movement than the innumerable 
letters and pamphlets which employ 
the leisure of its professors. The 
poor appearance made by the Catho- 
lic University becomes of impor- 
tance when we recall the arguments 
used by its friends in 1865. The 
large number of Roman Catholics 
attending the Queen’s Colleges and 
Trinity College could not be denied ; 
but it was alleged that this number 
ought to be much larger, and would 
be much larger were it not for the 
conscientious scruples which kept 
Roman Catholics away from mixed 
universities. This appeal to figures 
utterly broke down, as the propor- 
tion of Catholics at the existing 
universities was proved to be ample. 
The case is put more simply at this 
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time, viz.: Roman Catholics are a 
certain portion of the population 
who want university training. All 
Roman Catholics must be guided 
by the Bishops in all matters con- 
cerning education. The Bishops 
have denounced the existing uni- 
versities, and demand a university 
under their own control: therefore 
the Bishops are entitled to have such 
a university on behalf of the Roman 
Catholic population. The claims of 
the Catholic University were pressed 
with great energy in 1865; and 
during the period which elapsed be- 
tween Lord Palmerston’s. death and 
the fall of the Russell Administra- 
tion in June following, the hopes of 
its supporters rose to that high level 
which they have ever since pretty 
generally maintained. The Bishops 
and their adherents took pains to 
spread the opinion that their hour 
of victory was arrived, and the 
language of the Ministerial press 
countenanced their action. The 
present Home Sevretary was sent 
over to Ireland in the winter 
of 1865 to negotiate with the 
Bishops, and the result was believed 
to be quite satisfactory to them. 
All through the stormy Session 
spent on Mr. Gladstone’s Reform 
Bill the public waited from day to 
day to hear the measures announced 
which were to follow up the nego- 
tiations of the winter, to revolu- 
tionise the Board of National Edu- 
cation, and to establish the Catholic 
University. On the latter question 
the Government were several times 
challenged by Mr. Lowe and Sir 
Robert Peel, and they pledged 
themselves to give the House an 
opportunity of discussing the pro- 
posed changes in Irish University 
education. During the month of 
June the fall of the Ministry was 
felt to be at hand; and after the 
catastrophe of the zoth, when Lord 
Dunkellin’s motion was carried and 
the Ministry resigned, it was dis- 
covered that on the day before the 
decisive vote was taken (June 19) 
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a new charter had been issued to 
the Queen’s University, and also a 
Queen’s letter, by which six new 
members were added to the Senate 
of the University, the body whose 
function it was to accept the new 
charter on behalf of the University. 
One of the six members so nomi- 
nated was a Professor of the Catholic 
University. None of them, except 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, had 
been previously connected with the 
Qieen’s University or identified 
with the policy on education which 
that institution was supposed to 
represent. On the same day Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue had addressed 
a letter to the Board of Education 
requiring a series of changes in 
their system which, in effect, would 
have carried out in regard to it 
the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops. The Charter to the Queen’s 
University was defeated by the pro- 
ceedings instituted by the graduates, 
and Lord Mayo declined to recom- 
mend the grants necessary to carry 
out the changes proposed in Mr. 
Fortescue’s letter to the National 
Board. 

Thus, of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy, that portion concerning edu- 
cation would seem to have been 
the earliest matured. In 1866 the 
Church question was still untouched, 
the Land question undetermined, 
the chapter of Autobiography un- 
written; but Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues had a distinct policy 
on the Education question all ready 
—so completely ready that even in 
the agonies of an expiring Ministry 
they were able to give the world 
the full exposition of it. 

The obvious way to have met 
the pressure in 1865 would have 
been to have encouraged Trinity 
College to carry still further the 
work in which she had been so long 
engaged. That neither Mr. Glad- 
stone nor Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
was prepared todo. Another course 
would have been to propose some 
terms to the Catholic University, 
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but it was” probably, found that 
that institution would never accept 
any reasonableterms. A third course 
was adopted—to revolutionise the 
scheme of Sir Robert Peel, so that 
the Catholic University could come 
in and take advantage of it. The 
students of that institution were to 
be enabled to obtain degrees of the 
Queen’s University without ma- 
triculating at any of the Queen’s 
Colleges. 

A new university competing with 
more ancient institutions naturally 
endeavours to establish some point 
of excellence as specially character- 
istic of its training. The London 
University has been long famed for 
the stringency of its examinations. 
Its degrees mean always a certain 
amount of hard work, whilst those 
of Oxford or Cambridge mean 
residence and association for a cer- 
tain time with the students“of those 
universities. Dublin University 
adopted the system of giving cer- 
tain advantages to attendance on 
lectures, but not absolutely requir- 
ing either residence or attendance 
on lectures. A student may, by 
passing a certain number of exami- 
nations, qualify himself for his 
degree without attendance on any 
lectures. The Queen’s University 
on the other hand piqued itself on 
its strictness as to this point of 
attendance on lectures. Their ex- 
aminations could not compete in 
stringency with those of the Uni- 
versity of London; but they con- 
tended that what they did was done 
more thoroughly and better, and 
their degree came much nearer what 
a university degree ought to mean. 
To strip their new University of this 
distinguishing mark of its system 
its graduates thought a great hard- 
ship; and the action of the Senate 
in accepting the new Charter was 
adjudged by the Rolls Court in 
Ireland an infringement on the 
rights of the graduates. But this 
question of the character of the 
degree was not the only difficulty, 
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though an important one. Had the 
circumstances of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity allowed of the application of 
this scheme, the difficulties arising 
from it would have only commenced. 
The general test examination, con- 
templated by the supplemental char- 
ter, could only have been conducted 
on some common understanding 
arrived at by the principal bodies 
whose students designed to seek 
degrees. The settlement of the 
nature of this general examination 
would have been a perpetually re- 
curring difficulty, as the Bishops 
would have claimed a right to de- 
termine the course. However that 
might have been, the resistance was 
successful, and the whole scheme 
fell to the ground, serving only to 
show the close relations which then 
existed between the Government of 
1866 and the Ultramontane party. 
When this question came to be 
discussed with Lord Mayo the year 
after the supplemental charter, he, 


like his predecessors, was unpre- 
pared to deal with the real diffi- 
culty—the position of the Na- 
tional University ; but he did not 
attempt, like those predecessors, to 
tamper with the life and reputation 
of an institution which the State 


had itself established. He -en- 
deavoured to do what Sir Robert 
Peel had given up as a hopeless task 
—to find some common basis of 
agreement with the Episcopal party. 
His project he described as one 
*to found a new university which 
should, as far as circumstances 
would permit, stand in the same 
position to Roman Catholics that 
Trinity College does to Protestants.’ 
In the correspondence that ensued 
the impossibility of coming to an 

accord is very strikingly exhibited. 
Lord Mayo was ready to admit a 
certain number of Bishops on the 
Board of the proposed university, 
but this did not suffice. Archbishop 
Leahy and Bishop Derry say, ‘ It is 
our duty to state for the informa- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government 
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that the safety of faith and morals 
in the university ‘can only be se- 
cured by recognising in the Bishops 
as members of the Senate the 
right which as Bishops they pos- 
sess, and which all Catholics must 
acknowledge them to possess, of pro- 
nouncing authoritatively on matters 
of faith and morals. That right 
belongs to them, and to them alone 
as compared with laymen, and even 
ecclesiastics of the second order.’ 
‘According to the doctrine and 


discipline of the Catholic Church it 


is not competent for laymen, not 
even for clergymen of the second 
order, to judge authoritatively of 
faithand morality. That is the ex- 
clusive province of Bishops. As faith 
and morality may be injuriously 
affected either by the heterodox 
teaching of professors, lecturers, or 
other officers, or by their ‘bad 
moral example, or by the introduc- 
tion of bad books into the univer- 
sity programme, the very least 
power that could be claimed for 


‘the Bishops in the senate, with a 


view to the counteraction of such 
evils, would be that of an absolute 
negative on such books, and on the 
first. nomination of professors, &e. 
&c., as,well as on their continuing to 
hold office after having been judged 
by the Bishops in the senate to 
have previously offended against 
faith and morals.’ That negotiation 
played an important part in the 
debates of 1868, when Mr. Glad- 
stone began to develop his Irish 
policy, but neither then nor on any 
subsequent occasion has his lan- 
guage been of a character to allay 
the apprehensions which the trans- 
actions of 1866 must excite. 
Whenever subsequently Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded to give a sum- 
mary of his Irish policy, he has 
always taken pains to treat the 


-Education question, not as a sepa- 


rate question, but as apart of his 
especial scheme, the destruction of 
Protestant ascendency in Ireland. 
This has always been the plausible 
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way of stating the case of the 
Bishops against the existing sys- 
tems, and has been made a cover 
for their efforts to establish an as- 
cendency of their own; and this 
language, coming from the Prime 
Minister, and taken in conjunction 
with the reckless efforts made to 
carry out the policy of the Bishops 
in 1866, has naturally confirmed 
the opinion that the third instal- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy 
would be found to mean the esta- 
blishment of an Ultramontane ascen- 
dency in education. ‘The Church 
of Ireland,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking at Wigan in November 
1866, ‘ offers us indeed a great ques- 
tion, yet even that question is but one 
of a group of questions. There is 
the Church of Ireland, there is the 
Land of Ireland, there is the Edu- 
cation of Ireland.’ Here education 
was referred to as the third branch 
of that upas tree which Mr. Glad- 
stone was to destroy, and the public 
were somewhat startled at this view 
of education in Ireland. As to 
primary education, they had been 
accustomed to regard the establish- 
ment of the Irish National system 
as one of the few bright spots 
in England’s government of that 
country. The statesmanship of its 
conception, the success which had 
attended its work, had been ad- 
mitted by all parties. The Roman 
Catholics had been its zealous 
champions. The Protestant Dis- 
senters were early reconciled to 
it. All the weight and influence 
of the Established Church had 
formally declared for it in 1865. 
But for some years the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy had become hos- 
tile to the system. Was it to be 
swept away, men asked, in deference 
to their wishes, simply because it 
had unfortunately shot out its roots 
whilst Protestant ascendency over- 
shadowed the soil ? 

Then as to higher education, 
there stood the Catholic University, 
claiming recognition and endow- 
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ment, or at least such a revolution 
in the Irish Universities as would 
give it control over the higher 
education of that country. Was 
this to be chartered, or some con- 
trivance found to subject the exist- 
ing Universities to its influence ? 
These apprehensions have not 
been allayed by the tone maintained 
by the Ministry both in August 
1869 and in last April. On the 
former occasion Dr. Ball an- 
nounced that the long-standing diffi- 
culty was gone. Trinity College was 
ready to adopt Mr. Fawcett’s mo- 
tion, and waited to obtain from the 
Legislature the necessary powers. 
Suddenly as in a dream the ob- 
stacles which had baffled successive 
Ministries, which Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue and 
Lord Mayo had in various ways 
endeavoured to turn, had faded 
totally away. And what was the 
language of the Ministry on this 
happy occasion? Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue seemed to think that he 
and his friends had been treated 
most unfairly. He was quite hurt 
that the Ultramontane party should 
be robbed in this way of their 
long-hoarded political capital. 
When Mr. Fawcett, conjointly with 
Mr. Plunket, renewed the demand 
of the University last year, the 
Prime Minister returned again to 
the language of the Wigan speech. 
He treated the question as a part of 
his campaign against Protestant 
ascendency, and refused to approach 
it until his own good time. The 
College did not ask that this mea- 
sure should be accepted by Govern- 
ment as an absolute settlement, 
they only asked for power to carry 
out their own arrangements in this 
particular of religious tests. All 
that this demand implied was 4 
simple measure : first of all, legalis- 
ing the holding of all fellowships, 
scholarships, and professorships on 
the original foundation of the College 
withont distinction of religion ; and 
secondly, providing that the Divinity 
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school and the catechetical lectures 
should be discontinued within the 
University, and all the funds spe- 
cially appropriated at different 
times to theological teaching, as for 
example Archbishop King’s Lec- 
tureship in Divinity, should be 
transferred to the new Church 
body. The identification of these 
funds and the special mode of trans- 
fer would have been all matter of 
arrangement. A site might easily 
have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of the College, for imstance 
adjoining the Church of St. Andrew, 
where the Divinity course would 
have been accessible to those of 
the students who chose to pursue 
itt A similar arrangement has 
been adopted with great success at 
the Queen’s College, Belfast. Both 
the Presbyterian and the Metho- 
dist communions have theological 
colleges in the neighbourhood of 
the Queen’s College, and the lec- 
tures and courses of these colleges 
are so adapted as to fit into the 
arts and professional courses of the 
Queen’s Colleges, whilst the com- 
plete independence of the different 
adjacent bodies is invariably main- 
tained. But it was not alleged 
that there was any intrinsic diffi- 
culty in carrying out the principle 
adopted by the University; nor 
could it be alleged that it precluded 
subsequent dealing with the many 
questions which might arise as to 
the internal constitution of the 
College. The enlarging the num- 
bers of the Board of Senior Fellows 
with whom the government of the 
University rests, the better dis- 
tribution of the funds between the 
Senior and Junior Fellows, were all 
matters of small import compared 
with the great principle which the 
College asked on to apply, and 
they were in no way prejudiced by 
it} Much less could this mea- 
sure be said to prejudge the 
question which undoubtedly must 
demand consideration as to the 
status of the Queen’s University. 
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The special characteristic of that 
body as representing the prin- 
ciple of “unsectarian education in 
Ireland would pass away, but the 
importance of the Queen’s Col- 
leges as means of distributing Uni- 
versity training over Ireland in 
districts otherwise inaccessible to it 
would be in no way diminished. 
The real obstacle lay not in the 
necessity for further reforms in 
Trinity College nor in the position 
of the Queen’s University, but in 
that of the position of the Catholic 
University. That institution was 
about to lose its raison Wétre. 
The Ultramontane party was the 
only Irish party that protested 
against the action of Trinity Col- 
lege. After Dr. Ball’s speech in 
August 1869, Professor Quinlan, 
of the Catholic University, occupied 
the columns of the Tablet, in indig- 
nant terms maintaining the Pro- 
testant character of Trinity College ; 
and before the end of the month 
the Bishops from Maynooth cate- 
gorically denounced the converting 
Trinity College into a mixed insti- 
tution. In deference to these icla- 
mours nearly two years have been 
lost ; probably still more time may 
yet be sacrificed; and meanwhile 
Roman Catholic and Nonconformist 
students are excluded from offices 
which all parties except the Catho- 
lic University and its proprietors 
are advocating their admission to. 
It is generally believed that, what- 
ever may be their form, Bills on 
this question were already drafted 
before Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
resigned the Irish Office to Lord 
Hartington; and we shall conclude 
by pointing out one or two of the 
dangers which the friends of educa- 
tion in Ireland specially dread. It 
will be admitted that it is impos- 
sible to establish a university sys- 
tem without having men to work 
it. Faulty as the system of Trinity 
College may be (and we do not deny 
that it has many faults), its age, 
size,"and importance have given us 
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in the Fellows of Trinity College 
a body of men thoroughly fitted for 
their work, and evolved as it were by 
its own independent operation. The 
Queen’s University has two con- 
trolling influences, both external to 
itself—that of the Crown and that 
of the Senate appointed by the 
Crown. This latter body consists 
of politicians; of judges, who in 
Ireland are generally very active 
politicians; and of a few Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church. No doubt 
a machinery exists by which the 
Crown is gradually denuding itself 
of this power both as to the pro- 
fessors and the senate in the 
Queen’s University; but such a 
power is necessary at the first 
start of any new system, and it is 
to avoid such a necessity that we 
should maintain the existing sys- 
tem in the University of Dublin. 
Impose upon it what terms may 
be thought right, but do not sub- 
ject it to external control. We have 
seen how under the pressure of 
political exigencies the Crown may 
use this power of nomination to 
a University senate—how .in the 
case of the supplemental charter 
one-fourth of the places in the 
senate were filled all at once with 
a body of members specially se- 
lected to carry out a particular 
policy—a policy which the courts of 
law pronounced a violation of the 
rights of the corporation. In any 
country, but still more in Ireland, it 
must be an evil to allow the univer- 
sity system to become a part of the 
political business of the country. 
To sacrifice the independence of 
Trinity College, to place it under 
the control of a board like the 
senate of the Queen’s University, 
would be a grievous calamity. 

Had the University of Dublin 
been so ill-advised as to propose to 
throw in its lot with the dises- 
tablished Church, to forfeit its na- 
tional character, and sink into the 
seminary of a particular denomina- 
tion, as urged by Dr. Haughton 
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some years since, or had it opposed 
@ passive resistance to the demands 
of the country, there might have 
been no means of escaping the in- 
tervention of the Government. But 
the College has been true to its 
own position as the National Uni- 
versity, and has appreciated what 
that position required at the present 
hour. All Parliament has to do is 
to settle the terms of the proposed 
change, and it may leave the carry- 
ing out of the change to the exist- 
ing authorities of the University. 


‘Mr. Cullinan in his recent paper 


in the Fortnightly Review is very 
indignant that the authorities of 
the University should get any 
credit for their action in 1869. He 
talks of their ‘calculating self-in- 
terest :’ ‘ their resolve simply proves 
they are the seven wise men.’ Cer- 
tainly they have understood their 
interest—their interest as a great 
public body having reputation and 
position to maintain, and conse- 


‘quently they have done service to 


their country. This knowledge of 
their own. interests is precisely their 
merit. They have been able to 


‘shake’ off the timidities and the 


prejudices of an old corporation, and 


-to understand the world around 
‘them. 


It is this kind of capacity 
which is the great want in all public 
affairs. It is the boast of Trinity 
College that she has proved that 

If the College 
adopted this course with a view to 
pervert the new system, then indeed 
Mr. Cullinan’s sneers might have 
some meaning ; but this he certainly 
does not allege, and he probably 
knows Trinity College too well to 
entertain such suspicions. At least 
he knows the spirit which exists 
between bodies of men who have 
won their way to distinction by in- 
tellectual toil and those whom they 
see confided to their care toiling in 
the same paths. A writer in the 
Times, under the signature ‘A 
Catholic Priest,’ did indeed raise 
this question of the good faith of 
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the College authorities. He said ‘ It 
is all very well to open the exami- 
nations for the highest posts to 
Roman Catholics. How are we to 
know that Roman Catholics will 
get all the marks they are entitled 
to?’ This question would hardly 
cross the mind of a Roman Catholic 
who had ever worked at Trinity 
College, but it was raised in perfect 
good faith by this writer, and illus- 
trates the difficulty and danger of 
exposing a university system to 
external control. Were the exami- 
nations of the University of Dublin 
under the control of a delegation 
selected from the opposing com- 
munions in Ireland, the representa- 
tives of each communion would be 
immediately called on to take pre- 
cautions against the dangers sug- 
gested by the Catholic Priest and 
other critics of the same tone of 
thought. Such securities would 
become of more importance than 
the advance of general education. 

Whilst, then, we are anxious to 
see all the anomalies in the arrange- 
ments of the University removed, 
we think those changes of secondary 
importance compared to the great 
work of preserving the autonomy of 
the University. Many concessions 
the Board will readily make ; more 
they will give if they find the task 
entered upon in good faith; but 
whatever be the extent of those 
internal reforms, the one point about 
which the friends of education are 
vitally interested is that the Uni- 
versity shall not be subjected to 
any authority collected from the 
tides of political life—some board 
consisting of officials, ex-officials, or 
candidate officials. 

The University of Dublin has 
frankly cast away the only badge 
that made it seem in the popu- 
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lar mind un-Irish. It is asso- 
ciated with the noblest traditions 
of modern Ireland. Its authorities 
enjoy a high reputation for learning, 
ability, and personal character. It 
is in the interest of Ireland and of 
England to secure it the chance of 
thoroughly identifying itself with 
the mind of the people—to take care 
that it shall not become the shuttle- 
cock of politicians or the spoil of 
Ultramontanism. 
J. Lowry Waittte, 


Nore.—After these pages were 
in type the Ministerial programme 
of the business of the session ap- 
peared, and Irish education is not 
included in it. The state of public 
affairs may be a good reason for 
not charging the Ministry with the 
large question of public education 
in Ireland. It is an additional 
reason why the Ministry should 
consent now to do what they re- 
fused to do last year—should accept 


the offer of Trinity College to apply’ 
an admitted principle to the Uni- 


versity of Dublin. Let them con- 
sent to support a bill for this 
purpose, leaving the whole ques- 
tion of the claims of particular 
parties, of the relative position of 
existing institutions, open for future 
consideration, The abolition of tests 
will not be a thorough reform of 
University education in Ireland, 
but the Ministry will hardly deny 
the advantage or importance of 
this step; and’ if they have not: 
leisure for the larger scheme, that 
is no reason why, year after year,’ 
Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists are to be deprived of 
Fellowships which their attain- 
ments, combined with this principle 
of the removal of tests, would at 
once secure them. 
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MR, ELWIN’S EDITION OF POPE, 


R. ELWIN is publishing an 
edition of Pope, which has in 
the highest degree the true Dryas- 
dust merits, Every scrap of in- 
formation that has floated so far 
above the waters of oblivion has 
been carefully gathered together 
and exhibited in systematic order. 
Mr. Elwin’s book must be the 
storehouse from which all future 
writers on Pope draw their mate- 
rials; and if [ pay him no more 
compliments on this head, it is 
chiefly because I remember Dr. 
Johnson’s obsefvation to a lady, 
that before she choked him with 
her praise she should consider what 
it was worth. 
But I confess that I have another 
reason which would make me 
dge praise to Mr. Elwin: it is, 
that Mr, Elwin is singularly grudg- 
ing of praise to Pope. The main 
outcome of his ponderous volumes, 
so far as they have gone, seems to be 
a demonstration that they were not 
worth writing. Mr. Elwin has spent 
years in cleaning and resetting one 
of our national jewels, and the re- 
sult of his labours is that it is 
nothing but a bit of coloured glass. 
There is something really depressing 
in turning over his pages. We ad- 
mired Pope’s wonderful qualities of 
style, his vigorous epigrams and 
quick insight ; we fancied, perhaps, 
that modern poets, who have gene- 
rally despised his methods left 
the earth for the clouds, had not al- 
ways gained by the exchange, and 
might still learn much from their 
great predecessor. We even liked 
the man for his works’ sake’; and 
though not blind to his many frail- 
ties, his morbid vanity, and feminine 
spite, and condescension to petty 
artifice, we yet fancied that we could 
recognise a manly intellect and a 
warm heart encased in a rickety 
body and tormented by an unfortu- 


nate temper, Poor Pope has been 
dead for some time, and everybody 
may have a kick at him. The 
dunces are in no fear of his stinging 
sarcasms, and may denounce him at 
their will. Fashions have changed 
in poetry as in other things, and the 
deposed autocrat is at the mercy 
of everybody. Mr. Elwin, though 
anything but a dunce, makes him- 
self the mouthpiece of the dunces, 
Dennis and Gildon would have re- 
joiced to see this day, and chuckled 
over the vengeance that is be. 
falling their mighty enemy. Mr. 
Elwin is an amateur detective, 
and with the help of the late 
Mr. Dilke’s discoveries discharges 
the functions of a whole private 
enquiry office: he slowly unravels 
all the poor poet’s complicated 
manceuvres ; he details, at enormous 
length, every wretched artifice by 
which the luckless man had tried to 
throw dust in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity ; he 
stops at intervals to enlarge upon 
the singular atrocity of this, that, 
and the other performance; he 
passes his microscope slowly and 
almost gloatingly over every un- 
healthy symptom revealed in his 
elaborate dissection ; he collects all 
the hostile criticisms that have ever 
been put forward, endorses them all, 
and piles them as a monument over 
his victim’s led remains. 

The first volume, which contains 
Pope’s earlier poems, is prefaced 
with an investigation into the his- 
tory of his letters. Why this in- 
vestigation should have been pre- 
fixed to the poems instead of the 
letters is a mystery—unless Mr. 
Elwin was so anxious to 
Pope’s character that he could not 
wait for the natural place. Upon 
the results which he has obtained 
I shall not dwell. He has un- 
doubtedly darkened the stains 
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which previously defaced the poet’s 
memory. It is proved beyond cavil 
that Pope resorted to unworthy 
artifice in order to make it appear 
that the publication of the letters 
was due to his friends’ pressure, 
and not to his own vanity. It 
seems, too, that he ‘cooked’ the 
letters to improve his own figure in 
the eyes of posterity, and cooked 
them at the expense of some of his 
friends. He lied and equivocated 
freely. The spectacle thus exposed 
is melancholy enough. Defence of 
Pope’s intrigues is impossible; and 
all that can be said is, that crimes 
of this kind, strange as it may 
sound, are not incompatible with 
many amiable qualities. Even Mr, 
Elwin, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, gives Pope credit for a ‘certain 
tenderness of heart.’ Pope was not 
a saint, nor a consistent character : 
he was a victim of physical and 
mental diseases; he was a man 
whose keen sensibility had been 
perverted and turned acid; full of 
petty weaknesses, which are some- 
times almost childish, and not sel- 
dom contemptible. And yet he had 
the making of a fine character—or 
so we may still believe till Mr, 
Elwin blows to the winds his last 
shreds of reputation in forth. 
coming biography. Till then let us 
ter fo bape te on The time has 
passed for anger, and we may as 
well recognise the truth that man 
is full of strange inconsistencies, 
and that those who at times are 
base enough have at times also the 
most warm and generous senti- 
ments, 

At present, however, I wish 
merely to consider Mr. Elwin’s 
literary judgment. To read Pope 
with any satisfaction in his edition, 
it is necessary to make a stern 
compact with oneself to keep the 
notes and the text distinct. One 
must read the verses coniinuously, 
and then, if it is desirable, 
through the commentary by itself. 
Otherwise, one feels something like 
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a boy at a pantomime with a school- 
master by his side. The boy laughs 
at the clown, and the schoolmaster 
immediately nudges him and. ex- 
plains at length that it is very 
wrong to sit down upon babies, or 
brand the rear of policemen with 
red-hot. pokers. The boy admires 
the fairies and the coloured lights, 
and his preceptor points out that 
all is not gold that glitters, that the 
taste of the decorations is far from 
classical, and demonstrates that 
sound theologians do not believe in 
fairies. 

After studying Mr. Elwin I am 
inclined to exclaim ‘Oh for an hour 
of Pope!’ Theassailant of Bentley 
could have struck a shrewd blow 
or two at Bentley’s successor. As, 
however, Pope’s reappearance in 
his own defence is out of the ques- 
tion, I will venture first to suggest 
some of the topics which he would 
probably have urged. It is utterly 
impossible to follow Mr, Elwin’s 
voluminouscomments at full length, 
and I will confine myself to the 
Essay on Criticism and the Essay on 
Man, which form part of the second 
volume, 

Pope published the Essay on Cri- 
ticism at the age of twenty-three. 
He says himself that it was written 
in his twentieth year. Mr. Elwin 
labours to proye, from some con- 
flicting statements of Pope himself, 
that it was written in his twenty- 
second year, and concludes that at 
any rate it ‘represents the capacit; 
of Pope at the om of comet tane 
as he went on polishing his pieces 
until their publication. Various 
critics have admired the amount of 
thought displayed by so young a 
writer. Mr. Elwin disputes their 
judgment, and declares that we 
shall be ‘more struck by the want 
of good sense in the principal criti- 
cal canons.’ He holds that they 
are ‘below his years,’ and ‘the 
narrow, erroneous dogmas of a 
youth fresh from his schoolboy 
studies.’ The Essay contains many 
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contradictions and glaringly erro- 
neous positions, “‘ The phraseology 


is frequently mean and slovenly,’ 


the construction inverted and un- 
grammatical, the ellipses harsh, the 
métre inharmonious, ’ the rhymes 
imperfect.’ Its language falls ‘be- 
low bald and slipshod prose.’ In 
metrical qualities it is the worst of 


Pope’s poems ; he makes ten coup-° 


lets rhyme to ‘sense,’ and twelve 
to ‘wit.’ Let us examine the ter- 


rible indictment, and see whether’ 


we can find any set-off against it. 
Whenever Pope actually: com- 
posed the poem he was not far from 
that age at which our youthful 
geniuses are contending for prizes at 
the universities. Amongst twenty- 
two successful candidates at Cam- 
bridge in the first thirty years of 
the prize I find the following with 
other distinguished names: W. 
Whewell, T. B. Macaulay, W. M. 
Praed, E. L. Bulwer, A. Tennyson, 
G.S. Venables—a list which 1 may 
incidentally remark shows very 


clearly that if prize poems deserve 
their bad reputation, they at least 
often bring out promising young 


men. The poems themselves have 
sunk into utter ‘oblivion, and pro- 
bably few of the authors‘ would 
care to have their juvenile per- 
formances revived. It would not 
have been surprising if Pope’s early 
poem on a subject which is specially 
difficult’ for a young man should 
have sunk into equally profound 
slumbers, and have been, as Mr. 
Elwin says, decidedly ‘below his 
ears. Yet I suppose that there 
is not one of my readers who is not 
familiar with each of the following 
hrases, though some of them may 
ve forgotten or never known their 
source : 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
art.—(l. 155.) 

A little learning is a dangerous thing : 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
+215. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the = +) 
And like a wounded snake drags its slow 


length along.—(1. 356.) 
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For fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.—(l, 625.) i oes 
And if Mr. Elwin should dispute 
the truth or originality of the senti- 
ments expressed, I may answer him 
still from the same poem in equally 
well-known words : 
True wit.is nature to advantage dressed— 
What oft was thought, (but ne'er so well 
expressed:—(l. 297.) 
This does not prove that Pope was 
a great thinker or a great poet at 
the age of ‘twenty-three; but it 
proves that at the age of twenty- 
three Pope had the rare art of com. 
posing proverbs in verse, which 
have become part of the intellectual 
furniture of all decently educated 
men. How many other poets are 
there in the language of whom the 
same can be said? A man who at 
that early age has written five phra- 
ses iri a poem of less than 750 lines 
which stick in the memory of his 
countrymen a century and a half 
later possesses a rare precocity of 
talent of a certain order. The fact 
too causes some presumption that 
where the bull’s-eye has been hit so 
often, there will be a good many 
shots near the centre. 
& Let us, however, look at this a 
little closer. Mr. Elwin singles out 
for contemptuous notice in the Pre- 
face, the first line of the following 
passage, which Warton had been 
led to praise ‘ by his relish for plati- 
tudes :’ 
In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critics’ share : 
Both must alike from heaven derive‘their 
light, 
These born to judge as those are_born to 
write. 


Mr. Elwin appends a note to the 
first couplet in the following terms: 
‘ An extravagant assertion. Those 
who can appreciate are beyond 
comparison more numerous than 
those who can produce a work of 
genius.’ That seems to me to be no 
answer to the statement. Of a 
thousand men who can ‘ appreciate,’ 
that is, enjoy, Homer or Shake- 
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speare, there is rarely one who is 
qualified to be a critic, or who 
‘is born to judge.’ The critical 
faculty, indeed, is so rare that there 
are probably at the present moment 
more poets than critics of esta- 
blished reputation, though the num- 
ber of moderately good performers 
is in both cases surprisingly large. 
We have indeed recently lost one 
French critic whose claims were 
universally admitted, and to whom 
neither Warton nor Mr. Elwin can 
be pronounced equal. I speak, of 
course, of M. Sainte-Beuve. He 
happens to have treated of this 
very poem, and to have selected for 
particular admiration the very pas- 
sage which Mr, Elwin condemns, Of 
the poem in general he says that 
it is well worth those of Horace 
or Boileau. Coming to details, he 
remarks, ‘Que de judicieuses et 
de fines remarques, éternellement 
vraies, je recueille en le lisant, et 
comme elles sont exprimées dans 
une forme bréve, concise, élégante, 
et une fois pour toutes!’ He singles 
out several other passages as con- 
taining ‘delicate truths expressed in 
elegant verse,’ and amongst them is 
another which excites Mr. Elwin’s 
wrath. ‘Parlant d’Homére et de 
son rapport avec Virgile,’ says M. 
Sainte-Beuve,'‘ Pope établit la vraie 
ligne et la vraie voie pour les 
talents classiques, et qui restent 
dans l’ordre de la tradition;’ and 
adds, after translating the passage, 
‘Certes la poésie des seconds Ages, 
des Ages polis et adoucis, n’a jamais 
été mieux exprimée par un exem- 
ple’ All that Mr, Elwin discovers 
from the same passage is that Pope 
did not appreciate ‘ the vast meta- 
morphosis which the world had 
undergone since the close of the 
Greek and Roman eras,’ or, in 
other words, that Pope at twenty- 
three shared the prejudices of the 
classical school of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Elwin is clearly 
right as far as he goes, and Sainte- 
Buve may be wrong; still if I 
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knew that any undergraduate was 
now writing a poem which would 
be read with admiration by a dis- 
tinguished French critic of the year 
2020, I should think that he was 
really giving some proofs of pre- 
cocious talent. M. Sainte-Beuve 
quotes another passage which I 
will commend to Mr. Elwin’s con- 
sideration, and I need not point out 
to him that it contains two rhymes 
to ‘ wit,’ one of which is a bad one: 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit 

With the same spirit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to 
find 


Where nature moves and rapturo warms 
the mind; 

Nor lose for that malignant, dull delight 

The generous pleasure to be warmed with 
wit. 

I now pass to the Hssay on Man, 
where Mr. Elwin has been specially 
exuberant. He has prefixed some 
remarks which I roughly calculate 
to be between three and four times 
as long as Pope’s poem, the main 
part of which is an elaborate attack 
upon Pope’s metaphysics and theo- 
logy. ‘Not content with this, he has 
appended denunciatory notes to a 
number of passages in the poem. 
His general system is to interpret 
an epigram as if it were an act of 
parliament; to prove with super- 
abundant force that a paradox is 
not a truism, and that a truism is 
not an original remark. He thinks 
it a heinous sin for a poet to accept 
the current philosophy of his age, 
and strains every rash phrase to its 
farthest extreme, and then saddles 
his author with the consequences, 
which he supposes to be a logical 
result. 

I might, in the first place, say 
summarily that all the argument 
directed against Pope’s theology or 
metaphysics is utterly irrelevant. 
A man may found grand poetry 
upon erroneous systems. Lucretius 
defended very startling doctrines; 
Shelley was not an orthodox Chris- 
tian; Milton was tainted with 

x 
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Arianism; but what should we 
say to a commentator who ‘spent 
many pages in proving such state- 
ments—who brought Paley to con- 
fute Shelley, or quoted Bull and 
Waterland to correct Milton’s rash 
utterances? Simply, I imagine, 
that he did not know his business. 

Mr. Elwin, perhaps, thinks that 
he is exposing Pope’s character. He 
says that Pope kept to Catholicism, 
not from conscientious motives, but 
because he didn’t wish to hurt his 
mother’s feelings—not precisely an 
unconscientious motive. As Pope 
himself put it, his conversion would 
do no good to himself, and would 
do no good to anybody else. The 
truth seems to be plain enough. 
Pope’s religion was that of most 
educated Roman Catholics in his 
own day and ours, and moreover 
— if Mr. Elwin will forgive the 
saying—that of a good many re- 
spectable members of the Church 
of England. He believed, Mr. 
Elwin says, in God and a future 
world; he thought religion ex- 
ceedingly valuable in a social point 
of view; but he believed little or 
nothing of the dogmatic theology of 
his own Church ; and thought that 
@ wise man would be content to keep 
his doubts to himself, and preserve 
a decent regard to ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, without troubling him- 
self overmuch about creeds and 
controversies. Also, he was very 
anxious not to hurt his mother’s 
feelings. Does this imply any 
great moral obliquity? If so, how 
many of the laity in our own day 
are tolerably honest men ? 

But, Mr. Elwin adds, Pope was 
grossly inconsistent, and did not un- 
derstand his own theories. Granted, 
by all means; and who, I will ask, 
ever doubted it? Is it necessary to 
spend many pages in demonstrating 
that Newton was not a great divine ; 
that Hume was not profoundly ac- 
quainted with original sources of 
English history ; that Dr. Johnson 
was weak in etymology ; and that 
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the'famous Pope was but a shallow 
metaphysician? ‘The only remark 
we can make is that which Lord 
Brougham is said to have once 
audibly uttered under a sermon 
proving that the sun shone at 
noonday—‘ Go on, sir, the court is 
with yon.’ Well, says Mr. Elwin, 
poetry ought not to be employed in 
settiny forth a puzzled system 
of shallow metaphysics. Granted, 
again! It wasa pity that Pope tried 
to put argument into verse, espe- 
cially as he didn’t understand the 
argument ; and the consequence has 
been that the Essay on Man is full 
of bad verses as well as bad argu- 
ments. If so, Mr. Elwin will ask, 
what do you claim for the poem ? 
To which my reply must be, all that 
any good judges have ever claimed 
for it, namely, that it is full of 
passages of singular force and 
beauty, which Mr. Elwin has at- 
tacked with, as I think, bad logic 
and worse taste. Even in attacking 
Pope’s weakest points, he seems to 
me to succeed in generally putting 
himself in the wrong. 

To reason in verse is proverbially 
difficult, and especially is it difficult 
to pack syllogisms into the rigid 
framework of Pope’s antithetical 
couplets. Mr. Elwin has no trouble 
in pointing out that the grammar 
often suffers, and that there are 
very harsh ellipses and inversions. 
He would have done well to re- 
member that arguments whivh 
have been subjected to such a yro- 
cess are necessarily more or less 
maimed and distorted; and that it 
is the very height of unfairness to 
insist upon particular expressions, 
and to draw inferences from a mis- 
placed particle or preposition. It 
is still more unfair to reason, as he 
constantly does, from suppressed 
couplets, which, for anything he 
knows, may have been suppressed 
for the very fault which he dis- 
covers inthem. His whole method, 
in short, indicates a hostile animus 
towards Pope, and a desire to pick 
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holes in his verses and his argu- 
ments which savours more of the 
theological controversialist than of 
the literary critic. I will take the 
most prominent examples of Mr. 
Elwin’s method, and consider their 
justice and relevancy. As a com- 
plete estimate.of Mr. Elwin’s criti- 
cisms would involve a consideration 
of the various arguments in support 
of theism, of the true theory of 
Fate and Free-will, and the origin 
of evil, and of the rival merits of 
various doctrines of moral philo- 
sophy, I must be content with a 
comparatively fragmentary method. 
I follow the order of the passages 
attacked in Pope : 


Say first, of God above or man below, 

What can we reason but from what wo 
know ? 

Of man what see we but his station here 

From which to reason or to which refer ?— 
I, 17-21. 


. 


The last part of the verse is barbarously 
elliptical. The meaning is, that all our 
reasonings respecting the end of man must 
be drawn from his station here, and to this 
station we must refer all that we learn re- 
specting him. Since we can know nothing 
but what relates to our present condition, 
the doctrine of a future life is excluded. 


This is one of Mr. Elwin’s argu- 
mentative wire-drawings, intended 
to show that out of complaisance to 
Bolingbroke, Pope indirectly disa- 
vowed the doctrine of a future life, 
which, as Mr. Elwin admits, he really 
held. To draw such a conclusion 
from a ‘ barbarously elliptical’ verse 
is dangerous, as it necessarily de- 
pends on Mr. Elwin’s own additions 
to Pope’s meaning. Meanwhile Iam 
content to ask him what else we do 
know of man but his station here; 
whether he thinks it impossible to 
infer a future life from our station 
here ; and when we have inferred 
a future life, what use our know- 
ledge is except as in some way 
influencing our conduct here? He 
has elaborately answered the second 
of these questions in his introduc- 
tory remarks, and proved to his 
Own satisfaction that a belief in a 
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future life is a necessary con- 

sequence of our condition here. 

Why should he deny that argument 

to Pope ? 

When the proud steed shall know why man 
restrains 

His fiery course, or drives him o'er the 
plains ; 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the 
clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt's god ; 

Then shall man’s pride and dullness com 
prehend 

His actions’, passions’, being’s use and end ; 

Why doing, suffering, checked, impelled ; 
and why 


This hour a slave, the next a deity.—I. 
61-68. 


* Pope may mean that we cannot 
tell, with respect to the general 
scheme of Providence, why we are 
made what we are, in which case he 
unsays what he had said just before ; 
that it is plain there must be some- 
where such a rank as man’—or he 
may mean something else, which Mr. 
Elwin says would ‘debase every 
person who received it,’ but which 
I need not consider, as it is quite 
improbable that Pope meant any- 
thing of the kind. Surely if it be 
clear that there is ‘somewhere such 
a rank as man,’ it does not follow 
that we must know ‘our being’s, 
passions’, sufferings’, end and aim.’ 
On Mr. Darwin’s theory there must 
be somewhere such a rank as ape; 
but that does not explain why some 
apes have large blue patches on their 
cheeks, or why one monkey has a 
prehensile tail and another « tail 
which is not prehensile, and a third 
no tail at all. Pope has explained 
just before what Mr. Elwin has him- 
self told us in a much greater num- 
ber of words—that we could not tell 
why Heaven has made us as we are 
unless we had infinite knowledge. 
We may know that there must be 
such a rank as man, but we cannot 
understand 

the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies 
—(I. 29) 
of the universal frame of things, 
X 2 
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Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruins hurled, 

And now a bubble burst and now a world.— 
Ibid. 1. 86-90. 


To Him no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, ho bounds, connects and equals 
all,—Ibid. 1. 279, 280. 

Mr. Elwin remarks on _ the 
first of these passages: ‘ Pope’s 
assertion that there is “no great, 
no small,” is contradicted by the 
passage in St. Matthew to which 
Warburton refers, Our Lord there 
assures us that we are of more 
value than many sparrows, and the 
ruin of a world wath its myriad of 
sentient beings must be of more 
importance in the sight of the Deity 
than the bursting of a bubble. Pope 
repeats, at verse 279, a statement 
which is repugnant to reason, to 
revelation, and to his own system of 
a scale of beings.’ At verse 279 Mr. 
Elwin again blazes into wrath: 
‘The concluding lines appear to be 
a false jingle of words which neu- 
tralise the whole of Pope’s argu- 
ment. If there is to Providence 
“no high, no low, no great, no small,” 
the gradation of beings is a delusion. 
What things are in the sight of God 
they are in reality; and since no one 
thing in creation is superior or in- 
ferior to any other thing, Pope’s 
language throughout this epistle is 
unmeaning.’ 

There can be no doubt of that. 
If a sparrow is, in calm, sober, pro- 
saic earnest, equal to a hero, most 
remarks become nonsense. If the 
half is really greater than the 
whole, Euclid’s Hlements repose 
upon a series of groundless falla- 
cies. If Mr. Elwin found in an 
ancient author the remark that 
‘one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day,’ he might prove by 
the same logic that on this showing 
David's son by Bathsheba lived pre- 
cisely as long as Methuselah ; and 
that various chronological perplexi- 
ties would be the inevitable result, 
The literal interpretation of Pope’s 
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words makes them stark nonsense ; 
and when we find that to be the 
case with a vigorous writer, we 
may sometimes venture the hypo- 
thesis that he is not to be taken 
literally. Most readers, I should 
imagine, could interpret Pope in 
this case for themselves; but to 
satisfy Mr. Elwin I will venture to 
quote a passage from a contempo- 
rary author of reputation which sets 
the whole matter forth in the most 
plain, straightforward, unpoetical 
terms. ‘It cannot but be evident,’ 
says Clarke (Works, I. 48), ‘ that 
all are alike easy to be inspected by 
Him, and the minutest things as 
much so as the greatest. Nay, it 
will appear that not only the 
smallest things are not unworthy of 
His inspection, but that even in the 
nature of things it is absolutely im- 
possible that He who is everywhere 
alike present, should not observe 
and attend to everything alike.’ 
That, I hope, is plain enough ; but 
it can’t be packed into one line 
without a little squeezing. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest.—I. 

95, 96. 

Pope, says Mr. Elwin, ‘ has fre- 
quently contradicted this line, and 
allowed that men who place their 
happiness in right objects and use 
the recognised means enjoy a pre- 
sent pleasure in addition to the 
hope of an equal or greater pleasure 
in the future.’ Whoever said(first 
that the use of language was to con- 
ceal thought probably contradicted 
himself very often, and said or im- 
plied that the use of language was 
to express thought, 

Pope’s lines are almost a trans- 
lation from Pascal’s Pensées (Art. 
6, § 5): ‘Que chacun examine sa 
pensée, il la trouvera toujours 
occupée au passé et A l’avenir. . . . 
Le présent n’est jamais notre but; 
le présent et le passé sont nos 
moyens; le seul avenir est notre 
objet.’ 

Pascal was not only a man of re- 
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ligious genius, buta most powerful 
reasoner. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he says (Art. 7, § 2): ‘D’od 
vient que cet homme qui a perdu 
depuis si peu son fils unique, et qui, 
aceablé de procés et de querelles, 
était ce matin si troublé, n’y pense 
plus maintenant? Ne vous en 
étonnez pas: il est tout occeupé a 
voir par oii passera un cerf que ses 
chiens poursuivent depuis six 
heures. II n’en faut pas davantage 
pour l’homme, quelque plein de 
tristesse qu’il soit, Si l’on peut 
gagner sur lui de le faire entrer 
en quelque divertissement, le voild 
heureux pendant ce temps-la.’ 
Pascal, it is true, goes on to 
describe this happiness as ‘false 
and imaginary,’ and to call it by 
various ugly names. The contra- 
diction, however, is as clear as any- 
thing that can be attributed to 
Pope. In the first passage we are 
told that man never thinks of the 
present except as a means to the 
future; in the second that the most 
trifling amusement may distract our 
minds from the saddest recollections 
and the most dismal anticipations. 
Without spending any trouble on 


reconciling two such statements, it 


is enough to say that neither is a 
mathematical axiom, and both are 
impressive views of particular as- 
pects of the truth. Giving the 
necessary latitude of interpretation, 
everyone perceives that they are 
complementary, not contradictory; 
and Mr, Elwin might surely extend 
to an epigrammatical poet the same 
indulgence which he would doubt- 
less grant to one of the clearest 
reasoners who ever lived, and when 
untrammelled by the necessities of 
metre. 

The well-known passage (I. 108- 
112) in which Pope describes the 
poor Indian who 


_ thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company, 


produces various sharp remarks 


from Mr, Elwin, 
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Pope (he says) adduces the contented 
faith of the savage to rebuke the dissatis- 
faction of civilised men. The contrast com- 
pletely fails. The contentment and dissatis- 
faction are applied by Pope to different 
objects, the contentment of the savage being 
limited to his idea of a future life, whereas 
the dissatisfaction of civilised man is said 
to be chiefly with his present condition, 
about which the savage is dissatisfied like- 
wise, The imperfect information of mis- 
sionaries is not even sufficient warrant for 
asserting that all Indians believed in a 
future state; and if there were dissentients 
among them, their case did not differ from 
that of civilised men. Above all, the con- 
tentment of the Indian is the result of 
grovelling views; and whatever may be the 
errors of infidels among ourselves, they 
cannot be remedied by an appeal to those 
blind conceptions of the savage which Pope 
supposed to be false. ‘ Our flattering our- 
selves here,’ he said to Spence, ‘with tho 
thoughts of enjoying the company of our 
friends in the other world may be but too 
like the Indians thinking that they shall 
have their dogs and horses there.’ 


I quite believe that Pope had not 
read Sir John Lubbock’s or Mr. 
Tylor’s researches into the primi- 
tive condition of mankind, or Liv- 
ingstone’s travels. It is highly 
probable that he had never read a 
single missionary book, and knew 
not whether their information was 
accurate or absurd. His Indian 
was the conventional person who 
used to illustrate the state of nature 
in the eighteenth century, and who 
never existed at all in the actual 
world. But surely his argument, 
though illustrated by a poetical 
fiction (a tremendous fault in 
a poet), strongly resembles one 
which Mr. Elwin must have heard 
from a good many pulpits. The 
simple believer, we are constantly 
told, knows just as much, or it may 
be just as little, about our future 
state as the profound philosopher 
who puzzles himself over fate and 
free-will, and invents pre-established 
harmonies and systems of occasional 
causes, and explains everything to 
his own satisfaction and to that of 
nobody else. The conclusion is 
that the philosopher is presump- 
tuous in finding fault with Provi- 
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dence. The argument may be 
wrong, but I don’t why it 
should put Mr. Elwin & pas- 
810n, 

Kverybody is now aware that the 
* poor Indian ’ does not correspond 
to Pope’s description, but I would 
suggest to Mr. Elwin that he is 
entering a rather dangerous path 
when he protests against the 
theory that others than Christians 
may believe in God and a future 
life. He may think it pious to 
quote and enforce W hately’s pre- 
posterous remark on Pope’s Univer- 
sal Prayer that ‘the pagan nations 
were in reality atheists.” It is 
common enough for theologians to 
all everybody an atheist who does 
not believe in their own God; but 
the practice is not philosophical 
nor, in my opinion, pious. Pope 


see 


in 


recognising a certain community of 


faith with all men who worshipped 
the 


Father of all, in every 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


age, 


is in closer harmony with all the 
noblest religious thought of the 
present day than the scornful as- 
sertion that all pagans were atheists. 


If the great end be human happiness, 

Then nature deviates, and can man do less ? 

As much that end a constant 
quires 

Of showers and sunshine 
sires, 

As much eternal springs and cloudless skies 

As men for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not 
Heaven's design, 

Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 

Who knows but He whose hand the light- 
ning forms, 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the 
storms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge 
mankind ?—Ib., 1. 149-162. 


course re- 


as of man’s de- 


Mr. Elwin’s theological wrath is 
stirred to the utmost by a passage 
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which he finds it easier to denounce 
than to refute. I quote his notes 
on the first and last couplets : 


The assertion is monstrous that we 
cannot be expected to control our evil pas- 
sions because Nature has her storms, 
diseases, and earthquakes, This is not to 
justify the ways of God, but to justify the 
ways of wicked men. The physical evil 
ordained by the Ruler of the world cannot 
be put upon the same foundation with the 
moral evil which reason and revelation eon- 
demn, Sin is permitted because it is better 
that offences should exist than that free- 
will should be destroyed, but it is lament- 
able that we should will to do evil in pre- 
ference to good. The justification of the 
abuses of free-will is a distinet proposition 
from the argument into which Pope glides ; 
but it is not harder to understand why 
man should be allowed to be a scourge to 
many than why suffering should be in- 
flicted through the agency of earthquakes 
and pestilences. 

God does not ‘ pour ambition into Caesar's 
mind, or the all-perfect Being would be 
the author of sin, The aberrations of 
ambition are the acts of the ambitious 
man, 


The first statement here is that 
Pope says that we ‘cannot be ex- 
pected to control our passions be- 
cause earthquakes are permitted by 
Providence.’ When we are inter- 
preting in this literal spirit, we 
shonld keep to the strict words. 
Pope s says nothing about ‘ expect- 
ing,’ which in this connection is a 
singularly ambiguous word. All 
that he says is that we ‘cannot’ 
control them. ‘Taken in their 
strictest sense, these words would 
imply universal predestination, 
though Pope probably did _ not 
mean to assert that doctrine in its 
full extent. Even if he did, I need 
not quote Jonathan Edwards or 
Mr. Mill to prove that the theologi- 
‘al doctrine of predestination, or 
the philosophical doctrine of univer- 
sal causation, is compatible with 
the strictest system of morality. 
Even Butler, or his favourite Leib- 
nitz,' might have explained to 
Mr. Elwin that a belief in what 


Theod, sec. 67. 
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was called philosophical necessity 
is just us easily reconciled as the 
opposite theory with a recognition 
of moral duty. Whether Pope was 
wrong or right, he was at least 
sufficiently backed by high author- 
ity to be theologically unimpeach- 
able, and more than suffice iently 
backed to be poetically unimpeach- 
able. 
the deepest mysteries that have 
perplexed the intellects of philo- 
sophers and divines; and because 
he accepts the alternative which 
Mr. Elwin rejects, but which has 
nevertheless been accepted by the 
most logical and consistent writers 
that ever lived, Mr. Elwin accuses 
him of immorality and folly. 

Is it wrong, then, to speak of 
God pouring ambition into Cesar’s 
mind? f will quote a few lines 
which LT have no doubt have been 
constantly admired by Mr. Elwin, 
and which are amongst the grandest 
in English poetry. The ‘God of 
peace and love,’ says Wordsworth, 
‘onides the pestilence e;’ ‘He puts the 
earthquake on her still design :’ 
Darkens hath bade the 
sink, 
drinking towns and cities, still can 
drink 
Cities and towns. 

Thine! 

The fierce tornado sleeps within Thy Courts ; 

He hears the word—he flies, 

And navies perish in their ports; 

For Thou art angry with Thine enemies. 


the sun, 


forest 
And, 


‘Tis Thou—the work is 


But Thy most dreaded instrument 
In working out a pure intent 


Is man—arrayed for mutual slaughter : 
Yea, Carnage is Thy daughter : 
Thou cloth'st the wicked in their dazzling 
mail, 


And by Thy just permission they prevail. 


Is there much difference bet ween 
the statements, that God ‘pours 
fierce ambition into Ceosar’s mind,’ 
and that He ‘ clothes the wicked in 
their dazzling mail’? The thought 
is almost identical in the two pas- 
sages. Pestilence, earthquake, and 
storms are in hoth cases said to be 
the weapons of one who also em- 
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ploys carnage, and turns to account, 
in one case Napoleon, and in the 
other Cmsar. If Mr. Elwin had 
been annotating Wordsworth, he 
would, perhaps, have been very 
angry at the phrase about God 
‘drinking cities and towns,’ or say- 
ing ‘bade’ for * bidden;’ and he 
would have said that God did not 
clothe the wicked, because the 
wicked clothed themselves. Still 
he would possibly have admitted 
the grandeur of the passage. 

There is, indeed, this amount of 
difference: Wordsworth speaks of 
‘ permitting’ instead of ordering; 
he holds that the right side always 
wins—that the strongest battalions 
are on the side of Providence. He 
knows that the battle of Waterloo 
was a Divine judgment on the 
wicked. The practice of singing 
Te Deums after battles is of ques- 
tionable propriety, especially when 
both sides sing them. Pope is, I 
think, more reverent and more 
philosophical in avoiding this con- 
clusion, and admitting that, though 
everything is ultimately for the best, 
we don’t know in what way it is 
for the best. The difference be- 
tween a permission of the Almighty 
and a direct command of the Al- 
mighty is so fine, that if there is 
any difference, most philosophers 
have been unable to discover it. I 
should advise Mr. Elwin to read 
his Jonathan Edwards before sup- 
posing that he has really got out of 
the difficulty by what 1 must ven- 
ture to call his obsolete mode of 
explanation. If God made Cesar, 
as Mr. Elwin supposes—if He put 
him in a position where he was 
certain to be exposed to temptations 
which it was equally certain would 
be too strong for him, does not 
that process seem to human intelli- 
gence to be equivalent to ‘ pouring 
ambition into his mind’? Hamlet’s 
uncle puts a cup of poisoned, but 
refreshing, drink on a table where 
Hamlet is certain to find it at a 
moment of thirst. Is it not very 
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much like ;poisoning him? And if 
Hamlet’s uncle could foresee pre- 
cisely the state of Hamlet’s mind and 
body, is it possible for us to detect 
any difference? I will not ven- 
ture far into these —— ques- 
tions: it is enough to say that 
Mr. Elwin’s fluent explanation has 
been considered and rejected by 
metaphysicians of infinitely greater 
pretensions than poor Pope, and is 
generally thought to be childish. 
It is wiser to admit an inscrutable 
mystery than to solve it by what 
strikes men who are really over- 
awed by the darkness of the ways 
of Providence as a paltry quibble. 
Johnson spoke once of throwing a 
man out ofa window and recommend- 
ing him to fall soft. That, if I may 
gay it without irreverence, is the 
part which Mr, Elwin attributes to 
God Almighty. He only ‘ permits’ 
us to fall, and would rather that we 
didn’t fall, but knows when He 
throws us out that we can’t help 
falling. 

I admit, however, that Pope is 
probably inconsistent upon this 
matter. In the Universal Prayer 
he speaks of God as binding the 
earth fast in fate and leaving free the 
human mind, That is saying just 
what Mr. Elwin says; and there- 
fore, as I think, speaking not ver 
wisely nor very consistently. Stil 
it would be quite possible to say 
that God may be described as 
‘pouring ambition into Crsar’s 
mind,’ in the sense that He placed 
him in circumstances which would 
naturally make him ambitious ; and 
thus to save some fragment of Free- 
will, There is not an absolute con- 
tradiction ; though Pope was speak- 
ing language characteristic of dif- 
ferent schools of thought. He was 
oscillating between Calvinism and 
Arminianism ; and if such an oscil- 
Jation is enough to prove that he was 
a or devoid of religious 
feeling, T must give him up. To 
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my mind it only proves what every- 

body knew before, that Pope was 

not much of a metaphysician. 

All this dread order break—for whom? for 
thee ? 

Vile worm! O madness! pride! impiety ! 
—I, 257, 258. 

The chief problem which Pope undertook 
to solve was the existence of moral evil. 
Yet, if man, in obedience to God’s com- 
mands, became morally perfect, none of 
the disastrous consequences the poet de- 
seribes would ensue, Angels would not 
be hurled from their spheres ; worlds would 
not be wrecked; nor would heaven's foun- 
dations nod to their centre. Reason and 
revelation unite in the conclusion that 
moral perfection would, on the contrary, 
be an unmitigated blessing. Consequently 
Pope's hypothesis explains nothing unless 
he had shewn how it is that a system 
which rendered evil impossible would be 
inferior to our own, 


It would perhaps be enough to 
say that the argument, such as it 
is, which Pope has expressed in 
some very fine lines, is substantially 
in Mr. Elwin’s friend Leibnitz. He 
says that it is not to be supposed 
that God should overturn the whole 
order of nature that a particular 
moral evil may be avoided.' Pope 
only works out the argument in 
more detail. 

That Pope has not cleared up the 
origin of evil is quite true. The 
same remark might be extended to 
many other writers, including Mr. 
Elwin himself. He gives, however, 
the answer—if answer it can be 
called— which appears to satisfy 
Mr. Elwin, elsewhere. The whole 
universe, he says, is one vast sys- 
tem, and if you break any link you 
break the whole chain, Suspend 
gravitation to save a good man 
from a fall, and immediately we 
shall see 


earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and stars run lawless through the 
sky— 
and soon. Mr. Elwin says, if men 
became morally perfect, none of 
these consequences would ensue, 


' Theod, sec. 118, 
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That is a very feeble attempt to 
shift the difficulty a little farther. 
Tf reason and revelation unite to 
tell us that everything would be 
better if men became morally per- 
fect, why were they not enabled to 
become morally perfect ? Mr. Elwin 
replies, that their free-will must 
not be destroyed. I will not en- 
quire how he proves that, which 
does not seem to be less mysterious 
than any other proposition on the 
subject; but at least it is plain, 
whatever we may think of free-will, 
that a change of circumstances 
changes character. To quote an 
illustration from his favourite Leib- 
nitz: twins are born in Poland; 
one is carried off by the Turks, be- 
comes a renegade, and is damned ; 
the other is saved by a pious cler- 
gyman, brought up as a good Chris- 
tian, and goes to heaven. Why were 
not matters so arranged as to save 
both boys from the TurksP A 
change in the direction of the wind, 
or a shower of rain, might have 
done it. Why did not God alter 
His laws for a moment? The only 
answer is, but which is given alike 
by Pope, Leibnitz, and Mr. Elwin 
—that God in His inscrutable wis- 
dom works by regular laws, which 
we cannot understand because we 
see only an infinitesimal part of 
the whole, but which we dimly be- 
lieve to be for the best. If the 
answer is unsatisfactory, so much 
the worse for Mr. Elwin; but he 
iaplicitly appeals to it just as much 
as the poet whom he so rashly 
condemns, 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, changed in all, and yet in all the 
same, 

Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the 
trees, 
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Lives through all life, informs our mortal 
part 

As full, as perfect in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns: 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all. 
—Ib. lines 266, 267, 


Mr, Elwin’s remarks on the first 
two lines of this passage, which, 
with certain obvious drawbacks, 
appears to me to bea very forcible 
piece of writing, are to the following 
effect. Clarke, he says, and New- 
ton, both repudiate the doctrine that 
God is the soul of the universe.' 
Newton's authority, which had been 
alleged by Warburton, is inap- 
plicable. ‘The doctrine which Pope 
held in common with Sir Isaac 
Newton was the omnipresence of 
the Deity. The doctrine which 
Sir Isaac Newton repudiated, and 
which Pope maintained, was that 
the world was the Body of God, as 
the human frame is of man. The 
world in this sense was not the 
work of the Deity, but a portion 
of Him. Pope abandoned his pre- 
sent creed, Epist. Ill., ver. 229, 
where he says 
The worker from the work distinct was 

known, 


Pope, in other words, here speaks 
as a Pantheist. If he did, it does 
not necessarily follow that he is a 
bad poet; but let us first look at 
the accuracy of the statement. 
Does everybody who uses the tech- 
nical phrase that God is the soul 
of the world, even when he uses it 
poetically instead of technically, com- 
mit himself to Pantheistic opinions? 
To answer this, I will quote a 
fragment from a fine passage in 
Barrow’s Sermons, in which the 
analogy between God and the soul, 
the universe and the body, is elabo- 
rately drawn out: ‘As God by His 


’ It may be worth remarking that though both these authors repudiate the notion, 
Teibnitz charges them both with holding opinions which inevitably lead to it; and 
Clarke defends Newton on the ground that he was speaking metaphorically, not literally. 
See the correspondence between Clarke and Leibnitz. 
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eee and influence doth (as the 

hilosopher speaks) contain and 
on together the whole frame of 
things; so that He withdrawing 
them, it would fall of itself into 
corruption and ruin; so doth the 
soul, by its union and secret energy 
upon the body, connect the parts of 
its body and preserve it from dissolu- 
tion, which presently, they being 
removed, do follow.’ 

Berkeley, in the Siris, discusses 
the same question at length: he says 
that it is absurd to suppose that 
God is ‘the sentient soul of an 
animal;’ but the following passage 
shows how the dogma may be 
understood in an orthodox sense : 
‘If nature be supposed the life of 
the world, animated by one soul, 
compacted into one frame, and di- 
rected or governed in all parts by 
one mind, this system cannot be 
accused of atheism, though perhaps 
it may of mistake or impiety. And 
yet, as one presiding mind gives 
unity to the infinite aggregate of 
things by a mutual communion of 
actions and passions, and an ad- 
justment of parts; causing all to 
concur in one view to one and the 
same end, the ultimate and supreme 
good of the whole ; it would seem 
reasonable to say, with Ocellus Lu- 
canus, the Pythagorean, that as life 
holds togethe x the bodies of animals, 
the cause whereof is the soul ; and 
as a city is held together by concord, 
the cause whereof is law ; even so 
the world is held together by har- 
mony, the cause whereof is God.’ 
In other words, God, harmony, and 
the world are terms analogically 
corresponding to the soul, life and 
the body. 

Both of these grave divines say 
that, in a metaphorical sense, we 
may compare God to the soul, 
and the universe to the body. 
Surely that is enough to justify 
poor Pope, who was writing a 
poem, and not a manual for the 
nse of theological students, in using 
the metaphor without stopping to 
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‘guard himself against possible mis- 


applications. In fact, Mr. Elwin’s 
criticism comes to this, os hun 
should not have said God ‘is,’ but 
God ‘resembles’ the am ‘en 
little suspected into what editorial 
hands he was destined to fall. 

Meanwhile, Pantheism, though it. 
may be: an erroneous creed, is cer- 
tainly not an unpoetical creed ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to quote 
Wordsworth’s celebrated lines 
to the 


as 


sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 

thought, 


And rolls through all things— 


except to justify the remark that 
the sentiment is identical with that 
of Pope. I grant that they are in 
some sense more poetical, that their 
tone is higher, and that they do not 
contain such an offence to the taste 
as the antithesis between ‘ hair’ and 
‘heart ;’ yet I doubt whether Pope 
is not a better rhetorician, though 
perhaps an inferior poet. 


Then see, how little the remaining sum 
Which served the past, and must the times 
to come.—II, 51, 52. 

In the preceding paragraph we are told 
that in physical science man ‘ may rise un- 
checked from art to art.’ Unless, therefore, 
Pope reckoned physical science amongst the 
worthless departments of knowledge, there 
was, by his own statement, one vast and 
important scientific region which was des- 
tined to unlimited extension, and of which 
it was not correct to say that a ‘little sum’ 
had served the future as it must the past. 


Did Mr. Elwin ever hear of a 
great man who thought that he re- 
sembled a child picking up shells 
on the shores of the infinite ocean 
of knowledge ? 


Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to 
fight, 

More studious to divide than to unite, 

And grace and virtue, sense and reason 
split 

With all the rash dexterity.of wit, 
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Wits, just like fools at war about a name, 

Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 

Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire. 
—II. 80-88. 

Pope charges the schoolmen with being 
at war about a name, when they distin- 
guished between sense and reason, and the 
distinction ,is a capital article in his own 
ereed. He charges them with maintaining 
that sense and reason were not merely 
separate but contending powers, and he too 
has insisted on the universality of the 
strife, 


It is a capital article in Mr. 
Elwin’s creed that sense and reason 
are separate; but if Mr. Elwin will 
try to draw the line which separates 
them, he will find himself involved in 
scholastic subtleties, many of which 
are supposed by ordinary persons 
to be mere logomachies. If he suc- 
ceeds in drawing that line, he will 
have done what no philosopher has 
hitherto succeeded in doing; but 
perhaps the task is not too great 
for a gentleman who thinks himself 
able (Ep. IV. 1) to upset the utili- 
tarian moralists in a note of eleven 
lines. 

As for sense and reason being 
contending powers, I certainly do 
not defend Pope’s philosophy, but 
there is no necessary inconsistency. 
Pope states clearly enough, in the 
next lines, that sense and reason 
pursue the same end, but by dif- 
ferent methods: one wishes greedily 
‘to devour its object ;’ the other to 
‘taste the honey and not wound the 
flower.’ He charges the schoolmen, 
rashly enough, with inflaming this 
strife instead of showing how it may 
be avoided. 

Pope, in Ep. III. 1. 79-98, in- 
dulges in some commonplaces about 
instinct, which, as he tells us, is 


Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit, 
While still too short or wide is human wit. 


There is more to the same purpose, 
which is not very good poetry nor 
very good philosophy. However, 
bad or good, it is a favourite topic 


of dealers in natural theology. The 
wonderful instincts which enable 
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birds to make nests and spiders to 
build webs without reason are con- 
stantly held up as proofs of the skill 
of the Divine Architect. I only 
notice the passage to quote some 
characteristic instances of Mr. 
Elwin’s mode of treating poetry. 
He proves in the gravest possible 
manner that beasts want foresight 
and often suffer in consequence— 
that they are starved, eaten, and 
frozen to death. He remarks that, 
however they may be supported 
under these trials, ‘no one will 
imagine that they can be supported 
by sublimer hopes than our own.’ 
He tells us that the fallibility of 
instinct is proved by the case of 
certain flesh-flies: ‘misled by tho 
odour of the African carrion flower, 
these flesh-flies lay their eggs in it, 
and the progeny, not being vege- 
table feeders, are starved.’ Mr. 
Elwin does not like the theory that 
beasts act from the immediate im- 
pulse of their Maker, because the 
Maker would hardly direct a jack- 
daw ‘to drop cartloads of sticks 
down a chimney in the vain endea- 
vour to find a basis for its nest.’ 
Nor can we attribute ‘to the im- 
mediate instigation of God’ the 
‘viciousness of temper’ which we 
sometimes observe in dogs and 
horses, unless we accept Pope’s 
doctrine about God’s ‘ pouring fierce 
ambition into Cesar’s mind.’ Mr, 
Elwin is drifting into some terrible 
perplexities when he thus attributes 
free-will to dogs and horses: he 
had better look at his Leibnitz 
again, or study the Cartesian doc- 
trine of animal machines. It is 
rather odd, however, to find him 
adopting arguments which savour 
of Candide in his anxiety to confute 
Pope. He tells us, in his prelimi- 
nary essay, that the ‘ deepest philo- 
sophers and simplest peasants are 
alike lost in admiration at the spec- 
tacle’ (of the living creatures of 
our globe), ‘and feel impotent to 
rise to a fitting height of love and 
praise.’ Now he tells us that the 
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animal world is a scene of carnage, 
misery, starvation, and torment, 
without the hopes which support 
our nobler race. Free-will explains 
the parallel difficulties in the case 
of man; but have the African 
flesh-flies free-will, or is the exist- 
ence of these evils, as Pope says, a 
profound mystery ? 

At any rate, these facts about 
flesh-flies and jackdaws and vicious 
horses, however interesting in them- 
selves, are rather out of place in 
the discussion. Pope says, and Mr. 
Elwin will not deny, that instinct 
teaches animals to do many things 
with inexplicable accuracy without 
the guidance of reason, and that the 
fact is a proof that God directs 
them, and a proof that each race 
has the power which suits it best. 
If some of his assertions are a little 
strained, it is an insufficient excuse 
for Mr. Elwin to come out with his 
flesh-flies and jackdaws to prove 
beyond all fear of contradiction that 
animals are in many ways inferior 
to man, and don’t believe in another 
life. 

In a somewhat similar spirit 
Mr. Elwin attacks Pope’s natural 
history (I. 213), and vindicates 
the lion from his charge of a want 
of smell, besides taking pains 
to point out that the absence of 
the sense of smell would not ac- 
count, as Pope thought it would, 
for the jackal being appointed the 
lion’s provider. Poor Pope, per- 
haps, fancied that if one animal 
couldn’t smell, it was natural to give 
him as a helper another animal that 
could, So in III. 126, Pope says 
of the offspring of animals : 


The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend, 


Mr. Elwin solemnly informs us that 
this ‘is not the law of creation. In 
a multiplicity of instances both 
parents feed and both defend their 
young,’ and so on. 


Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 
Murders their species and betrays his own. 
—IIL, 163, 164. 
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This is the same amiable being who is 
celebrated, verse 51, for helping the wants 
and woes of other creatures, and sparing 
singing birds and gilded insects out of pure 
compassion, 


Well, and what then? Is the 
inconsistency in Pope or in man? 
Is not man the only being who feels 
sympathy for other orders of crea- 
tures? and is he not also, as Mr. 
Elwin elsewhere says, ‘ without an 
equal in his destructive propensities,’ 
and too often inclined to ‘ abuse his 
ay over the sentient world ?’ 

hy does the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals exist 
unless because some men are more 
cruel and some more humane than 
the inferior animals ? 


"Twas then the studious head or gen’rous 


mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 
Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral nature gave before,— 
III. 283-286, 

The inspired strains of the Hebrew 

ts are the only instances in which poetry 
2as restored faith and morals, The heathen 
poets adopted the absurd and profligate 
fables current in their day, and Christian 
poets have never done more than reflect the 
prevalent ney: The term ‘ patriot’ 
is commonly applied to political benefac- 
tors, and not to the preachers and dis- 
seminators of righteousness. Pope fell 
back on the fiction of regenerating poets 
and patriots to avoid all mention of the 
saints and martyrs who really performed 
the mighty work. Bolingbroke hated the 
prophets of the true religion, and his 
pupil had no reverence for them, 


Pope probably thought that ‘ fol- 
lowers of God and friends of human 
kind’ included the saints and mar- 
tyrs; nor would he have thought it 
wrong to call Isaiah a poet and 
Moses a patriot. The true differ- 
ence between Pope and Mr. Elwin 
is this: that Mr. Elwin denies in- 
spiration, and almost denies theism; 
to the whole human race with the 
exception of the Jews. Pope was 
foolish enough to believe that mil- 
lions of Chinese, Hindoos, and other 
nations had some gleams of the 
truth revealed to them by means of 


‘followers of God,’ philanthropists, 
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poets, and patriots. From a poeti- 

cal point of view I prefer Pope’s 

theory to Mr. Elwin’s. For its 

historical or philosophical value I 

must refer him to Mr, Max Miiller: 

The whole strange purpose of their lives to 
find, 


Or make, an enemy of all mankind.—III. 
221, 222. 


Pope is speaking of Alexander, 
Charles XII., and such heroes. He 
‘exaggerated the strangeness of the 
conqueror’s purpose,’ says Mr. El- 
win: ‘the making enemies is inci- 
dental to the purpose, not the end.’ 

Is it possible that a grave critic 
should not see that the exaggeration 
was precisely the force of Pope’s re- 
mark; or must it be set down in 
black and white, that Pope meant 
to bring out the fact that men, in 
an anxiety for an imaginary satis- 
faction, frequently overlook the cir- 
cumstances by which it is neces- 
sarily accompanied ? 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate’er is best administered is best : 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight ; 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.—III, 312-315. 


Mr. Elwin spends more than 
three closely printed octavo pages 
in refuting these two epigrams. It 
would be a sufficient answer to his 
array of commonplaces to say that 
the lines have passed into proverbs. 
Nobody will argue that they contain 
complete truths; but their popu- 
larity proves that they give a very 
striking expression of half-truths. 
On the first, I will only remark that 
if it is plain enough that forms of 
government are important, the most 
dangerous and most prevalent error 
is that against which Pope’s maxim 
is directed, namely, that they are 
all-important. Pope’s pithy remark 
was frequently expanded into very 
good common sense by Johnson. 

On the second couplet, Mr. Elwin 
quotes Wakefield, Guizot, and De 
Quincey in a note. I take M. Guizot, 
who puts the point most pithily. ‘I 
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prefer a bad action to a bad prin- 
ciple, says Rousseau somewhere, 
and Rousseau was right. A bad 
action may always remain isolated ; 
a bad principle is always prolific, 
because, after all, it is mind which 
governs, and man acts according to 
his thoughts much oftener than he 
himself imagines.’ That is a very 
true and very wise principle. How 
does it affect Pope? Pope’s argu- 
ment, if expanded, would pro- 
bably run thus: ‘I have known and 
admired the Deist Bolingbroke ; 
I have known and admired the 
High Church men Atterbury and 
Swift ; I am myself a Catholic, and 
though my own belief is lax, I have 
loved and revered my Catholic 
parents. There are good men inall 
these hostile sects, and I infer that 
modes of faith are of less importance 
than people generally suppose.’ This 
sounded very wicked to bigots, who 
agreed only in assuming that eternal 
happiness or eternal misery de- 
pended on the particular form of 
creed which a man adopted. Mr. 
Elwin may think it wicked also, 
but mankind in general have agreed 
that there is a great deal of truth 
in it. Mr. Elwin seems inclined to 
meet Pope’s argument by denying 
his facts, and declaring that all 
infidels are wicked, and that all ex- 
cept Christians are infidels. Pope 
infers that, as there are good men 
on all sides, no side can be fatally 
wrong. Mr. Elwin says that, as 
one side must be wrong, there can- 
not be good men on all sides. The 
decision may be left to my readers. 


Know all the good that individuals find, 

Or God or nature meant to move mankind, 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 
sense 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and com- 
petence. 

But health consists in competence”alone ; 

And peace! O Virtue! peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 

But these less taste them as they less ob- 
tain.—IV. 77-84. 


I do not think muchof these verses 
considered as a piece of poetry; and 
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I call attention to them merely be- 
cause Mr. Elwin seems to have mis- 
represented Pope’s argument rather 
more than usual. I quote from his 
introductory remarks :— 


As health, peace, and competence are 
necessary to happiness, they must be con- 
stant attendants on worth, or his (Pope’s) 
paradox that happiness is proportioned to 
virtue falls to the ground. He accordingly 
affirmed in a suppressed couplet, that the 
‘ blessings were only denied to error, pride, 
or vice.’ And the language in the text must 
bear the same construction. But will virtue 
secure health? Yes, replies Pope, for 
‘health consists in temperance alone,’ which, 
for the purposes of his argument, must mean 
that all the temperate are healthy: safe 
from casualties, infection, and every other 
disorder, they bear about with them a 
charmed life, and die at last in a good old 
age. The poet passes over ‘ competence,’ 
and in a subsequent part of his epistle 
allows that ‘ virtue sometimes starves.’ 


In the first place, Pope does not 
pass over competence, as Mr. Elwin 
ought to have noticed. He men- 
tions it as emphatically as peace 
and health in the next couplet 
quoted; and the way in which he 
mentions it is enough to upset Mr. 
Elwin’s version of his argument, 
and to refute the charge of incon- 
sistency. Mr. Elwin interprets the 
last line (which, it must be con- 
fessed, is clumsy enough) in a note, 
and explains it to mean that ‘ bad 
men taste the gifts of fortune less 
than good men, as they obtain them 
by worse means.’ That is just 
Pope’s position. The vicious, he says 
throughout, are equally subject to 
external misfortunes with good 
‘men. Gravitation will not cease 
to save a virtuous man from the 
fall of a mountain or keep a wall 
hanging till a wicked man passes 
under it. The rain falls alike on 
the just and the unjust, and the 
tower of Siloam crushes equally 
the bad andthe good. Yet, he says, 
virtue gives more happiness, other 
things being equal. It gives peace 
of mind by its own nature. If it 
does not give health of body, it 
gives the most essential condition 
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of health; and if it does not give 
fortune, it secures that fortune 
shall not bring remorse. 

Mr. Elwin twists this very ob- 
vious argument — chiefly by his 
strange neglect of the last couplet— 
into an assertion that external 
happiness is proportioned to virtue, 
which is the very thing that, this 
passage denies; and then founds a 
charge of inconsistency upon his 
misinterpretation. Pope’s language 
is unphilosophical and erroneous 
enough in this part of the essay, 
but Mr. Elwin has made his argu- 
ment still feebler than it naturally 
is. 

In the foregoing quotations I 
have perhaps been drawn a little 
too far into minute considerations. 
My excuse must be that, if Mr. 
Elwin is wrong in his theology and 
his metaphysics, his whole criticism 
falls to the ground. If he is right, 
it would still be a question whether 
he was relevant. The confusion and 
mistakes which undoubtedly vitiate 
Pope’s argument do not necessarily 
spoil his poetry. Pope, like innu- 
merable thinkers of greater or less 
eminence, looked out upon the 
world and was perplexed by the 
spectacle of misery and sin pre- 
sented on all sides. How to re- 
concile the goodness, wisdom, and 
power of the Creator with the pain 
endured by so many of His crea- 
tures was the problem which be- 
wildered him, as it has bewildered 
more powerful intellects. Mr. Elwin 
seems to find everything perfectly 
simple and intelligible; but that 
clearness of vision is granted to 
few of his fellow-mortals. Pope, 
in particular, was very ill-prepared 
for the attempt. He started with 
a few crumbs of philosophy caught 
from Bolingbroke’s table; and Bo- 
lingbroke himself, though I think 
that Mr. Elwin rates him too low, 
was a flashy and superficial thinker. 
It is less wonder that Pope was 
inconsistent and confused than that 
Mr. Elwin has so generally blun. 
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dered in exposing his inconsis- 
tencies. Yet the feelings with 
which a man of keen intellect and 
strong feelings looks out upon the 
world are interesting in themselves, 
and may give rise to powerful 
poetry, however weak may be the 
logical framework of his discourse. 
Pope did not, it is true, take the 
most poetical view of the situation. 
His moral comes nearer to Can- 
dide’s il faut cultiver notre jardin 
than to Pascal’s search for happi- 
ness in the consolations of revealed 
religion. He is rapt into no heights 
of mystical devotion, but rather 
considers life as a man of the 
world, and a companion of Boling- 
broke, Swift, and Gay might be ex- 
pected to do. He inhabited a villa 
at Twickenham, not a cell in acon- 
vent, and dressed himself in stays 
instead of a hair-shirt. Yet the 
thoughts of such a man may be 
interesting and forcible. If he did 
not solve the dark enigma of the 
world, nobody else has solved it; 
the best philosophers and divines 
(with the possible exception of Mr. 
Elwin) are as much bewildered as 
the weakest of us; and Pope has 
given expression to those truisms 
which lie at the very threshold of a 
labyrinth in which no one has pro- 
ceeded much beyond the threshold. 
With all its incoherencies and indi- 
cations of superficial knowledge, the 
Essay on Man contains many pas- 
sages—one or two of which I have 
had to quote—with which most of 
us can sympathise, and a number of 
aphorisms—not very original or 
profound—but yet illustrating what 
Mr. Ward, his latest editor, calls 
his ‘incomparable talent of clevat- 
ing truisms into proverbs,’ 
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The proper way of editing such a 
writer would be, in my opinion, to 
examine the mode in which Pope’s 
theories naturally sprang from the 
intellectual conditions of his time; 
to show where he coincided with or 
contradicted other speculators on 
the same topics in his own or other 
ages ; to point out the strength and 
the limitations of his genius ; to in- 
dicate his faults of argument with- 
out pressing too heavily upon 
them; and generally to consider 
him from the historical point of 
view as embodying certain contem- 
porary phases of thought without 
being overmuch troubled by his 
errors or indignant at his heresies. 

Nothing, on the other hand, is 


‘more vexatious than to find oneself 


launched in a vast philosophical 
and theological controversy when 
we expected a judicious criticism ; 
to have a learned and _ laborious 
editor treating Pope as if he were 
Strauss, Renan, or Comte; to be 
told that his arguments are childish, 
and at the same time to be treated 
to elaborate refutations of them, as 
though they were likely to be dan- 
gerous to our faith; to find that the 
editor has forgotten the critic in the 
sound divine, and mixes sermons 
with his notes; and to be wearied 
out with the one question about 
Pope which is utterly uninteresting 
to every reasonable human being at 
the present day, namely, how far 
he was or was not sound in his 
theological views. If anything eould 
add to the burden thus laid upon 
us, it would be the discovery that 
in three cases out of four the com- 
ment is more in crror than the 
text, 


L. 8. 
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THOMAS INGOLDSBY (BARHAM).! 


O those who have not read and 
enjoyed The Ingoldsby Legends 
it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to convey an adequate impres- 
sion of their quality. But all who 
have—and their name is legion— 
will agree with us that the essential 
merit of these remarkable produc- 
tions has been accurately defined or 
described by the filial pen of the 
biographer : 

‘As respects the poems, remark- 
able as they have been pronounced 
for the wit and humour which they 
display, their distinguishing attrac- 
tion lies in the almost unparalleled 
flow and facility of the versification. 
Popular phrases, sentences the most 
prosaic, even the cramped techni- 
calities of legal diction, and snatches 
from various languages, are wrought 
in with an apparent absence of all 
art and effort that surprises, pleases, 
and convulses the reader at every 
turn; the author triumphs with a 
master’s hand over every sort of 
stanza, however complicated or 
exacting ; not a word seems out of 
place, not an expression forced ; 
syllables the most intractable find 
the only partners fitted for them 
throughout the range of language, 
and couple together as naturally as 
those kindred spirits which poets 
tell us were created pairs, and dis- 
persed in space to seek out their 
particular mates. A harmony per- 
vades the whole, a modulation of 
numbers never perhaps surpassed 
and rarely equalled in compositions 
of this class. This was the forte of 
Thomas Ingoldsby; a harsh line or 
untrue rhyme grated painfully upon 
his ear; no inviting point or allur- 
ing pun would induce him to enter- 
tain either for an instant; sacrifice 
or circumlocution were the only 
alternatives.’ 

The unshackled meire in which 


he rioted afforded great facilities 
for circumlocution; but the paren- 
thesis, or digression, employed to 
bring in the required rhyme has 
hardly ever the appearance of being 
forced or supertiuous ; and his deli- 
cacy of ear is shown not less by 
the rhythm of his idiomatic lan- 
guage than by the truth of his 
rhymes—the double rhymes par- 
ticularly, in which he is only ex- 
celled by Butler. As a specimen 
of the mosaic construction of his 
verse, take the justice-scene in ‘ The 
Witches’ Frolic.’ 


And the Squire is there 
In his large arm-chair, 
Leaning back with a grave magisterial air ; 
In the front of a seat a 
Huge volume, called Fleta, 
And Bracton, a tome of an old-fashion'd 
look, 
And Coke upon Lyttleton, then a new book; 
And he moistens his lips 
With occasional sips 
From a luscious sack-posset that smiles in 
a tankard 
Close by on a side-table—not that he drank 
hard, 
But because at that day, 
I hardly need say, 
The Hong Merchants had not yet invented 
How Qua, 
Nor as yet would you see Souchong or Bohea 
At the tables of persons of any degree: 
How our ancestors managed to do without 
tea 
I must fairly confess is a mystery to mo; 
Yet your Lydgates and Chaucers 
Had no cups and saucers ; 
Their breakfast, in fact, and the best they 
could get, 
Was a sort of a déjeuner a la fourchetie ; 
Instead of our slops 
They had cutlets and chops, 
And sack-possets, and ale in stoups, tank- 
ards, and pots; 
And they wound up the meal with rump- 
steaks and ’schalots, 


As his worship takes up, and surveys, with 
a strict eye, 

The broom now produced as the corpus 
delicti, 
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Ere his fingers can clasp, 
It is snatched from his grasp, 
The end poked in his chest with a force 
makes him gasp, 
And, despite the decorum so due to the 
Quorum, 
His worship’s upset, and so too is his jorum ; 
And Madge is astride on the broomstick 
before ’em. 
‘Hocus Pocus! Quick, Presto! 
Cockalorum ! 
Mount, mount for your life, Rob!—Sir 
Justice, adieu !— 
—Hey up the chimney-pot ! hey after you!’ 


and Hey 


The artistic accumulation of de- 
tails may be illustrated by the Car- 
dinal’s curse in ‘The Jackdaw of 
Rheims,’ 


The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
He called for his candle, his bell, and his 
book ! 
In holy anger, and pious grief, 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief! 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him 
in bed ; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of 
his head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every 
night { 
He should dream of the devil, and wake 
in a fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him 
in drinking, 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, 
in winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in 
lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in 
flying, 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him 
dying !— 
Never was heard such a terrible curse !! 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 


The real thief turning out to be 
the jackdaw— 


Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his 


00k, 
And off that terrible curse he took ; 
The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 
And, being thus coupled with full restitu- 
tion, 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 


The lurking satire at the rival 
faith which the reverend author 
hated with what his friend the 
Canon would call a forty-parson 
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power of hatred, may also be de- 
tected in the concluding lines, in 
which the death of the jackdaw in 
the full odour of sanctity is com- 
memorated— 


When, as words were too faint 
His merits to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a 
Saint ; 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as 
you know, 
It’s the custom, at Rome, new names to 
bestow, 
So they canonised him by the name of Jem 
Crow! 


Lord Brougham is celebrated in 
a characteristic passage and with 
an inimitable double rhyme : 


Then Law ?—'tis the same; 
It’s a very fine game, 
But the fees and delays of ‘the Courts’ are 
a shame, 
As Lord Brougham says himself—who’s a 
very great name, 
Though the Zimes made it clear he was 
perfectly lost in his 
Classic attempt at translating Demosthenes, 
And don’t know his ‘ particles.’— 
Who wrote the articles, 
Showing his Greek up so, is not known very 
well; 
Many thought Barnes, others Mitchell— 
some Merivale. 


So is the ‘ Black Mousquetaire’ 
resolving to tempt the fortune of 
war: 


When a man is like me, 
Sans six sous, sans souci, 
A bankrupt in purse, 
And in character worse, 
With a shocking bad hat, and his credit at 
Zero, 
What on earth can he hope to become,— 
but a Hero? 
What a famous thought this is ! 
I’ll go as Ulysses 
Of old did—like him I'll see manners, and 
know countries ; 
Cut Paris,—and gaming,—and throats in 
the Low Countries. 


Wit may exist without feeling— 
humour never. The pathos of 
Barham, like the pathos of Hood, 
welled up from the depths of the 
heart, was always appropriate, and 
always blended most effectively 
with his fun. The verses in which 
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he suddenly breaks off into a serious 
mood when the black mousquetaire 
is struck down by a grape shot, are 
so apposite at the present time that 
we are tempted to quote them 
entire : 


Yes !—a Battle ’s a very fine thing while 
you ’re fighting, 
These same Ups-and-Downs are so very 
exciting. 
But a sombre sight is a Battle-field 
To the sad survivor's sorrowing eye, 
Where those, who scorn’d to fly or yield, 
In one promiscuous carnage lie ; 
When the cannon’s roar 
Is heard no more, 
And the thick dun smoke has roll’d away, 
And the victor comes for a last survey 
Of the well-fought field of yesterday! 
No triumphs flush that haughty brow,— 
No proud exulting look is there,— 
His eagle glance is humbled now, 
As, earth-ward bent, in anxious care 
It seeks the form whose stalwart pride 
But yester-morn was by his side ! 
And there it lies!—on yonder bank 
Of corses, which themselves had breath 
But yester-morn—now cold and dank, 
With other dews than those of death ! 
Powerless as it had ne’er been born 
The hand that clasped his—yester-morn! 
And there are widows wand'ring there, 
That roam the blood-besprinkled plain, 
And listen in their dumb despair 
For sounds they ne’er may hear again! 
One word, however faint, and low,— 
Ay, e’en a groan,—were music now! 
And this is Glory !—Fame!— 
But, pshaw! 
Miss Muse, you're growing sentimental ; 
Besides, such things we never saw ; 
In fact, they’re merely Continental. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds used to sa 
that, though nobody would for a 
moment compare Claude to Raphael, 
there would be another Raphael 
before there was another Claude. 
Referring to this saying, Lord 
Macaulay in his essay on Horace 
Walpole remarks: ‘We own that 
we expect to see fresh Humes and 
fresh Burkes before we again fall 
in with that peculiar combination 
of moral and intellectual qualities 
to which the writings of Walpole 
owe their extraordinary popularity.’ 
We own we expect to see fresh 
Tennysons, fresh Thackerays, and 
fresh Lyttons, before we again fall 
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in with that peculiar combination 
of qualities required for the produc- 
tion of the Ingoldsby Legends; and 
it may turn out an improving as 
well as entertaining psychological 
exercise to trace the processes by 
which the combination was formed : 
in other words to show how a 
curious variety of writing resulted 
from an equally curious variety 
of life. There are few instances 
in which Buffon’s maxim le style, 
c’est UV homme, is more emphatically 
true. 

Richard Harris Barham (who in 
due time became the Reverend) 
was born December 6, 1788. He 
was descended from an old Kentish 
family, the remains of whose pos- 
sessions he inherited, in the shape 
of an encumbered estate, when he 
was six years old. Upon it stood 
a picturesque manor-house (the 
original of that which figures in 
the Legends), the supposed abode 
of a ghost, the actual scene of a 
fratricide, and rich enough in le- 
gendary lore to start the owner on 
his chosen course of authorship. 
His guardians took better care of 
his education than of his property, 
which was seriously diminished by 
the roguery of one and the neglect 
of the two others. He was sent in 
his ninth year to St. Paul’s School, 
where he made rapid progress in 
the classics, and formed two or 
three congenial acquaintance, in- 
cluding Charles Diggle (afterwards 
governor of the Military College at 
Sandhurst), whose genius for prac- 
tical jokes attracted Barham as he 
was afterwards attracted towards 
Mathews and Hook. 


Of Diggle Mr. Barham used to tell many 
absurd stories: how, for instance, he used 
to steal the shoe-strings of Isaac Hill, the 
second master, and avowed his intention of 
continuing the robbery till he got enough to 
form a line that would reach from one end 
of the school to the other (seventy feet), 
but was unluckily removed from school 
before he had half accomplished his task. 
The most amusing, however much to be con- 
demned, of his practical jokes was one in 
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which his friend Barham also had a share. 
The two boys having, in the course of one 
of their walks, discovered a Quakers’ 
meeting-house, forthwith procured a penny 
tart of a neighbouring pastrycook; fur- 
nished with this, Diggle marched boldly into 
the building, and holding up the delicacy 
in the midst of the grave assembly said 
with perfect solemnity— 

‘Whoever speaks first’ shall have this 

ie. 
ws Friend, go thy way,’ commenced a drab- 
coloured gentleman, rising; ‘go thy way 
and— 

‘The pie’s yours, sir!’ exclaimed Master 
Diggle politely, and plaving it before the 
astounded speaker hastily effected his 
escape. 


After being two years ‘ Captain’ 
of St. Paul’s, Barham was entered 
a gentleman commoner of Brase- 
nose, where the choice spirits hailed 
him as a brother. ‘ And here also 
his intimacy with Theodore Hook 
took rise, whose residence, however, 
did not extend beyond a couple of 
terms, and who, at first, was well 
nigh refused matriculation by Dr. 
Parsons for professing an accommo- 
dating readiness to subscribe. not 
only to Thirty-nine, but Forty Ar- 
ticles, if required.’ 

Lockhart (in his Sketch of Hook) 
is silent as to the residence, and 
thus describes the matriculation : 
When the Vice-Chancellor, noticing 
his boyish appearance, said, ‘ You 
seem very young, sir: are you pre- 
pared to sign the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ answered 
Theodore, ‘quiteready—forty if you 
please.’ Hook never stood on trifles, 
and was in the habit through life 
of plagiarising right and left, re- 
garding (like Moliére) whatever 
suited him as his own. He was 
also (like other wits) in the habit 
of saying he had said what he 
might have said; and we cannot 
help suspecting that this joke was 
an afterthought, based on what 
fell from Mrs. Simony in Foote’s 
play of The Cozeners. 

Mrs. Simony—Then my Doctor is none of 
your schismatics, Madam: believes in the 
whole Thirty-nine; and so he would if 
there were nine times as many, 
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Perhaps it was unlucky that the 
Forty-two Articles originally pro- 
posed were reduced by Convocation 
to Thirty-nine; for this particular 
number seems to act as a constant 
provocation to the irreverence of 
wits. Sydney Smith used to say 
that there were moments when he 
felt uneertain whether there were 
Thirty-nine- Articles and Nine 
Muses, or Nine Articles and Thirty- 
nine Muses. 

One would suppose from the 
following. statement that Barham 
had already, before leaving Oxford, 
contracted somewhat of the habits 
and manners of Theodore Hook. 


His reply to Mr, Hodson, his tutor, after- 
wards Principal of. Brasenose, will convey 
some notion.of the hours he was wont to 
keep. This gentleman, who, doubtless 
discerning, spite of an apparent levity, much 
that was amiable and high-minded in his 
pupil, treated him with marked indulgence, 
sent for him on one occasion to demand an 
explanation of his continued absence from 
morning chapel. 

‘The tact is, sir, urged his pupil, ‘ you 
are: toa late for me.’ 

‘Too late?’ repeated the tutor, in as- 
tonishment. 


‘Yes, sir—too late. I cannot sit up till 


Iam a man 
of regular habits; and unless I get to bed 
by four or five at latest, I am really fit for 
nothing next day.’ 


It must not be inferred that he 
was kept up by dissipation, or that 
he thought it a mark of spirit to 
idle away the day and sit up half 
the night reading, or trying to read, 
with a wet towel round his head. 
We are assured, and we readily 
believe, that he sat up because he 
found that, as the evening advanced, 
his ideas flowed more freely, and 
that his mental energies became in 
every-way more active than at any 
other: period of the twenty-four 
hours: Moreover he was then free 
from interruption; and the habit 
became invaluable to him when the 
increasing cares of a family, with 
the accumulating duties of his pro- 
fession, left him no time for literary 
work but what he could steal from 
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the night. Whether he thereby 
lengthened his days in the long run 
may be doubted. At all events he 
went on humming to the last :— 
Up in the morning's nae for me, 
Up in the morning airly : 
I’d rather watch a winter's night 
Than up in the morning airly. 


It need hardly be added that he 
persistently professed a sovereign 
contempt for the time-honoured 
adage— 

Early to bed and early to rise 
Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


He took his Bachelor’s degree 
after passing the regular exami- 
nation, but never proceeded to that 
of M.A., an omission which led to 
the following colloquy at a long- 
subsequent period with Copleston, 
then Bishop of Llandaff and Dean 
of St. Paul’s, who had enquired how 
he meant to vote at an election for 
the University. 

‘I am not going to vote at all, my lord.’ 

‘Not vote?’ repeated his lerdship. ‘I 
have no respect, sir, for indolence or in- 
difference. It is a question upon which 
every man must have formed an opinion, 
and it is his duty to record it by giving a 
vote on one side or the other.’ 

‘ But there may be a third course open to 
him,’ suggested Mr. Barham. 

‘TI can’t imagine one.’ 

‘ Not, my lord, where a man has no vote 
to give?’ 


His son suggests that he may 
have had asound reason for not 
qualifying, independently of fees and 
inconvenience ; it being the custom 
at Brasenose to decide in the com- 
mon room which candidate should 
be supported, whereupon the mem- 
bers were expected to support him 
in a body ; so that a man might be 
called upon to take a journey for 
the pleasure of voting against his 
college or his principles. Does this 
custom exist still ? 

While he was a school-boy, Bar- 
ham’s arm was mutilated in a man- 
ner to maim him for life by the 
upsetting of a stage coach; and 
after leaving college, it was during 
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the course of a short but severe 
illness, ‘not inopportunely sent,’ 
that he first entertained the notion 
of becoming a candidate for holy 
orders. ‘Although’ (adds the bio- 
grapher) ‘he so far prosecuted his 
original design of preparing for the 
practice of the law as to become a 
pupil of an eminent conveyancer, he 
soon relinquished that profession in 
favour of one for which a disposition 
abounding in goodwill towards men, 
and imbued with a spirit of active 
though unostentatious piety, as- 
suredly qualified him.” There is a 
note to this passage: ‘In point of 
fact he paid but three visits to 
the office of Mr. Chitty, to whom 
he paid a hundred guineas for the 
privilege.” Mr. Chitty was an 
eminent special pleader—indeed the 
most eminent recorded in forensic 
annals; the same who, when an 
anxious parent enquired about the 
prospects of a son if brought up 
to the calling, asked, ‘Can your 
son eat sawdust without but- 
ter?’ Barham’s mental digestion 
was ill-fitted for ths sort of aliment, 
and his attendance was consequently 
limited to three visits, after pay- 
ing down the customary hundred 
guineas for a year. 

In March 1813 he was admitted 
to the curacy of Ashford, in Kent, 
and in the year following to that of 
Westwell, in which (par paren- 
these) he was succeeded by the 
present Chaplain-General, who is 
said to have drawn many of the 
sketches in The Country Curate from 
this locality. Barham also laid 
the parish under contribution for 
touches of character, which he after- 
wards turned to good account. He 
was once sent for by a smuggler 
who had been shot through the 
body in an affray with the Custom- 
house officers, and in the fear of 
approaching death confessed that 
there was not a crime he had not 
committed. ‘Not murder, I hope ?’ 
‘Too many of them, sir,’ was the 
reply. 
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In 1814 Barham married, and in 
1817 was collated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the rectory 
of Snargate, comprising two vil- 
lages in or near Romney Marsh, the 
rude population of which was also 
mostly made up of smugglers. 
Desperadoes as they were when in- 
terrupted, they were civil enough 
when let alone. If he accidentally 
fell in with them in the exercise of 
their vocation he was invariably 
allowed to pass on with a ‘ Good 
night—it’s only parson.’ ‘Nay, they 
extended their confidence so far as 
to make the church a depdt for 
contraband goods; and on ene occa- 
sion a large seizure of tobacco had 
been made in the Snargate belfry. 
Calumny contended for the dis- 
covery of a keg of hollands under 
the vestry table.’ The odds are that 
calumny was right for once; that 
(although not in Barham’s time) a 
keg of hollands had been actually 
discovered under the vestry table, 
having been placed there with the 
connivance and for the use of a 
preceding rector; for Snargate is 
described as one of the last holds of 
the Trullibers :— 


Will it be credited that in the nineteenth 
century one of the reverend gentlemen in 
question (the preceding rectors) has been 
known on a Sabbath-day to cart a load 
of bricks, in propria persond, to the 
churchyard, for the purpose of repair- 
ing the chancel? Such was the fact. In- 
deed, it was this gentleman’s ordinary cus- 
tom, living as he did at some distance from 
his cure, to drive over on a Sunday at any 
hour which might happen to be most con- 
venient, and, having put up his horseand gig, 
to enter the public-house parlour and there 
sit down to discuss the state of the markets 
over a glass of toddy and a pipe with the 
landlord, who was parish clerk as well, 
together with any neighbours who might 
happen to drop in. Meanwhile a lad was 
despatched to ring the bell, and by the time 
the rest of the congregation had assembled 
the rector and his company were usually 
ready to repair to the church, where after 
a fashion Divine service was performed. 


. . . . 7 


It is recorded of the same individual that 
even during Divine service it was not un- 
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frequent for him to mingle secular matters 
with Divine, in a manner no less ludicrous 
than indecorous—leaning, for example, 
over his churchwarden’s pew as he passéd 
from the reading desk to the pulpit, and 
observing, as the result of long and recently 
concluded deliberation, ‘ Well, Smithers, I'll 
have that pig.’ 


Barham laboured hard to improve 
the moral and spiritual condition of 
his parish, and did some good in 
his generation. The time he could 
conscientiously spare from duty was 
devoted to literature, and he had 
neighbours with whom he could 
interchange civilities and jokes; 
but the exultation with which he 
quitted Snargate for St. Paul’s 
may be guessed from the verses 
headed ‘The Resolution; or an 
Adieu to the Country,’ by which 
he notified his determination to 
become a candidate for a canoxry : 
O, I'll be off! I will by Jove!" 

No more by purling streams I'll ramble, 
Through dirty lanes no longer rove, 

Bemired and scratched by briar and 

bramble. 
T'll fly the pigstye for the Parks, 

And Jack and Tom and Ned and Billy 
Tll quit for more enlightened sparks, 

And Romney Marsh for Piccadilly. 


The manner in which his new pre- 
ferment devolved upon him shows 
how a man’s. whole course of life 
may be changed by an accident. 
‘He had undertaken a journey to 
London for the purpose of consulting 
Sir Astley Cooper, when he chanced 
te encounter an old friend who was 
walking along the Strand swinging 
a letter in his hand. He had care- 
lessly passed the post-office, and 
taking Mr. Barham’s arm turned 
back with the intention of dropping 
into the box what he had just been 
writing. It was, he said, an invi- 
tation to a young clergyman to 
come up from the country and 
stand for a minor canonry then 
vacant in the cathedral of St. 
Paul. Simultaneously the ques- 
tion occurre? to both—why should 
not Mr. Barham himself become 
the candidate? His friend had 
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been commissioned to find one suffi- 
ciently eligible, but had never 
thought of addressing himself to 
his former schoolfellow, being under 
the impression that the latter was 
well content with his position in 
Kent.’ 

He was personally known at start- 
ing to only one member of the 
electing body, the Reverend Chris- 
topher Packe. A complete failure 
was prophesied by his friends. ‘ It 
befell otherwise; and in spite of 
knowledge, in spite of prophecy, in 
spite of the utter impossibility of the 
thing (an objection, by the bye, 
which throughout life never daunted 
him, providing, as he observed, it 
stood. al ne), he was returned, to- 
gether with a fellow- candidate, by 
majorities respec tively of eight ‘and 
six, for nomination, to the Dean 
and Chapter. On ‘the following 


day the election fell-on him, and on 

April 6, 1821, he received his first 

piece of metropolitan preferment.’ 
After one or two temporary ar- 


rangements he settled down in a 
comfortable house in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
he resided till 1825; when, the 
acceptance of the living of St. 
Gregory compelling a residence 
within the City walls, he removed 
to a house in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, adjoining the entrance to 
Doctors’ Commons. On his first 
settling in town, his private for- 
tune and professional income united 
were insufficient for the expenses 
of an increasing family, and his 
main reliance was on his pen. 
Besides editing the London Chro- 
nicle,' till it merged into the St. 
James's Chronicle, and contributing 
largely to newspapers and maga- 
zines, he joined Mr. Gorton in the 
production of a Biographical Dic- 
tionary, published in 1828, in which 
a third ‘of the articles were written 
by him. In his note-book is an 
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entry supposed to be made at an 
early period of his metropolitan life : 

‘My wife goes to bed at ten, to 
rise at eight, and look after the 
children and otber matrimonial 
duties. I sit up till three in the 
morning, working at rubbish for 
Blackwood, She is the slave of the 
ring, and I of the lamp.’ 

In the country parishes which he 
had abandoned, Barham was espe- 
cially missed and regretted, not 
merely as an excellent parish priest, 
but as a peace-maker. There were 
few quarrels he could not make up— 
few differences or discrepancies he 
could not soften or smooth over by 
dint of good temper and good sense. 

He says, with reference to some 
misunderstanding which he was 
requested to assist in removing : 

‘I hate writing on these occa- 
sions; it gives an unnecessary im- 
portance to matters which, if quietly 
mentioned in casual conversation, 
could lead to no dispute.’ 

‘I confess I hate all these pro- 
tocols, and always think that where 
any difference arises among friends, 
half.an hour’s conversation settles 
matters better than .a whole vo- 
lume of correspondence, in which 
we are sometimes exposed to great 
temptation through mere pride of 
diplomacy.’ 

‘I would never trust an angry 
man with a pen; he had far better 
take a stick; with the one he may 
perhaps cripple his adversary, with 
the ofher ‘he is sure to injure 
himself.’ 

He proposed as a motto for a 
certain learned serjeant (Murphy) 
who, despite his genial humour and 
natural amiability, was apt to ex- 
hibit an ultra-Hibernian irascibility 
in his cups, so much so indeed, it 
was said, as to find it necessary to 
keep a lithographed form of apology 
to be sent round next morning to 
his friends, 


? Dr. Johnson was the first editor of this paper, and Barham the last. 
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‘Juro, juravi, et juratus; Potoque, po- 
tavi, 
Et potus; Titubo, titubavi, et titubatus ; 
‘ As in Presenti.’ 


It is insinuated by his friend Mr. 
Hughes that his good offices were 
not unfrequently required by the 
Canons of St. Paul’s. Their occa- 
sional differences were certainly not 
marked by the same equanimity 
that appears to have distinguished 
those celestial disputants who 
(according to Milton) never lost 
their tempers, though they ‘ found 
no end in wandering mazes lost.’ 
They rather resembled the pious 
recluses in the monastery sung by 
Coleman : 


’Twould seem, since tenanted by holy friars, 

That harmony and peace reigned here 
eternally : 

The folks that crammed you with that tale 
were liars; 

The holy friars quarrelled most infernally. 


Sydney Smith, we are sorry to 
say, who became a major canon 
in 1831, ended by being at open 
variance with the whole of the 
minors; and it may be doubted 
whether his brethren were alto- 
gether pleased by his suggestion, 
when a wood pavement was proposed 
for the precincts of the Cathedral, 
that, if the Dean and Chapter 
would only lay their heads to- 
gether, the job might be done in 
no time. If he did not promote 
their harmony, he added to their 
conviviality. Barham used to say 
that amongst the gayest and most 
enjoyable dinners he had _ ever 
known were the Sunday dinners 
given by Sydney Smith, when in 
residence, to the officiating clergy- 
men between the services. It was 
lucky for the party that Dr. Johnson 
did not make one of them, as he 
might have repeated the remark 
which he made half aloud on a 
somewhat similar occasion, ‘ Sir, 
this merriment of parsons is mighty 
offensive.’ It was at one of these 
dinners that a reverend guest, a 
member of the Chapter, having com- 
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plained that there was so little 
jeu @ esprit (meaning esprit de corps) 
amongst them, Sydney Smith hinted 
that it was not their only want— 
that a French dictionary was as 
great a desideratum, at least to some 
of them, 

The most valuable acquaintance 
Barhamcultivated among the car ons 
was that of the Rev. Dr. Hughes, 
an excellent divine of the old school, 
the grandfather of Tom Brown, who 
has reflected back lustre on the 
stock. Barham’s letters to Mrs. 
Hughes (the wife of the divine), 
fortunately preserved, show that 
he regarded her as the best of 
his correspondents; they abound 
in confidential revealings, and fit 
in admirably with the successive 
sketches of his social and literary 
career at different epochs, so ably 
and judiciously interspersed by the 
son. He also took greatly to Dr. 
Blomberg, who had seen a good 
deal of the Royal Family and sup- 
plied him with some good stories 
for his note-book. As a curious 
instance of simplicity, the Doctor 
mentioned that, having purchased a 
bronze bust of George IV., and 
sent it to his house in Yorkshire, 
he was asked by the workman who 
was putting it up if it was really like 
his Majesty. On being assured by 
the Doctor that the resemblance was 
a striking one, the man exclaimed, 
‘Well, sir, I had no idea before 
that the King is a black man!’ 
This, of course, recalls the criticism 
of the late Mr. Justice Taunton on 
the bronze statue of Canning, that 
‘Canning was not so tall,’ with 
Lord Chelmsford’s addition, ‘ No, 
nor so green,’ 

Dr. Blomberg was present when 
George III. scolded Lord North for 
never going to the Concerts of An- 
cient Music. ‘Your brother the 
bishop,’ said the King, ‘never misses 
them, my lord.’ ‘Sir,’ answered the 
premier, ‘if I were as deaf as my 
brother the bishop, I would never 
miss them either!’ 
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In 1829 Barham received the ap- 
pointment of priest in ordinary of 
the Chapels Royal, which led to a 
friendship with one of the most ex- 
traordinary characters mentioned 
in the book, the Rev. Edward 
Cannon, also one of the priests of 
the household, the original of 
Godfrey Moss, in Hook’s novel of 
Mazwell, a man whose eccentrici- 
ties were on a par with his accom- 
plishments, whose talents were 
neutralised by his habits of self- 
indulgence, and who was better 
fitted to shine in a court than to 
rise in it: 


Possessing, in addition to the attractions 
of his conversation, the charm of a voice so 
unusually sweet as to have gained him the 
name of Silver-tongue Cannon, he was 
admitted to the more select parties of the 
Prince of Wales, where his great musical 
taste and talent not unfrequently procured 
him the honour of accompanying his royal 
master on the pianoforte. On one occasion, 
at the termination of the piece, the Prince 
enquired, ‘ Well, Cannon, how did I sing 
that?’ 

Cannon continued to run over the keys, 
but without making any reply. 

‘I asked you, Mr. Cannon, howI sang 
that last song, and I wish for an honest 
answer, repeated the Prince. Thus point- 
edly appealed to, Cannon, of course, could 
no longer remain silent. 

‘I think, sir,’ said he, in his quiet and 
peculiar tone, ‘I have heard your Royal 
Highness succeed better.’ 

‘Sale and Attwood,’ observed the latter 
sharply, ‘tell me I sing that as well as any 
man in England,’ 

‘ They, sir, may be better judges than I 
pretend to be,’ replied Cannon. 


He had previously wounded the 
self-love of Mrs. Fitzherbert by a 
similar display of independence. On 
her asking him what he thought of 
a new upright pianoforte which she 
had just bought, he replied, scarcely 
deigning to look at it, ‘I think, 
madam, it would make a very good 
cupboard to keep your bread and 
cheese in.’ 

The withdrawal of the royal fa- 
vour was marked and immediate. 
Cannon having taken the com- 
monly permitted liberty of asking 
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for a pinch of snuff, the Prince 
placed the box in his hand and 
walked away. After a brief in- 
terval, a gentleman in waiting was 
sent to demand the box and in- 
timate that the sooner Cannon 
took his leave the better. Cannon 
demurred: ‘The creetur gave it me 
with his own hand; if he wants it 
back, let him come and say so him- 
self.’ The first gentleman in Europe 
never put up with familiarity or an 
affectation of social equality—wit- 
ness his quarrel with Brummell— 
and Cannon was obliged to surrender 
the box and go away. It is to the 
Prince’s credit that he afterwards 
seized an opportunity of offering the 
amende honorable, and Cannon was 
informed that he would be received 
on the old footing at Carlton House, 
an honour which he steadily de- 
clined, refusing to give a reason. 
Lord Thurlow, the friend of his 
youth, had (he said) impressed on 
him never to give a reason, and 
proved to him by the example of 
George III. what a disadvantage a 
king—«@ fortiori, a subject—might 
be placed under by giving one— 


Thus it was: he had applied to that 
monarch on behalf of his brother for the 
Bishopric of Durham, and having somewhat 
unexpectedly met with a refusal, he bowed 
and was about to retire without pressing his 
suit, when the monarch, wishing to soften 
his decision as far as possible, added, 
‘ Anything else I shall be happy to bestow 
upon your relative, but this unfortunately 
is a dignity never held but by a man 
of high rank and family.’ 

‘Then, Sire, returned Lord Thurlow, 
drawing himself up, ‘I must persist in my 
request—I ask it for the brother of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England !’ 

The Chancellor was firm, and the King 
was compelled to yield. 

‘He gave me his reasons,’ said the former, 
‘and I beat him,’ 


The companionship of a man like 
Cannon, overflowing with varied 
knowledge and anecdote, was a 
mine of wealth to the author of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, who consciously 
or unconsciously was always accu- 
mulating his materials and sharpen- 
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ing his tools. But it required no 
trifling amount of endurance to keep 
pace with such society or of self-de- 
nial to break from it: 


After a dinner, for example, given by 
Mr. Stephen Price of Drury Lane Theatre, 
all the guests, with the exception of Cannon 
and Theodore Hook, having long since 
retired, the host, who was suffering from 
an incipient attack of gout, was compelled 
to allude pretty plainly to the lateness of 
the hour. No notice, however, was taken of 
the hint, and, unable to endure any longer 
the pain of sitting up, Mr. Price made some 
excuse and slipped quietly off to bed. On 
the following morning he enquired of his 
servant— 

‘ Pray, at what time did those gentlemen 
go last night ?’ 

‘Go, sir!’ replied John; ‘they are not 
gone, sir: they have just rung for coffee!’ 

The Garrick Club, established in 
1831, became at starting, and con- 
tinued till his death, the favourite 
haunt of Barham, and exercised no 
slight influence on his life. It was 
a most agreeable society, comprising 
the élite of the dramatic world, 
actors and authors, with a fair 
sprinkling of wits, artists, men of 
letters, men of fashion, and men of 
pleasure about town. There might 
have been seen Charles Kemble, 
Charles Kean, Charles Young, 
Charles Mathews the elder, Mac- 
ready, Braham, Tyrone Power, 
Harley, Meadows, Sheridan 
Knowles, Talfourd, Theodore Hook, 
James Smith, Thackeray, (ata later 
period) Dickens, Poole (Paul Pry), 
Peake, Payne, Collier, Planché 
Forster, D’Orsay, Tom Duncombe, 
Frank Mills, Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Francis Egerton (Lord Ellesmere), 
Lord Kinnaird, Lord Normanby, 
Lord Glengall, Lord Clanricarde, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of 
Devonshire, &c. These varied 
materials blended admirably: and 
when the choice spirits met, the 
conversation ran over with anec- 
dote and fun. But the moral 
tone was far from unexceptionable, 
and the list for 1834 (now before 
us) contains only one Reverend 
besides Barham—namely, the Hon. 
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and Rev. Fitzroy Stanhope, who 
was more remarkable for the ami- 
ability of his temper and the high- 
bred manners of his race than for 
clerical propriety or reverence for 
his cloth. He one day came up to 
Barham and Mr. H. at the club to 
consult them as to the prudence of 
his presiding at a Sunday dinner 
to be given on the stage at Astley’s 
to the ladies and gentlemen of that 
establishment. ‘The devil of it is,’ 
he added, in explanation of his 
dilemma, ‘I am afraid the Bishop 
of London will make a fuss.’ 
Barham and Mr. H. concurred in 
the probability of the Bishop’s 
proving troublesome, and the pre- 
sidency was reluctantly resigned. 

It is highly to Barham’s credit 
that he mixed familiarly with such 
a set without compromising his call- 
ing. Everybody knew him to be 
exemplary in every relation of life ; 
and no one could have risked a pro- 
fane joke in his presence without 
general censure or reproof. The 
best excuse for his choice of asso- 
ciates is that he was reading man- 
kind, as others read books, with the 
view to the collection of hints and 
materials for his writings. Hook, 
with whom he lived a great deal, 
was invaluable to him for this pur- 
pose. 


Diary. — Wednesday, August 21, 1839.— 
Hook drove me down to Thames Ditton 
from his house at Fulham. Fished all day, 
and dined ¢éte-d-té/e at the Swan. He felt 
but poorly, and complained much of a 
cough which he said they told him pro- 
ceeded from the deranged state of his liver, 
and drank only a tumbler of sherry and 
water, our dinner consisting of a dish of 
eels and a duck. Though not in health, 
his spirits were as good as ever. We 
caught eight dogen and a half of gudgeons, 
and he repeated to me almost as many 
anecdotes. Among the rest, one of a trick 
he played when a boy behind the scenes of 
the Haymarket. He was there one evening, 
during the heat of the Westminster elec- 
tion, at the representation of ‘The Wood 
Demon,’ and observing the prompter with 
the large speaking trumpet in his hand, 
used to produce the supernatural voices 
incidental to the piece, he watched him for 
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some time, and saw him go through the 
business more than once. As the effect 
was to be repeated, he requested of the 
man to be allowed to make the noise for 
him; the prompter incautiously trusted 
him with the instrument, when, just at the 
moment the ‘ Fiend’ rose from the trap, 
and the usual roar was to accompany his 
appearance, ‘SHERIDAN FoR EVER!!!’ was 
bawled out in the deepest tones that could 
be produced—not more to the astonish- 
ment of the audience than to the confusion 
of the involuntary partisan himself, from 
whom they seemed to proceed. 

‘Hook then mentioned areply which 
he made to the Duke of Rutland, 
who, observing him looking about 
the hall as they were leaving Lord 
Hertford’s, asked him what he had 
lost. ‘My hat: if I had as good a 
beaver (Belvoir) as your Grace, I 
should have taken better care of it.’ 

‘Whether,’ continues the biogra- 
pher, ‘ Theodore Hook and his great 
rival, Mr. Sydney Smith, ever met 
in society, 1 do not know: if they 
did, it must have been towards the 
close of their career, when the ha- 
bitual caution of acknowledged wits 
in the presence of one another 
would probably have prevented any 
unusual display on either side.’ 
If the writer had been personally 
acquainted with them, he would be 
aware that rivalry was entirely out of 
the question, and that Sydney Smith 
was equally incapable of caution and 
display. He was easy, free, natural, 
careless, unassuming and inaffected 
on all subjects and with ali persons. 
He did not sim at saying good 
things: he simply did his best to 
promote social enjoyment: he talked 
(like all the best talkers) because 
he could not help it, because his 
mind was full: is was as amus- 
ing in a stroll round his grounds at 
Combe Florey with a friend as at 
a London dinner-table: and there 
was never the semblance of an effort 
in his conversation; which was 
not more remarkable for wit and 
humour than for instructiveness 
and good sense. He had lived all 
his life with the best company—the 
best in every sense. His position 
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was far above that of a diner-out ; 
he was never troubled by the 
thought of having to keep up a re- 
putation; and he could afford to 
be silent if it suited him. 

Hook was, in many respects, 
opposite of all this. 
fun was irresistible; his fancy 
brilliant and inexhaustible; his 
powers of improvisation in music 
and verse were wonderful; and 
he dramatised a story in a way 
that only Mathews or Lover could 
surpass. He was also a delightful 
companion in a small circle of in- 
timates, or a téte-d-téte dinner, or a 
fishing expedition, such as Barham 
frequently undertook with him. 
But he had lived a life of pecuniary 
embarrassment; the Mauritius af- 
fair had left a stain (we believe 
unmerited) upon his name; and the 
constant resort to stimulants had 
gradually reduced him to the con- 
dition of the opium eater, who al- 
ternates between depression and 
inebriety. When he joined a party 
of comparative strangers with 
whom he wished to stand well, an 
uneasy consciousness hung about 
him, and one of two things ensued : 
either, by the help of wine (or 
brandy, if he could get it), he shook 
off the gloom and burst forth into 
a brilliant display of his peculiar 
gifts, or he remained obstinately 
mute. On one of these occasions, 
the host, seeing the disappointment 
of the guests, made an excuse to 
leave the room, and requested Hook 
to take the chair at the head of the 
table and represent him till his re- 
turn. Hook consented, and the 
moment the door closed sprang to 
his feet and made a speech in the 
name of the master of the house, 
in the course of which he said, ‘I 
am sorry that my dinner has turned 
out so complete a failure. The 
fact is, I asked a well-known diner- 
out, of whom you probably have 
heard—the stout gentleman nearthe 
bottom of the table, Mr. Theodore 
Hook—to amuse you; but it is a 
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mistake I shall not commit again 
in a hurry, for he is evidently — not 
worth his salt.’ 

Hook’s wit was the wit of words, 
Sydney Smith’s the wit of ideas.! 
The best of Hook’s remembered 
sayings are puns, entirely depen- 
dent on the language or expression ; 
whilst, in Sydney Smith's , the lan- 
guage is the casket of a jewel, the 
rich setting of an image, an argu- 
ment, or a thought. It was Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius over again; ‘re- 
move the curtain that we may see 
the picture.’ As regards Hook, the 
curtain was the picture; as regards 
Sydney Smith, there was always 
something admirable behind. 

Mr. Barham (the biographer) is 
right in supposing that the first ar- 
rangement for bringing Hook and 
Sydney Smith together failed, but 
he has not got the correct version 
of the circumstances :— 


An arrangement was made for the pur- 
pose of bringing them together at the 
table of a common friend; but, alas! a 
tailor— 


What dire mishaps from trivial causes 
spring !— 

one to whom Took ewed a considerable 
sum, having failed in the interval, the 
latter was unable, or indisposed, to keep 
theappointment. The circumstance served 
to elicit one of those happy strokes of sar- 
casm which the Canon dealt so adroitly. 

Mr. H., the host, not aware of ‘the 
cause of his expected guest’s detention, 
delayed dinner for some time, observing 
that ‘he was sure Hook would come, as he 
had seen him in the course of the after- 
noon, at the Athenwum, evidently winding 
himself up forthe eneounter with tumblers 
of cold brandy and water.’ 

‘ That's hardly fair,’ said Smith ; ‘I can’t 
be expected to be a match for him, unless 
wound up too; so when your servant ushers 
in Mr. Hook, let Mr. H.’s Punch be 
announced at the same time,’ 


Hook’s breach of engagement had 


nothing to do with the tailor. 


Up 
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to half-past six he honestly meant 
to come, and it is literally true that 
Lockhart and the host left him 
drinking brandy and water at 
the Atheneum, ready dressed with 
his cab at the door. This state of 
things was related by Lockhart, one 
of the party, to account for the 
delay ; upon which Sydney Smith 
cried out, ‘ Let us start fair; when 
Mr. Hook is announced, let Mr. 
Sydney Smith’s brandy and water 
be announced too.’ Hook conld 
not screw his courage to the stick- 
ing place, and stayed away. 

The first meeting between them 
was at a dinner given by Lady 
Stepney at No. 8 Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square. Sydney Smith 
led off in his natural manner and 
with his habitual buoyancy, address- 
ing himself with marked courtesy 
to “Hook, with an evident and flat- 
tering wish to bring him into the 
conversation. Hook on his part 
fully reciprocated the feeling, but 
failed to catch the tone or keep up 
the ball; and the next day Sydney 
Smith remarked to a friend, ‘If I 
had not known who he was, I should 
have taken him for a well-behaved, 
good-natured ordinary sort of man.’ 
They afterwards metat Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s with no remarkable re- 
sult. 

Barham states in his Diary, on 
the authority of Moore, that Lord 
Lansdowne described Sydney Smith 
as a mixture of Punch and Cato; 
adding, ‘ He could hardly have hit 
him off better.” We do not think 
so; and we are quite certain that 
this description did not convey 
Lord Lansdowne’s real estimate of 
Sydney Smith, who had nothing of 
Cato but the strong sense of right 
and wrong, and nothing of Punch 
but the merriment. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that he was 
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something between the two without 
including either. 

A dinner with Sydney Smith is 
noted down in the Diary, November 
16, 1834. He said that his brother 
Robert had in the time of George 
III. translated the motto Libertas 
sub rege pio, ‘The pious king has 
got liberty under.’ His position 
as a Churchman gave him, as usual, 
an opportunity for a joke: ‘If ever 
a religious war should arise again, 
he said, ‘I should certainly take 
arms against the Dissenters. Fancy 
me with a bayonet at the heart of 
an Anabaptist, with—Your church- 
rate or your life.” He said nothing 
should ever induce him to go up in 
a balloon, unless indeed it would 
benefit the Established Church. 
‘I recommended him (continues 
Barham) to go at once, as there 
would be at least a chance of it,’ 
meaning, we presume, that there 
would be a chance of his not coming 
down again or not coming down 
in a church-serving or duty-doing 
state. 

April 18, 1836.—Dined with Owen 
Rees in Paternoster Kow. Present, Mr. 
Longman, senr., Messrs. C. Longman, T. 
Longman, W. Longman, Tom Moore, Dr. 
M‘Culloch, Mr. Green, the host, and myself. 


Dr. Hume, Sydney Smith, and Mr. Tate 
asked, but could not come. 

Moore gave an account of the King’s 
(George IV.) visit to Ireland. One man, 
whom the King took notice of and shook 
hands with, cried, ‘ There, then, the divil a 
drop of wather ye shall ever have to wash 
that shake o° the hand off of me!’ and by 
the colour of the said hand a year after it 
would seem that he had religiously kept his 
word. Moore told this story to Scott, 


togeth«r with another referring to the same 
occasic ne. 


The other story is best told in a 
letter to Mrs. Hughes, and is well 
worth telling. 


When George IV. went to Ireland, one 
of the ‘ pisintry,’ delighted with his affa- 
bility to the crowd on landing, said to the 
toll-keeper as the King passed through, -— 

‘Och, now! and his Majesty, God bless 
him, never paid the turnpike! an’ how's 
that?’ 

‘Oh! Kings never does: we lets ‘em go 
free,’ was the answer. 
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‘Then there's the dirty money for ye, 
says Pat. ‘It shall never be said that the 
King came here, and found nobody to pay 
the turnpike for him,’ 

Moore, on his visit to Abbotsford, told 
this story to Sir Walter, when they were 
comparing notes as to the two royal visits. 

‘ Now, Mr. Moore,’ replied Scott, ‘ there 
ye have just the advantage of us. There 
was no want of enthusiasm here: the 
Seotch folk would have done anything in 
the world for his Majesty, but—pay the 
turnpike.’ 

It was at this dinner that Moore 
pointed out what struck him as the 
difference between the conversation 
of Jeffrey and that of Scott. ‘ Scott 
all anecdote, without any interme- 
diate matter—all fact ; Jeffrey with 
a profusion of ideas all worked up 
into the highest flight of fancy, but 
no fact. Moore preferred Scott's 
conversation to Jeffrey’s ; the latter 
he got tired of.’ Moore was un- 
lucky. Jeffrey was a delightful 
talker, mingled fact with fancy, and 
was particularly happy in the fre- 
quent recurrence to his reminis- 
cences. 

On Barham’s appointment to the 
incumbency of St. Mary Magdalene 
and St. Gregory by St. Paul, he 
found the united parishes ina state 
of the most admired disorder and 
divided into two hostile parties, one 
led by a revolutionary oilman, who 
at the first vestry meeting insisted 
on ousting the new incumbent from 
the chair.. On his (Barham’s) re- 
fusing to give it up, a second chair 
was brought and placed alongside 
of him. Before it was occupied, 
Barham turned short upon the oil- 
man, ‘ Now, sir, you have brought 
in that chair and placed it there; 
let me see you dare seat yourself 
in it, and within four and twenty 
hours you shall find yourself in the 
Ecclesiastical Court.’ The oilman 
drew back appalled. Ommne ignotum 
pro magnifico; or, if of literary 
habits, he might have remembered 
Dr. Johnson's reply to Gilbert Wake- 
field, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Lichfield, who objected to 
Irene, that the heroine was re- 
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duced to such a state of wretched- 
ness in the third act that it was im- 
possible for the author to make her 
more wretched for the climax: 
‘But I can, though; I can put her 
into the Ecclesiastical Court.’ 

The first of the Ingoldsby Legends 
appeared in 1837 in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, in which the series was 
kept up with unabated spirit for six 
years. It was subsequently con- 
tinued in The New Monthly Magazine. 
Hook frankly avowed that he had 
little or no imvention, and after 
his own or his friends’ adven- 
tures (which form the groundwork 
of his best novels, especially of 
Gilbert Gurney) were exhausted, he 
was continually on the look-out for 
stories to work up. Barham was 
sensible of the same deficiency ; he 
could adorn but not create a tale, 
and for the outlines or framework 
of many of his legends he was con- 
fessedly indebted to the inexhaus- 
tible stores of Mrs. Hughes and her 
son. This is no deduction from 
their merit, nor even from their 
originality as literary composi- 
tions, any more than it is a de- 
preciation of Shakespeare to show 
that he has drawn largely on the 
Chronicles for his historical plays. 
Nor do we think that there was any 
need of the apology proffered by 
the biographer for the anti-papal 
tendencies of the paternal poetry, 
which are also observable in the 
paternal prose. Stories like the 
following are fair enough in a Pro- 
testant priest, who has not thrown 
a veil over the black sheep of the 
Establishment :— 


There was an old woman, living at 
Naples, very devout, who went to her con- 
fessor on a case of conscience. Her object 
was to learn whether San Gennaro or the 
Virgin Mary was the greater Saint. 

‘Why, daughter,’ said the padre, ‘that is 
avery nice question, and perhaps it might 
puzzle the Holy Father himself to decide 
upon it. However, for your comfort it may 


perhaps be satisfactory to know that both of 
them were Apostles 1? 


What, perhaps, stern moralists 
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may be less inclined to pass over in 
a clergyman with social claims of 
the highest order, is the exclusive 
fondness for such society as he met 
at the ‘Garrick,’ and the undue 
estimate he consequently formed of 
those who more or less contributed 
to its agreeability. Four years 
before his death, August 28, 1841, 
he writes to Mr. Bentley :— 


All my oldest and best friends seem 
dropping off one by one. Poor Cannon 
was the first to go, James Smith, Bacon, 
Tom Hill, and now Hook, the one I had 
known the longest and spent the most 
pleasant hours with of them all. . . . Inde- 
pendent of the loss to his private friends, 
I consider his death just at this juncture a 
public calamity. Barnes gone! and Hook 
gone! the two ablest, beyond all com- 
parison, of the advocates of civil order and 
of all that is valuable in our institutions! 


Barham seems to have forgotten 
that Barnes (an able and accom- 
plished man) was editor of the 
Times when it acquired the _ap- 
pellation of ‘The Thunderer’ by 
its articles in favour of the Reform 
Bill of 1832; whilst Hook’s habits 
and style of writing ill-fitted him 
for an irreproachable champion of 
Church and State. On some one 
calling Lord Eldon a pillar of the 
Church, ‘Say a buttress, quietly 
remarked Lord Stowell, ‘for to my 
certain knowledge he is never inside 
one.’ The same might have been 
said of Hook. But intense Tory- 
ism was an all-redeeming virtue in 
Barham’s estimates of men: it co- 
vered a multitude of sins. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he in reply to a political ad- 
versary, ‘I am a priest and a bigot 
of course: I know it; and I firmly 
believe that England will never be 
a really free country till we have 
abolished trial by jury and the 
liberty of the press.’ 

Again, September z, 1841, on the 
same subject, to Mrs. Hughes: 


Mathews, Frank Bacon, poor Power, 
Tom Hill, and James Smith—and now 
Hook !—he who flung his life and spirit 
into the rest! I question if half-a-dozen 
such associates were ever removed, or such 
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a party broken up, in so short a time. I 
doubt if I shall have the courage now to 
enter the Garrick Club again. Its glory 
has indeed departed ! 

Tom Hill was a retired drysalter, 
whose pride it was to be the cause 
of wit in others, especially to be the 
butt of Hook. In reference to his 
age, which was indefinite, James 
Smith said to him: ‘ Hill, you take 
unfair advantage of an accident : 
the register of your birth was burnt 
in the Great Fire of London, and 
you now say that you are younger 
than you are.’ On finding him in 
such company one is tempted to 
exclaim : 


The thing we know is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there. 


The Garrick must also be held 
answerable for the preference thus 
avowed and justified in a letter to 
Mrs. Hughes : 


You ask me if I think locomotion favour- 
able to composition. I answer, decidedly 
‘ yes,’ the best thing in the world for it. 
Others prefer gin and water; the latter, 
taken hot on the box of the Worcester Mail, 
I certainly have found efficacious, perhaps 
as containing both the grand requisites, 


The force of Genius will no farther go; 
To make the third, she joins the other two. 


Byron loved gin and water and gallop- 
ing. Your friend Tom C. (Campbell) drinks 
gin and water, and rolls in the gutter. 
Hook likes brandy better, but despiseth not 
‘toddy ’ with the easy motion of a cabrio- 
let. Moore runs up and down stairs at 
Bowood and Holland House, and though 
restricted to coffee, sighs in his heart and 
soul for poteen. That his mind has been 
less prolific of late I attribute solely to the 
deprivation. In short, to paraphrase a 
classical axiom, ‘locomotion is the author's 
shirt, but “gin-twist” is his skin.’ 


At the same time, far be it from us 
to say that gin-twist is a demoralis- 
ing or unclerical drink; or that Bar- 
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ham’s mode of occupying his leisure 
hours was disadvantageous to his 
tone of mind or genius on the whole. 
We might not have had the In- 
goldsby Legends if he had passed his 
evenings amongst canons residen- 
tiary or in domestic circles whose 
respectability is unimpeachable 
whilst their dullness is beyond dis- 
pute; and we doubt whether we 
should have had the winning, ge- 
nial, and eminently useful character 
which is thus portrayed in a con- 
cluding paragraph by the biogra- 
pher : 

‘Perhaps his virtues were of a 
kind especially adapted to win their 
own reward; certain it is he had 
ever cause to view humanity under 
its fairest aspect. He never lost a 
friend; he never met with coldness 
or neglect. His family were de- 
votedly attached to him; those upon 
whom he was instrumental in con- 
ferring benefits were rarely, if ever, 
wanting in gratitude; and his own 
claims to consideration were readily 
and liberally allowed. All these 
things pass away. His memory 
may be cherished as a faithful pas- 
tor and firm friend, by some few 
“ fashioned of the better sort of 
ciay,”’ and his social qualities may 
secure him a place for a season in 
the recollection of those who only 
sought in him an agreeable com- 
panion, but, as an author, he can 
scarcely be forgotten. His produc- 
tions, whatever may be their de- 
fects or blemishes, must occupy that 
niche in the literature of the country 
which his genius has unouestionably 
carved out.’ 

He died on June 17, 1845, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age, from 
the effects of an inflammation in the 
throat. 
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THE SUN’S CORONA. 
By Ricwarp A, Procror, B.A. Cantas. 
Author of ‘The Sun,’ ‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &ce. 


N a paper which appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine for February 
1870 I called attention to certain 
results which seemed fairly de- 
ducible from the observations made 
by American astronomers and 
physicists during the eclipse of 
August 7, 1869. The news of those 
observations reached me while I 
was engaged on that paper (en- 
titled Strange Discoveries respect- 
ing the Aurora), and seemed to 
add a new importance to the dis- 
coveries which I had already re- 
corded. The aurora had been 


analysed with the spectroscope, and 
the results were full of interest. 
The zodiacal light had been simi- 
larly analysed, with results indi- 
cating an association between this 
phenomenon and the terrestrial 


aurora; and this circumstance 
seemed even more interesting than 
the facts revealed respecting the 
aurora itself. But scarcely had 
these results been recorded when 
there came the news that the solar 
corona had also been analysed with 
the spectroscope during the eclipse 
of 1869, and that its spectrum pre- 
sented the same bright lines which 
appear in that of the terrestrial 
aurora! Three phenomena severally 
interesting, as well as severally per- 
plexing, were thus brought into 
seeming association; and though 
the nature of any one of them was 
by no means definitely revealed, yet 
considerations of the most signifi- 
cant nature were suggested—con- 
siderations at once enbancing the 
interest of these several phenomena 
and promising to afford one day a 
means by which all three might be 
interpreted. 

Let us examine what is the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge respect- 
ing the sun’s corona, noting specially 


what new light, if any, has been 
thrown upon the problem by the 
recent eclipse expeditions, but also 
not forgetting that vast mass of 
evidence which former observers 
have accumulated for our use. It 
may be noted, indeed, that if we 
are in a position to theorise at all 
respecting the corona’s nature, we 
shall certainly not theorise safely 
unless we consider al/ the evidence 
we have. To take this or that fact, 
however striking, and on it to found 
a theory respecting a phenomenon 
so remarkable, and presenting so 
many complex relations, would be 
unwise indeed. We must endeavour 
to bear in mind all that has been 
learned, to apportion to each ob- 
served fact its due weight, and 
where observed facts seem opposed 
to each other to analyse them with 
special care, since nearly always the 
most definite and striking evidence 
is afforded by those observations 
which seem most perplexing. 

Let us first examine what is 
known about the sua and his sur- 
roundings, in order that we may the 
more satisfactorily weigh the evi- 
dence respecting phenomena as yet 
unexplained. Such a course is also 
rendered advisable by the fact that 
there will be frequent occasion to 
refer to the prominences and other 
like features in speaking of the 
corona and the problems it presents 
to us for solution. 

The rainbow-tinted streak which 
forms the basis (soto speak) of the 
solar spectrum. tells us that the 
sun’s light comes in the first place 
from matter which is incandescent, 
and is either solid or liquid; or, if 
gaseous, exists at a very great 
pressure. The innumerable dark 
lines which cross the rainbow- 
tinted streak show that outside 
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this matter there are the vapours 
of many well-known terrestrial ele- 
ments, existing at a lower tempera- 
ture than the matter which gives 
the continuous background of the 
spectrum, Of the exact position 
of these absorbing vapours we know 
(or, perhaps, I should say we knew, 
before the recent eclipse) compara- 
tively little; but they must neces- 
sarily lie above the regions whence 
the really white light proceeds. 
Outside these absorbing vapours 
is that region into which the 
coloured prominences are projected. 
But far lower than the summits of 
the prominences there lies the re- 
zion to which the Astronomer- 
foyal gave (in 1842) the expres- 
sive name the sierra. It appears in 
solar eclipses as an are of red light 
around the sun. Its border is well 
defined and serrated. In colour it 
resembles closely the prominences ; 
and the researches of spectroscopists 
have shown that it consists in the 
main of the same gases. It is this 
layer which Mr. Lockyer, unaware 
of its prior recognition, called the 
chromosphere, a name which is, for 
many reasons, far less satisfactory 
than the one devised by Mr. Airy. 
Then, lastly, outside the promi- 
nences and the sierra there had 
been recognised the corona, a glory 
of light surrounding the sun during 
total eclipses. Precisely as the 
coloured matter is divisible into 
lofty prominences and the low 
sierra, so this corona had been seen 
to consist of two distinct portions, 
viz., projecting radiations extending 
sometimes to a distance from the 
sun far exceeding his apparent dia- 
meter, and a lower, brighter, and 
more uniform portion extending to 
a distance of little more than a fifth 
of the sun’s apparent diameter. 
Since the recognition of this pecu- 
liarity has been described by those 
little familiar with the history of 
solar eclipses as the most important 
result of the recent eclipse expedi- 
tions, it may be as well to remark 
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in this place that the fact has been 
known for at least 164 years. For 
in 1706 MM. Plantade and Capiés 
recognised the existence of a ring 
of very white light around the 
moon, within the limits of which 
ring ‘the light was everywhere 
equally vivid; but beyond the ex- 
terior contour the light was less 
intense, and was seen to fade off 
gradually into the surrounding 
darkness, forming an annulus round 
the moon of about eight degrees in 
diameter.’ I quote from Grant's 
Physical Astronomy, to which excel- 
lent treatise I would refer the 
curious reader for many other ac- 
counts respecting the ring-formed 
portion of the corona. 

It is this seemingly compound 
object—the solar corona — that 
astronomers have been so anxiously 
seeking to interpret during the last 
two or three years. The recent 
acquisition of new powers of re- 
search, as well as the new know- 
ledge lately obtained respecting the 
constitution of the solar system, at 
once suggested hopes that this pro- 
blem might be at length mastered, 
and encouraged the expectation 
that the results would throw a most 
important light on the economy of 
those regions of space which imme- 
diately surround the solar orb. 

It may be said that the first at- 
tempt to apply the new means of 
research to the phenomena pre- 
sented by the corona was made 
during the eclipse of 1860, when 
Mr. De la Rue and Fr. Secchi pho- 
tographed the eclipsed sun. The 
success of these physicists was, 
however, but limited as respects 
the corona. They succeeded in ob- 
taining excellent photographs of 


‘the coloured prominences ; but only 


faint indications of the corona are 
shown even in the best of their 
pictures. The photograph which 
showed the widest extension of the 
corona was one of Fr. Secchi’s ; and 
he was enabled to draw from this 
view the conclusion that the corona 
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is somewhat brighter and more de- 
veloped over the solar spot-zone 
than either near the equator or poles 
of the sun. 

Eight years passed, and then the 
approach of the great Indian eclipse, 
one of the most remarkable which 
have ever occurred, led astronomers 
to hope that the powers of the spec- 
troscope might reveal something of 
the true nature of the coronal glory. 
Indeed more was hoped from the 
study of the corona than from that 
of the prominences. This is evi- 
dent from the words in which 
Lieut. Herschel describes the mo- 
ments preceding totality. Address- 
ing Dr. Huggins, he says, ‘ You 
may conceive my state of nervous 
tension at this moment. Whatever 
the corona was competent to show 
must in a few seconds have been 
revealed; unless, indeed, it should 
happen that a prominence or 
sierra should be situated at that 
particular spot, in which case the 
double spectrum would be pre- 
sented.” 

But the result by no means cor- 
responded with the expectations of 
astronomers. The prominences 
were successfully analysed by spec- 
troscopists, whereas the corona on 
this occasion baffled their exertions. 
Major Tennant alone succeeded in 
obtaining any definite result. He 
found that the light of the corona 
gave a faint continuous spectrum, 
without either bright or dark lines ; 
but he was not so satisfied on this 
point as to feel able to draw the 
conclusion which would inevitably 
flow from such an observation if 
satisfactorily made—the conclusion, 
namely, that the corona consists of 
solid or liquid particles, incan- 
descent with intensity of heat. 

Let us briefly consider in what 
respects Major Tennant’s observa- 
tions were unsatisfactory to him. 

The sun’s light when analysed 
prismatically is resolved into a rain- 
bow-tinted streak crossed by dark 
lines. If the corona were a solar 
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atmosphere shining by reflecting 
solar light, its spectrum should re- 
semble the solar spectrum, only of 
course the coronal spectrum would 
be very much fainter. When we 
turn a spectroscope towards the 
sky, we see always the solar spec- 
trum with its dark lines, if the 
spectroscope be but properly ad- 
justed. I take up from beside me, 
as I write, one of Browning's mini- 
ature spectroscopes and direct it 
towards a white cloud. I see a 
rainbow-tinted streak, but I can 
distinguish no dark lines. I have 
only to turn the collar, however, 
which adjusts the slit, in such sort 
as to make the slit narrow enough, 
and then at once there start into 
view the principal dark lines, or 
Fraiinhofer lines, as they are called. 
The fact then that Major Tennant 
had seen no dark lines might not 
necessarily prove that the coronal 
spectrum is aught but a faint solar 
spectrum such as we get from the 
light which our own atmosphere 
reflects to us. Turning to his ac- 
count we learn those particulars 
which are to guide us in forming an 
opinion. ‘Thinking,’ he writes, 
‘that want of light prevented me 
from seeing the bright lines which I 
had fully expected to see on the 
lower strata of the corona, I opened 
the jaws of the slit. What I saw,’ 
he proceeds, ‘was undoubtedly a 
continuous spectrum, and I saw no 
lines.’ (The italics are his.) ‘There 
may have been dark lines of course, 
but with so faint a spectrunt and 
the jaws of the slit wide apart, they 
might escape notice.’ 

During the year which elapsed 
before further attempts were made 
to solve the problem, certain results 
were achieved which seemed to bear 
indirectly on the subject of the 
corona. The bright lines belonging 
to the spectrum of the prominences 
were found to be visible when the 
sun is not eclipsed, if only spec- 
troscopes of adequate dispersive 
power (able, therefore, to sufficiently 
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reduce the light of our own atmo- 
sphere, which blots out the promi- 
nences themselves) were made use 
of. Now amongst these bright lines 
are those of the gas hydrogen, and 
physicists knew something of the 
laws according to which the lines of 
this gas vary, with varying circum- 
stances of pressure, temperature, and 
soon. Availing himself of the know- 
ledge thus acquired by the labours 
of Huggins, Plucker, Hittorf, and 
Frankland, Mr. Lockyer was able, 
from the appearance of the lines of 
the prominence-spectrum, to con- 
clude that in all probability the 
atmospheric pressure close by the 
sun’s surface is not nearly so great 
as we should expect it to be if the 
corona isa solar atmosphere. Wull- 
ner, a most experienced spectro- 
scopist, was able to deduce from his 
own observations this interesting 
result, that close by the visible 
limits of the solar disc, the at- 
mospheric pressure lies between 
that corresponding to two inches 
of the mercurial barometer at the 
earth’s surface, and that correspond- 
ing to twenty inches; or, in other 
words, fallscensiderably short (even 
at the highest assignable value) of 
the pressure of our own atmosphere 
near the sea-level. For this last- 
named pressure corresponds, on the 
average, to about thirty inches of the 
mercurial barometer. 

Now without admitting this con- 
clusion as in reality affording suffi- 
cient evidence respecting the atmo- 
spheric pressure at the sun’s surface, 
it yet shows that ata depth of many 
thousands of miles below the ap- 
parent boundary, even of the inner 
corona, the pressure is by no means 
such as we should anticipate on the 
theory that the corona is a solar 
atmosphere. Remembering that 
our own atmosphere is commonly 
supposed to be Jess than 200 miles 
high, and that it is subject to the 
relatively puny forces of terrestrial 
gravitation alone, it will be recog- 
nised how enormous the pressure of 
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a solar atmosphere would be, if that 
atmosphere were similarly consti- 
tuted and reached many thousands 
of miles from the solar surface, 
while the attractive force to which 
it would be subjected would be 
the mighty energy of solar gravita- 
tion. 

There was grave reason then for 
doubting whether that theory of the 
corona was true, according to which 
it was regarded (even as respects 
those parts which present a radiated 
structure) as a solar atmosphere. 

Let us pass on, however, to the 
evidence which American astrono- 
mers obtained during the eclipse of 
August 7, 1869. 

It had been reported to them (by 
mistake) that Major Tennant had 
found the coronal spectrum to be 
simply afaint solarspectrum. One 
and all expressed their surprise 
that they could find no dark lines 
on the faint continuous spectrum 
presented by the corona; but they 
detected bright lines. Professor 
Harkness found one bright line. 
Professor Young recognised the 
same line and suspected the exist- 
ence of two others. Professor 
Pickering saw three bright lines. 

Here was a result which seemed 
to exhibit the corona as formed in 
part, at any rate, of luminous va- 
pour. 

The important discovery made 
by the American astronomers was 
questioned by many. Some held 
that by mistake prominence-matter 
had been examined, others that the 
observers had been deceived as to 
the real existence of these lines. 
We owe, however, to Mr. Lockyer 
the only attempt to explain away 
these lines, regarded as really seen 
and in the spectrum of light from 
the direction in which the corona 
appeared. In some respects the 
attempt was not wanting in inge- 
nuity. 

Mr. Lockyer reasoned that a spec- 
trum apparently continuous may be 
made up in reality by the combina- 
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tion of two spectra—a spectrum 
crossed by dark lines and a spec- 
trum consisting of bright lines only. 
Thus if a certain small proportion 
of sun-light—such, for instance, as 
we get from the sky ona dull day 
—were combined with a large pro- 
portion of light from the coloured 
prominences and the sierra (the 
bright lines in whose spectrum cor- 
respond with the principal solar 
dark lines), the solar spectrum from 
the former would have its principal 
dark lines filled up by the promi- 
nence spectrum from the latter. 
This, he suggested, is in all proba- 
bility the case during total eclipse : 
the solar light received by the at- 
mosphere at that time is greatly 
diminished, he reasoned ; the light 
from the prominences is not dimi- 
nished at all; hence results (still I 
am following his reasoning) the 
effective obliteration of the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum, while 
the brighter lines belonging to the 
prominence spectrum become visible 


as such, and so cause the appear- 
ance of those three bright lines 
which the American astronomers 
had mistakenly assigned to the 
corona. 

Only one thing was needed to 
render this ingenious theory accept- 


able. The theory required that a 
certain quantity of solar light 
should fall on that part of the 
atmosphere which lies towards the 
moon’s place during totality, and it 
was unfortunately dcmonstrable 
that nothing of the sort can happen. 
It is not necessary now, however, 
to insist on the arguments by which 
Mr. Lockyer’s theory was opposed 
as soon as urged, because the evi- 
dence obtained during the recent 
eclipse has alone sufficed to dispose 
altogether of the hypothesis. In- 
deed, about half a year after pro- 
pounding it Mr. Lockyer so far 
modified it as to assign to the moon 
the office of deflecting the solar 
rays upon our own atmosphere ; 
and later, he adopted a view far 
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less open to attack than either of 
the two former. He suggested that 
the sun’s light reached our atmo- 
sphere after being reflected by a 
solar atmosphere. He regarded this 
solar atmosphere as the true co- 
rona, and the coronal radiations as 
due to the illumination of our own 
atmosphere by the light from this 
inner corona. Against this theory 
there are none of those obvious 
objections which oppose them- 
selves to the others. That our 
atmosphere is illuminated by light 
from the inner and brighter parts 
of the corona is evident to the 
senses; for during total eclipse 
we see this inner part of the corona 
—that is, its light reaches us—and 
if us, then, of course, the air around 
and above us. Nor is it at all un- 
likely that precisely as we often see 
a halo round the uneclipsed sun, so 
the uneclipsed inner corona may 
produce a similar phenomenon. 

Nor, again, did the same reasons 
present themselves for oppugning 
this theory which had appeared 
when the others were propounded. 
For clearly the enunciation of the 
theory that the light of the corona 
is simply due to the passage of the 
solar rays through our own atmo- 
sphere might be expected to lead 
the observers of solar eclipses to 
attach but small importance to the 
corona. If the corona were of this 
nature—a mere optical phenomenon 
—it would be no better worthy of 
study than those solar beams which 
pass from between openings ia 
clouds. But no such harm could 
accrue from the later theory, even 
though that theory were false; be- 
cause it could only lead to the 
careful analysis of the corona’s 
structure, and the results of such 
analysis could scarcely fail to prove 
highly instructive. 

But while recognising—what had 
indeed been demonstrated many 
years before—a real difference be- 
tween the inner and outer parts of 
the corona, and while also recog- 
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nising the fact that no inconsider- 
able portion of the light received 
from the sky during total eclipse 
must have undergone both reflec- 
tion and refraction in our own at- 
mosphere, the theory that the co- 
ronal radiations are merely terres- 
trial phenomena seemed to me (as 
I believe to all familiar with the 
history of former eclipses) altogether 
untenable. A single radiation, or 
several seen during past eclipses, 
might be explained in this way. 
But the accounts given of some ex- 
tensions of the coronal light were 
such as could be by no means ex- 
plained away as merely phenomena 
of our own atmosphere. It is to 
be remembered that negative evi- 
dence could prove little or nothing. 
That during any given eclipse, or 
that at any given station, no radia- 
tions appeared, would prove indeed 
the extreme delicacy of the light 
received from the coronal rays, but 
not that there are no such rays. 
Again, the apparent motion or dis- 


appearance of a ray, even if accepted 
as proving that some atmospheric 
phenomenon was in question, would 
by no means prove that all coronal 
rays have the same atmospheric 
origin. We may in fact accept both 


these circumstances as _ proved. 
Unquestionably the coronal radia- 
tions are phenomena of exceeding 
delicacy, and almost unquestionably 
atmospheric radiations are some- 
times visible. The real existence 
of coronal radiations is not therefore 
disproved, however, or even ren- 
dered improbable. 

On the other hand, positive evi- 
dence, even if small in quantity, must 
needs be absolutely demonstrative. 
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For let us see what is required if 
the radiations are really solar ap- 
pendages. A beam in our own 
atmosphere would of course move 
swiftly during the progress of the 
moon across the solar disc; but 
matter in the upper regions of the 
air if illuminated during the whole 
duration of totality might present 
the appearance of fixity, and so 
simulate the nature of a coronal 
radiation. To prove that a radia- 
tion was not of this nature it would 
be necessary that it should be seen 
at stations several miles apart. 
This then is the first requisite: in 
order to show that any radial pro- 
jection of the corona belongs to a 
real solar appendage, it should be 
seen unmistakably from stations 
widely separated. But this ic not 
all. If a beam or radiation were 
caused by the solar light falling on 
some matter close by the moon’s 
place '—after the manner of the 
beam from an electric lamp falling 
on dusty air—then this beam would 
shift rapidly, as the moon shifted. 
Hence, this is the second requisite : 
a radial projection if a real solar 
appendage must remain unchanged 
in position as seen from any the 
same station. 

If both of these conditions are 
satisfied in any single instance, if 
the same radiation is seen from 
stations wide apart, and remains 
unchanged in position during the 
whole continuance of totality, there 
can be no further question that 
the corona has an extension cor- 
responding to at least the visible 
limits of the radiation. And a single 
demonstrated instance of this sort 
removes all reasons for doubt as to 


‘I refer to this view because Oudemann has lately urged the theory that certain 
phenomena of the corona may be thus explained. For reasons elsewhere stated, however, 


I regard Oudemann’s theory as wholly untenable. 


To mention no other objection, if 


matter extends from the sun beyond the earth’s orbit, as Oudemann supposes (which 
indeed I do not question), and if this matter is of such a nature that the part between 
the moon and earth can send us an appreciable quantity of light, as Oudemann’s theory 
requires, then the part lying beyond and in the same visual direction, right up to the 
sun’s neighbourhood, would send at least 1,000 times as much light, which coming from 
the same quarter would wholly prevent us from recognising the former portion. 
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those other instances where it had 
only seemed strongly probable that 
the coronal radiations were solar 
appendages. 

Now the first points to be no- 
ticed in the accounts which have 
reached us respecting the eclipse 
of December last, although full of 
interest and importance, yet do not 
bear on this particular considera- 
tion. 

In the first place we have re- 
ceived from many quarters abun- 
dant evidence that the observations 
made by the American astronomers 
in 1869 were trustworthy. The 
double character of the coronal 
spectrum was proved in a manner 
admitting of no question. The 
continuous spectrum without dark 
lines was seen at four different sta- 
tions, while at as many the bright 
lines which had been seen in 
1869, and other bright lines not 
then discernible, were clearly recog- 
nised. It is not my purpose, nor 


indeed does space permit me, to 
give an account of the several ob- 
servations made in Spain and Sicily. 


The following extract from a 
valuable paper by Mr. Langley 
shows what the American physic- 
ist Professor Winlock noted near 
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Cadiz, and the account may be 
regarded as typical of the general 
results deduced by the observers : 
‘ Using a spectroscope of two prisms 
on a five anda half inch achromatic 
(directed by Mr. A. Clark at the 
finder), Professor Winlock found a 
faint continuous spectrum without 
dark lines. Of the bright lines the 
most conspicuous was “1474 Kirch- 
hoff”’’ (a line belonging to the spec- 
trum of the aurora), ‘ which was 
followed round the sun to at least 
twenty minutes from the disc. It 
may be here remarked,’ adds Mr. 
Langley, ‘ that all the spectroscopes 
showed this as much the most con- 
spicuous coronal line. A number 
of other lines were also noted, and 
their position recorded.’ ! 

It was demonstrated, then, that 
the coronal light is, at least in part, 
distinct from that of the promi- 
nences or sierra, since in their light 
the line ‘ 1474 Kirchhoff’ is by no 
means the most prominent, nor 
even at all times visible. Confirma- 
tion was also given to that startling 
theory which I urged in this Maga- 
zine so far back as February 1870 
(and which was independently and 
perhaps earlier urged by others, 
after the observations made during 


1 An observation was made by Professor Young which is highly interesting in itself, 
and personally interesting to me as agreeing perfectly with anticipations I had myself 
expressed. Placing the slit of his spectroscope so as to include a linear space forming a 
tangent to the sun’s disc, he found that ‘at the moment of obscuration, and for one or 
two seconds later, the field of the instrument was filled with bright lines. As far as could 
be judged, during this brief interval every non-atmospheric line of the visible spectrum 
showed bright, an interesting observation confirmed by Mr. Pye.’ ‘ From the concurrence 
of these quite independent observations,’ says Mr. Langley, ‘we seem to be justified 
in assuming the probable existence of an envelope surrounding the photosphere, and 
beneath the chromosphere usually so called, whose thickness must be limited to two or 
three seconds of are, and which gives a discontinuous spectrum consisting of all or nearly 
all the ordinary lines, showing them, that is to say, bright on a dark field.’ Ina note at 
P- 295 of my treatise on the sun (proof sheets to p. 384 were in the hands of some of 
the observers who went to Spain) I write, ‘there may be an atmosphere including the 
vapours of iron, sodium, magnesium, &c. (of all the elements, in fine, whose dark lines 
appear in the solar spectrum) extending, say, one hundred miles above the photosphere, 
and yet no instruments we possess could suffice’ (I refer to observations made on the 
uneclipsed sun) ‘to reveal any trace of its existence. . . . The arguments on the strength 
of which it has been assumed that the absorption to which the dark lines are due takes 
place below the visible photosphere, appear, to say the least, far from demonstrative.’ 
It had in fact always seemed to me that those who urged such arguments forgot how 
minute an angle one hundred miles at the sun’s distance subtends, and that in fact their 
instrumental means could not avail to render a layer of such a depth even sensible, far 
less to analyse its structure. 
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the eclipse of August 1869), that 


the corona is of the nature of a solar 
aurora. 

But if we consider the evidence, 
we find that it does not throw any 
satisfactory light on the chief ques- 
tion at issue—the question, namely, 
of the corona’s extension. Illumi- 
nated as our own air must needs 
have been by that intensely bright 
part of the corona which lies close 
to the sun, the coronal spectrum 
might well be given by the light 
from our atmosphere. There was, 
indeed, a way of determining whe- 
ther this was so or not. Of course, 
the portion of the atmosphere lying 
directly towards the moon would 
be illuminated by the corona as 
fully as the portion outside; unless 
indeed there were haze in the air, 
in which case the figure of the 
coronal ring would be in some sort 
represented, though with consider- 
able expansion, in the resulting halo. 
If, then, the spectroscope were di- 
rected to the moon’s seemingly dark 
disc, the bright lines of the corona 
ought to be visible about as clearly 
as when the spectroscope was di- 
rected outside the true limits (what- 
ever they may be) of the corona. 
Captain Maclear found that the 
bright lines of the corona were 
visible in the light received from 
the direction in which the moon’s 
centre lay; but the lines were not 
half so bright as those seen when 
the spectroscope was directed to a 
distance from the moon’s edge (out- 
side of it) equal to about one-fourth 
of the moon’s apparent diameter. 
This would imply that in the latter 
case the spectroscope was still di- 
rected to a spot within the real 
limits of the corona, or rather of 
that portion of the corona which is 
partly gaseous. 

It will be seen, however, that 
considerable doubt rests on the 
spectroscopic observations, so far 
as they bear on the question of the 
real extension of the corona. In this 
respect, indeed, they can scarcely 
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give either negative or positive 
evidence which can be trusted. For 
even if the bright line spectrum 
were not given by light beyond a 
certain distance from the sun, it 
would by no means follow that the 
coronal light in that direction did 
not come from a real solar append- 
age. The gaseity of the corona 
might be limited to certain dis- 
tances from the sun, although the 
corona itself extended very much 
farther. Nor, again, can the positive 
evidence supplied by the visibility 
of the bright lines at considerable 
distances from the sun be trusted 
implicitly, since, as we have seen, 
our atmosphere may reflect the 
light which supplies those bright 
lines. 

Thus the whole question of the 
corona’s extension depended on the 
success of those who sought for evi- 
dence of the fixity of coronal radia- 
tions seen at any given station, and 
of the identity of radiations so seen 
from different stations. 

So far as ordinary methods of 
observation were concerned, there 
was little reason for hoping that 
this particular eclipse would give 
better results than former ones. 
If any eclipse could have settled 
the question, one would have sup- 
posed the American eclipse of 1869 
would have done so. For then the 
corona was seen from a number of 
stations along a track crossing the 
whole breadth of North America; 
favourable weather was nearly 
everywhere experienced; skilful 
observers were prepared to note 
the appearance of the coronal radia- 
tions ; and finally, it was hoped that 
photographers might succeed in 
obtaining good pictures of the 
corona. But inasmuch as the pho- 
tographs actually obtained only 
showed the brightest part of the 
corona, all depended on direct ob- 
servation; and in this, as in many 
former instances, discrepancies ap- 
peared in the various accounts, 
while the sketches differed also con- 
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siderably inter se. Observers agreed 
in describing the corona as four- 
cornered in figure; but as to its 
colour, its extension, and the exact 
position of the radiations, they were 
not by any means in satisfactory 
agreement. The question remained 
in abeyance: and many were dis- 
posed to believe that the recent 
eclipse would leave this particular 
problem still unsolved. 

Now as respects direct observa- 
tions last December, though there 
was much that seemed to indicate 
that certain radiations were seen 
from different stations, and that 
these radiations remained unchanged 
in position during totality, there 
was still an element of uncertainty. 
Mr. Langley, in the account from 
which I have already quoted, fairly 
sums up the results of observation : 
‘In some well-marked features all 
agree, in other minor ones such dif- 
ferences exist that one might almost 
say each saw a different corona.’ 
Mr. Lockyer, indeed, was so far 
misled by the apparent discordance 
between the accounts which reached 
him, as to pronounce with some 
degree of definiteness the opinion 
that the coronal radiations were 
demonstratively terrestrial phe- 
nomena, speaking of the evidence 
afforded by this discordance as sup- 
plymg ‘the strongest proof of the 
variability of the outer corona.’ 

But at this time the photographs 
taken in Spain and Sicily had not 
been compared with each other, or 
with the drawings of different 
observers. Nor, indeed, was Mr. 
Lockyer, who wrote his account 
from Venice (and had not been 
favoured with a view of the eclipse), 
aware of one strongly marked fea- 
ture in the drawings taken in Spain, 
which promised to give decisive 
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evidence on the point atissue. At 
three stations, forming a triangle 
with sides five or six miles long, 
near Cadiz, a well-marked V-shaped 
gap with clearly defined bounding 
radiations, opposite the moon’s 
south-eastern quadrant, had been 
noticed as the most prominent fea- 
ture of the corona. It had remained 
unchanged in position during the 
whole continuance of totality, al- 
though the play of light and shade 
over the eclipsed sun had been con- 
siderable. It was pictured in a 
large drawing exhibited by Lieut. 
Brown at the January meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 
At the same meeting Mr. Hudson, 
a fellow of St. John’s College, who 
had seen it from another station, 
remarked that in the picture, 
marked as this feature was, it was 
not so marked as it had appeared 
to himself; and Lieut. Brown ad- 
mitted that his picture did not 
present this striking feature to his 
own satisfaction. 

If onlyall the evidence here stated 
could be admitted as certain, the 
question of the existence of real solar 
radiations to a distance nearly equal 
to the moon’s apparent diameter was 
demonstrated. But doubts were 
still expressed whether the accounts 
and drawings disposed finally of the 
question. 

At the same meeting photographs 
by Lord Lindsay were handed 
round, and these seemed scarcely to 
confirm the view that this great V- 
shaped gap really existed in some 
vast solar appendage. In _ these 
photographs no very considerable 
extension of the corona could be 
traced, and it seemed open to ques- 
tion whether, in taking so many as 
nine, Lord Lindsay had not unduly 
shortened the exposure for each.! 


‘I write this under correction. The complete series of photographs will probably not 
be available for examination for some time yet. Certainly, whatever success may be 
eventually found to have rewarded Lord Lindsay's exertions, there can be no question of 


the degree of credit due to him. 


At one time it seemed probable that his expedition, 


set forth at his own charge, would be the only one to uphold the scientific credit of our 


country. 
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Again, there were obvious signs in 
the best of the photographs ex- 
hibited that at Lord Lindsay’s 
station a haze or some other atmo- 
spheric cause had tended to mar 
the distinctness of the corona; for 
the disc of the moon, especially on 
the side where the corona was 
brightest, was illuminated with a 
light far too strong to be otherwise 
explained (assuming always that 
all the photographic operations had 
been satisfactorily performed). 

But after this meeting attention 
was directed to a photograph taken 
by the American observers at a 
station close by. . In this photo- 
graph only a portion of the corona 
was shown;! but the extension 
of the corona was considerably 

reater than in any photographs 
which had hitherto been taken; and 
there, in the south-eastern quadrant, 
was that very V-shaped gap of 
which the observers had spoken, 
and which Lieut. Brown and others 
had depicted. It was not a mere 
faintly seen or perhaps half-sus- 
pected feature, but the most striking 
feature in the photograph. 

One thing only was required to 
remove all shadow of doubt. News 
had reached England that Mr. 
Brothers had been most successful 
in phctographing the corona at his 
station near Syracuse. In the 
fifth plate of six he had taken 
‘the corona is shown,’ said the 
account, ‘as it was never seen on 
glass before.’ 

Here a crucial test seemed avail- 
able. Ifthe great gap opposite the 
south-eastern quadrant was not seen 
in this photograph, negative evi- 
dence, about as strong as negative 
evidence could be in this case, would 
be supplied against the theory that 
the radiations are true solar appen- 
dages. On the other hand, if the 
great gap appeared in the photo- 
graph, then positive evidence of the 
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most convincing kind would be 
afforded on this interesting ques- 
tion. 

I was so fortunate as to be the 
first to receive intelligence on this 
point. Mr. Brothers forwarded, 
through me, to Dr. Huggins, a 
rough drawing of his best photo- 
graph, and in that picture the V- 
shaped gap appears as the most 
striking feature of the corona. It is 
more plainly shown than in the 
American photograph, and its bor- 
ders can be traced very much farther 
from the sun. The photograph, in- 
deed, fairly bears out the statement 
that the corona is shown as it was 
never seen on glass before; it is 
facile princeps among photegraphs 
of the corona: but, except in this 
greater clearness and extension, the 
figure of the great gap and of the 
bounding radiations agrees perfectly 
with the American photograph. 

At length, then, we have evidence 
which cannot be questioned on this 
long mooted point. The corona 
itself has left us an unmistakable 
record, has written down in the 
plainest possible characters a state- 
ment of its true nature. By a 
piece of good fortune such as few 
were so sanguine as to anticipate, a 
feature strongly marked enough to 
be recognisable beyond the possi- 
bility of question has been de- 
picted in two exceptionally success- 
ful photographs, taken at widely 
separated stations, This one fea- 
ture proves all that we require. 
Granted that two radiations (for 
the gap implies necessarily the 
existence of two bounding rays) 
exist in some real solar appendage, 
it will no longer be doubted that 
radiations of the same nature exist 
all round the sun. Nor will it 
now be questioned that the faint 
prolongations of such radial beams, 
seen when eclipses are viewed un- 
der very favourable circumstances, 


‘I do not mean that the outer part had failed to appear on the glass, but that the 
glass only included the inner half. 
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belong also to this solar appendage. 
Those expansions of the four- 
cornered corona in 1869, which 
General Myer, stationed 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level, was able to 
trace to a distance of ‘ two or three 
diameters of the moon’s disc,’ must 
now be regarded as indubitably 
appertaining to some solar appen- 
dage. For the faint shadow of 
doubt which hung over the concur- 
rent accounts of the figure of the 
corona during the American eclipse 
has been fairly dissipated by the 
testimony now obtained ; and once 
admitting the coronal projections 
seen at lower stations as belonging 
to a solar appendage, the extensions 
of those projections seen by obser- 
vers above the denser atmosphe- 
ric strata must of course equally 
be associated with that appendage. 
The fixity of those four far-reach- 
ing extensions during the four 


minutes of totality, as also the fixity 
of the far-reaching extensions seen 
during the Swedish eclipse of 1736, 


not only during totality but for seve- 
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ral seconds afterwards, can now be 
understood. Astronomers have not 
had to deal, in these and other in- 
stances, with beams shining through 
our own atmosphere, but with il- 
luminated regions of space exceed- 
ing the sun’s own orb many times 
in volume. 

As to the physical meaning of 
the coronal phenomena, I refrain at 
present from speaking. The sub- 
ject is one of wide extent, and could 
not fitly be treated at the close of 
such a paper as the present. The 
interpretation of the coronal radia- 
tions is connected, I believe, with 
the subject of meteoric astronomy 
already dealt with in these pages, 
with the phenomena of our own 
auroras, with the zodiacal light, 
with cometary systems, and finally 
with those strange laws according 
to which magnetic and auroral 
phenomena are associated with the 
disturbance of the solar photosphere. 
The task of duly presenting these 
interweaved relations must be left 
to another occasion. 





CHINESE STATESMEN 


ea has been received of the 

arrival at Bordeaux of Cuuna- 
HOw, an Envoy of the Chinese 
Government, despatched on a pro- 
pitiatory mission to France after 
the massacre of nearly all the 
French subjects, including the Con- 
sul, at Tientsin. The appearance 
of this high officer in Europe marks 
an epoch in the history of China. 
It is the first time that a Chinese 
of unquestionable rank and high 
official position has been accredited 
to any Kuropean Power. He is not 
only one of the high officers of the 
Empire, and related to the Imperial 
family, but he is one of their States- 
men. Hitherto it has been thought 
sufficient, as in the case of the Bur- 
lingame mission, to select from 
the Foreign Office in Peking subor- 
dinates — clerks or humble secre- 
taries in the Department—and give 


them a provisional and altogether 
temporary rank as Minister, on the 
clear understanding that their com- 
mission ran only during residence 


in foreign countries. Very muchas 
local military rank is conferred with 
us when officers are sent to foreign 
countries on special service. 
Chung-how has, on the contrary, 
long held high and responsible office 
as Imperial Commissioner and Su- 
perintendent for the five Northern 
Ports. He has also been entrusted 
with the creation of a great arsenal 
at Tientsin for the manufacture of 
powder, the casting of cannon, &c. 
In this many foreign engineers, 
chiefly British, have been employed ; 
while the whole plant of the machin- 
ery has been imported from England. 
In the capacity of Director of this 
great establishment he has shown 
intelligence and energy ; as wellasa 
willingness to accept responsibility, 
and incur large expenditure for 
public purposes, very unusual in 
Chinese mandarins. In this posi- 
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tion he has been brought much in 
contact during several years with 
foreigners of all classes and nations 
—with officials, merchants, travel- 
lers, and his own artisans, many 
of a superior class—and to all he 
was so favourably known that it 
was fondly hoped he was gra- 
dually being educated to appre- 
ciate the superiority of Huropean 
culture and science. Of the ad- 
vantages China might derive from 
freer intercourse, and the enlight- 
ened application of European skill 
and science in developing the re- 
sources of his country, he could 
hardly fail to be convinced. He 
has shown anxiety to possess at 
any cost the best machinery Hurope 
could supply for his arsenal, and 
a line of rail, some two miles in 
length, completely encircled and 
connected all the scattered work- 
shops and buildings, and last year 
locomotives had been ordered to 
utilise it. To him belongs the 
credit therefore of having been the 
first to make a railroad in China, 
and on his own responsibility. The 
extension of this line, or a tram- 
road, to the mouths of the coal- 
pits some miles distant on which 
he depended for his fuel, was in 
contemplation, and seemed, under 
his energetic impulse, to be only 
an affair of time, despite all the 
opposition which every proposition 
of this kind emanating from the 
Foreign Legations had encountered 
from the Government in Peking. 
Seeing what he had so far accom- 
plished, and the favour he was held 
to enjoy with the two Empresses, 
there seemed to be good ground for 
sanguine hopes. His powerful 
physique, in its promise of activity 
as well as energy, seemed to lend a 
sanction to the hopes entertained. 
He is a large-framed, burly-looking 
Tartar—a sort of Eastern type of 
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our own ‘ bluff King Harry.’ Small 
oblique-set eyes, high cheek-bones 
and fleshy cheeks—a look of self-will 
and craft combined, not uncommon 
in his race—all helped to reproduce 
a likeness which, if not very striking 
when closely analysed, may yet give 
the reader a faint ideaof the outward 
presentment of the Emperor’s En- 
voy. Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes and hopes! The outbreak 
at Tientsin and the fearful massacre 
which he, with all the officials on 
the spot, allowed to be consum- 
mated within a short distance from 
his yamén, and to all appearance 
without raising his voice or stirring 
afinger for their defence, has brought 
such obloquy upon him that we 
fancy there are very few foreigners 
besides Mr. Hanbury who have a 
word to say in his favour. The 
utmost that can be alleged in his 
behalf we believe to be, that his 
active complicity in the plotting 
which preceded the murder of so 
many devoted men and women— 
missionaries, sisters of mercy, and 
officials—is ‘ not proven;’ and that 
there may have been reasons un- 
known to the outside world why he 
could not effectively interfere to 
prevent the massacre. But we feel 
no disposition to take up his de- 
fence on these grounds, or any other 
that have been made known. It 
will behove any Government, there- 
fore, to which he may be accredited 
—we hope England may not be 
one—well to consider how far it 
may be consistent with their own 
dignity, and the security of their 
subjects and foreigners generally in 
China, to receive him while he still 
remains unpurged of the crime of 
complicity under which he stands 
charged by the foreign communities 
in China. 

_ Our immediate concern, however, 
18 not with this particular question, 
but with Chinese Statesmen in 
general and their utterances on 
public matters—more especially in 
those which chiefly concern foreign- 
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ers. We have thought it might 
not be uninteresting at the pre- 
sent time to British readers, to 
know something of the ‘gestes 
et faits’ of some of the leading 
Statesmen of China, drawn as it 
were from their own archives, and 
hitherto a blank page in their history 
so far as it is known to foreigners. 
It may not be deemed inopportune 
at such a moment as this moreover, 
nor wholly without utility, if we 
endeavour to supply a great defi- 
ciency, and give some reliable data 
as to the prevailing opinions of the 
chief functionaries and high officers, 
as these appear in a succession of 
State papers not originally meant 
to be seen by foreigners. In this 
latter condition lies their great 
value, since it is to some extent a 
guarantee of truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. Any guarantee in such a 
matter must of course be relative, 
not absolute. Chinese mandarins 
may not always be honest or en- 
tirely truthful in stating their 
opinions to their own Emperor ; but 
at least one strong motive for de- 
ception is removed in eliminating 
the foreign element. We know they 
do not often say what they think 
to foreigners, more especially when 
foreign interests are concerned. It 
is well, then, to know sometimes 
what they say to each other or to 
their Government, in matters of 
fact and of policy nearly touching 
foreign Powers and their interests. 

The importance of such know- 
ledge as may thus be obtained will 
be readily understood, if we con- 
sider that the whole question of 
a Chinese policy turns very much 
upon the status and power of the 
provincial officials, and the rela- 
tive authority of the High offi- 
cers and Court in Peking, who 
are held responsible for the per- 
formance (or non - performance) 
of treaty stipulations. Upon such 
knowledge only can any valid 
opinion be formed as to the fitness 
and applicability of a policy on our 
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part which would only recognise a 
central Government, and altogether 
ignore any responsibility of pro- 
vincial authorities. This policy, 
recently adopted in express terms 
by the British and American Go- 
vernments, and, less explicitly, ac- 
quiesced in by some other Powers, 
regardsthe Emperor (or the Govern- 
ment) as exclusively responsible for 
all violations of treaty and failure of 
execution. And it has been adopted 
to the exclusionofa policy of a mixed 
and more anomalous kind, which 
would admit a resort to local mea- 
sures of coercion in certain excep- 
tional cases, and when all other 
means fail—without meaning there- 
by to question the authority de jure 
of the Emperor, however such acts 
might tend, de facto, to supersede it 
in the eyes of his own subjects, and 
practically usurp or lower it. 

It may be necessary, perhaps, 
by way of introduction, to give 
some general idea of the actual 
distribution of power—so far as 


this is known—while the Emperor 
is in his minority and can have no 
real voice in the government of the 


Empire. Our readers will then be 
better able to estimate the weight 
that may properly attach to the 
opinions emanating from some of 
the leading members of the Great 
Council or Grand Secretariat of the 
Empire. 

Since the coup d'état in No- 
vember 1861, three months after 
the death of the late Emperor, 
Hsien-feng, the supreme govern- 
ment has been vested in the two 
Empress Dowagers as Regents 
during the minority. At that 
time Prince Kung, the chief ac- 
tor in the coup d’état, was named 
Prince or Prime Minister, and made 
President of the Great Council 
(Chiin-chi ch’u), whose function is 
to advise the Sovereign on all 
public matters. In April 1865 
Prince Kung got into trouble, was 
denounced for various offences 
(mainly disrespect towards the 
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Empresses), and as a mitigated pe- 
nalty was deprived of his title and 
position of Prince Minister, with 
which of course went his privilege 
of initiative in all advice given 
to the throne. Since that date it 
is believed he has not been a per- 
son of much power in the palace. 

The highest in rank and most 
powerful Boards or offices in the 
Empire are the Ministers of the 
Presence, the Great Council, and the 
Grand Secretariat. The Ministers 
of the Presence are properly a por- 
tion of his Majesty’s household, 
and not a part of the State ma- 
chinery. They are always, however, 
persons of the highest rank; andas 
they of necessity have always the 
ear of the Emperor, their power is 
very great, especially when the So- 
vereign is weak or inexperienced. 
Their private influence with the 
Sovereign frequently overrides and 
neutralises the constitutional in- 
fluence of the Great Council. It is 
said to do so at the present time. 

There are six or seven Ministers 
of the Presence, of whom Prince 
Kung’s younger brother, the 
seventh Prince, is said to be the 
chief. A son of the late Sang- 
Kolinson, the general whom we 
defeated in 1860, is also one. 

The Great Council is a body like 
the British Cabinet, not recognised 
by the constitution, but when pub- 
lic affairs are on a proper footing 
the real governing body in the 
Empire. There are generally four 
or five members, at present four, 
of whom three are members of the 
Tsungli yamén — Prince Kung, 
Wensiang, and Pao yiin. 

The Grand Secretariat is the 
office of highest rank in the Em- 
pire. It appears in the official Red 
Book, which the two previously 
mentioned do not. There are six 
members, three Tartar and three 
Chinese. Two of the Chinese are 
Tseng Kwo fan and Lo Ping chang, 
Governor-General of Ssuch’uan. A 
person to be appointed to it must 
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have taken the highest literary 
degree at his outset in life. 

The members of the Grand 
Secretariat, as such, have little im- 
mediate influence on affairs. Their 
chief duty is to receive all Imperial 
decrees, see that the action taken 
on them is in accordance with the 
law of the land, and to forward 
them to their destination. 

Governmental action is taken 
either of the direct motion of the 
Emperor and his immediate ad- 
visers, or on memorials presented 
by the high authorities in the 
capital or provinces. In ordinary 
cases the mode of procedure is as 
follows : 

The memorial is forwarded 
through a board of transmission 
and registration to the office of the 
Great Council, where it is read and 
suggestions are made, or a draft of a 
decree drawn up for action thereon. 
This is laid before the throne, and 
if approved sent to the Grand Secre- 
tariat to be copied and despatched. 

The senior of the Empress Dow- 
agers, not the Empress Mother, is 
said to take a great interest in pub- 
lic affairs, to have a violent temper, 
and to be arbitrary in action. On 
more than one occasion she has 
acted against the advice of her 
Ministers, notably in the case of 
the General Shengpao, whose death 
she insisted on about nine years 
ago. 

It is also rumoured that eunuch 
influence—the bane of previous 
dynasties—makes itself felt in the 
palace, notwithstanding an Em- 
press is in power. 

This may be regarded as a sum- 
mary of what constitutes the 
higher regions of government and 
political action. Immediately after 
these come the administrative de- 
partments, and the part they play 
in the machinery of government it 
may be very difficult accurately to 
apportion. 

Whoever has wandered of late 
years, and the travellers have been 
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many, through the dusty or miry 
streets of Peking—for they are 
always either enveloped in clouds 
of dust, or knee deep in mire—will 
probably have had pointed out to 
him a broad street leading from 
the middle gate on the south side 
of the division which separates the 
outer from the inner or Imperial 
city, wherein the palace is situated. 
On the east side of this street are 
situated five of the six supreme 
tribunals of the empire: namely, 
Le Poo, the Buard of Civil Office ; 
Hoo Poo, the Board of Revenue; 
Li Poo, the Board of Rites and 
Ceremonies ; Ping Poo, the Board 
of War; and Kung Poo, the Board 
of Public Works. The first of 
these tribunals appoints, with the 
Emperor’s approbation, persons to 
fill all important civil offices 
throughout the Empire, and super- 
intends their conduct while in 
office; the second has the care of 
the financial concerns of the Em- 
pire, and the decision of lawsuits 
respecting the public lands; the 
third regulates the ceremonies of 
the court and of religious worship ; 
the fourth has the general superin- 
tendence of the army, and likewise 
of the post, and of the transmis- 
sion of prisoners from place to 
place; the fifth has the direction 
of all works undertaken at the 
expense of the public treasury. 
The sixth tribunal, Hing Poo, the 
Board of Punishments, the duties 
of which are sufficiently indicated 
by its name, is situated on the west 
side of the broad avenue mentioned 
above. 

Here is transacted a great deal of 
the administrative business of the 
Empire. In their exterior there is 
nothing in any way imposing. In 
each a gateway gives entrance to 
a moderate-sized courtyard, round 
which are ranged various buildings 
only one storey high, and in the 
interior there is a Spartan simplicity 
as to furniture and decoration. A 
few wooden chairs, tables, and 
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benches constitute the whole. A 
stone or earthen floor is the ordi- 
nary flooring, which is very cold in 
winter, and not particularly cleap at 
any seasonof the year. Mun-shangs 
(official doorkeepers), tingchais 
(office messengers), couriers, and a 
few police runners and villainous- 
looking hangers-on of a semi-official 
status, hang about the outer and 
inner courts, and give a certain air 
of business to the several Boards. 
They are otherwise singularly defi- 
cient in all that could betoken 
their importance as great State 
departments. 

Whatever may be the sins of 
omission or commission of the great 
functionaries of China, inordinate 
luxury is certainly not among the 
number. There is no ostentation 
of wealth anywhere to be seen. 
Their dress is of the plainest silk 
or gauze in summer; and it is 
only in winter that money can be 
expended on their persons, when 
some of the high officers wear 
costly furs. A Budhist chaplet of 
beads of agate or jade, and often of 
less expensive material, a ring of 
jade on the thumb of the mght 
hand as an evidence of their train- 
ing to pull the bow (the tradi- 
tional arm of both Chinese and 
Tartars), and sometimes a button of 
coral at the top of the official cap 
marking their rank, and a pearl in 
the front, complete the most costly 
toilet of prince or grandee. The 
Chinese and the Japanese are the 
only Easterns, so far as civilised 
peoples are in question, who seem 
to set no value on precious stones 
or jewellery of any kind. Pearls 
are in certain request, probably for 
the wives and daughters, but the 
men never wear any kind of trinket. 
Simplicity of taste marks all their 
personal equipment ; and the ladies, 
if they go into extravagance, seem 
to confine it to embroidery of the 
most elaborate and beautiful kind. 
But this is a digression. 

Leaving the street of the Six 
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Boards, we must cross a considerable 
space to reach the quarter of Peking 
where the Foreign Office or Tsung-li- 
Yamén has been located, and where 
all business connected with the Fo- 
reign Legations is transacted. Here 
the Foreign Ministersare received by 
the Board when personal intercourse 
isrequired. This is of later crea- 
tion—in some sort a supplemental 
department—and only takes date 
from the signature of the treaty 
which fixed the residence of the 
foreign representatives in the ca- 
pital. It may be taken as a proof, 
however, of the importance attach- 
ing to it thatthe President is a prince 
of the Imperial blood—the sixth 
brother of the late and uncle of the 
present Emperor. Prince Kung as 
the Americans style him, and 
Prince of Kung as the British 
translate his title (for there is a 
difference on the subject between 
the philologists of the two nations), 
is still young, probably not forty. 
There is no lack of courtesy or 
dignity in his bearing. An Imperial 
Prince, his education must have 
been confined to the study of the 
Chinese classics and the Ceremonial 
‘Rites’ until ten years ago, when 
he was suddenly brought in contact 
with foreigners. He entered public 
life to exchange the ratifications of 
the English and French treaties in 
1860 at the dictation of the victors, 
then in possession of the gates of the 
capital. It must have been a bitter 
humiliation and trial to this young 
representative of his dynasty, and 
from time to time there flashes out 
some trait which shows it has never 
been forgotten. His bearing with 
the foreign representatives, how- 
ever, has at all times been unexcep- 
tionable. He sees them readily, 
as often as they require it, and 
is very punctilious in returning 
their official visits. He receives 
the Ministers always at the thres- 
hold of his apartments in the Ya- 
mén where the interviews take 
place, while two or three of his 
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Minister colleagues receive the 
guest at the entrance of the court- 
yard, where he alights, and always 
accompany him back to the same 
place on his taking leave. Many 
visitors to the Legations have as 
a matter of courtesy been re- 
ceived when any desire to that 
effect has been expressed by a Fo- 
reign Minister, and on these and 
all other occasions a Chinese re- 
fection of fruit and cakes, wine, 
birds’-nest soups, and other luxu- 
ries of the Chinese cuisine is served, 
and the strangers are especially 
pressed, with much hospitality, to 
partake of all the condiments and 
wines, both native and foreign. In 
deference to the sophisticated habits 
of foreigners, wine-glasses and even 
knives and forks are placed on the 
table. Everything else is simple 
and unpretending—the same plain 
wooden chairs and benches and the 
same absence of all ostentation or 
luxury in the furnishing of the 
apartment as at the other Boards. 
The conversation of the Prince is 
full of vivacity, and his know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, the result no 
doubt of ten years’ experience, is 
superior to that of many of the high 
officers in the provinces. Something 
of the imsouciance and weariness 
of an Eastern Prince bored and 
worried by foreign demands and 
exigencies is said at times to be per- 
ceptible ; but mere visitors see no- 
thing of this, and invariably carry 
away an agreeable impression. 
He is very near-sighted, which may 
sometimes convey the idea to those 
who meet him for the first time, of 
his not deeming anything he sees 
in the Foreign Legations worthy 
of being looked at. Probably he 
does not appreciate very highly 
any of our manufactured articles 
or works of art, and pays no more 
attention when they are pressed on 
his notice than bare courtesy re- 
quires. From all reports we do 
not suppose he has any great love 
for foreigners, or would not very 
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gladly see them expelled from the 
Empire; but there is no doubt 
he is one of the few Chinese in high 
places who clearly see the futility 
of any attempts to effect that object, 
and the necessity of making the 
best terms they can with their im- 
portunate and unwelcome guests. 
Space will not allow us to spend 
much more time in a description 
of the other members of the Board, 
some five or six, generally. Of this 
number Wenseang is by far the 
most distinguished, both from his su- 
perior knowledgeand his intellectual 
grasp of the position occupied by 
China in its relations with Foreign 
States. He has aged perceptibly 
within the last few years, and, al- 
though under sixty, he looks worn 
by incessant work and anxieties, and 
has of late been often seriously sick, 
and unable to appear or take any 
part in the business of the Yamén. 
He is believed to have the entire 
confidence of the Prince, and the 
burden and responsibility of all that 
is done rest very much on his 
shoulders. As a member of the 
Grand Secretariat and vested with 
other high functions, his influence 
is very great, both personal and of- 
ficial—subject nevertheless to such 
attenuation as the active hos- 
tility of a very powerful party of 
anti-foreign functionaries within 
and without the palace can effect. 
This party, if party that can pro- 
perly be called which is composed 
of nearly the whole of the educated 
classes of the Empire—ofiicials, 
literati, and gentry—are unceasing 
in their opposition to all progres- 
sive measures, whether emanating 
from the Foreign Board or else- 
where. But Wenseang is held in 
especial hatred as the known 
advocate of a policy of progres- 
sive improvement with foreign aid 
and appliances. The failure of 
the Lay-Osborne fleet very nearly 
effected his ruin, and that of ,his 
patron the Prince also, and has 
ever since told against his influence. 
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The cost and humiliation of that 
most disastrous experiment were all 
visited on his head, and it has no 
doubt tended not solely to impair his 
power, but also to render him more 
timid, and less disposed to make 
any further venture in the same 
direction. He has the reputation 
among his own people of being 
honest, and foreigners know him to 
be patriotic and earnest in what he 
believes to be for the good of his 
country, while far in advance of 
all hiscontemporariesin enlightened 
views as to how in the actual situa- 
tion of affairs that end may best 
be served. Upon occasions he can 
be both bitter and sarcastic, and 
speaks out his mind plainly enough 
against the pretensions of foreigners 
to shape everything to their own 
ends in China. But as a rule he, 
like all other Chinese officials, keeps 
his temper admirably, and very 
rarely allows any outward show of 
excitement or irritation to appear. 
He has nevertheless little credit 
for patriotism or a disinterested 
love of his country with the op- 
posite faction; and of late there 
has been remarked, with failing 
health, an expression of weariness 
as if he were losing heart and 
hope, and began to feel unequal to 
any further struggle. With the 
ever increasing demands for better 
execution of treaties—in things often 
materially and legally impossible in 
the present state of affairs—for 
larger facilities and increased privi- 
leges, on the foreign side—and the 
gathering of hostile elements in 
front and all round him proceeding 
from the Chinese national party, 
who would refuse everything, and, 
if left to themselves, precipitate the 
country into another war with 
the Western Powers—he may well 
feel weary. If the experienced 
Statesman who has been so long at 
the helm of foreign affairs should 
feel worn out with vain effort, and 
only anxious to be relieved of a 
burden of responsibility which be- 
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comes each day more intolerable, 
it cannot be matter of surprise. He 
will be a great loss. Nor is there 
anyone known to foreigners who 
could supply his place in the ma- 
nagement of foreign relations. 

This necessarily imperfect sketch 
may suffice, perhaps, to give a 
glimpse of the framework and ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Go- 
vernment at Peking. We yet lack 
full information as to the part played 
by each of the Departments spe- 
cified, and by the Empresses with 
their surroundings. The entourage 
of an Eastern monarch governing a 
third or fourth of the human race 
by autocratic decrees or ukases, is 
often more influential than all the 
State Departments. The eunuchs, 
concubines, and play-actors who 
constituted the court of the late 
Emperor Hsien-feng, the father of 
the present young Emperor, had 
more influence probably in bringing 
on the war that led the Allies to 
Peking than any of the high officers 
or Ministers. It was generally so 
reported. The anti-foreign and war 
party, though strong in the Boards 
and high offices, may have worked 
through these vile instruments 
always about the person of a weak 
and debauched monarch, who died, 
worn out, before he had passed the 
prime of life. At the present mo- 
ment an aged preceptor of the boy 
Emperor, Wo, is the most rabid 
and implacable of the anti-foreign 
party, as will presently be seen by 
one of his memorials. It is gene- 
rally believed that favourite en- 
nuchs have great influence with the 
Empresses, though holding no re- 
cognised position. The Empress 
Dowager and Empress Mother, as 
well as Prince Kung, are believed to 
be favourable to the maintenance 
of peace ; but the seventh Prince, a 
younger brother of Prince Kung, is 
violently hostile, and joins heartily 
with Wo in all efforts to make 
the anti-foreign faction predomi- 
nate. While these conflicting ele- 
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ments are distracting the councils 
of the Empire at Poking, other 
difficulties arise from the imperfect 
control of the Central Government 
over the provinces. Each of the 
eighteen provinces, or in some cases 
twounited, has for all administrative 
and fiscal purposes a separate and 
nearly independent Government and 
administration. They raise their 
own taxes, and pay their own ser- 
vices civil and military, under very 
little real control from Peking. They 
are merely held bound to remit, for 
the most part in kind, a certain 
proportion of the land and salt 
tax, and to keep order. The levy 
of customs duties on inland trade, 
and administration of justice, are all 
pretty much, by use if not by law, 
in the hands of the provincial au- 
thorities, under the supreme direc- 
tion of a Governor-General. The 
sole check to unlimited power of 
taxation seems to lie in the ‘sa- 
ered right’ of insurrection on the 
part of the people if overtaxed 
or oppressed beyond endurance, 
—and on the part of the Em- 
peror the right of appointment and 
dismissal of every officer, from 
the viceroy down to the lowest 
official. But practically the court at 
Peking has no effective control over 
the administration of affairs in each 
province. This may easily be under- 
stood when we reflect that any one of 
these is more populous and of wider 
area than many European States ; 
and that the Chinese Empire with 
its outlying territories extends over 
more degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude than the whole of Europe, and 
supports a larger population, With- 
out railroads or telegraphic lines, and 
with none of the perfected machin- 
ery of modern times for rapid com- 
munication or concentration of forces, 
it is obvious that anything like a 
perfect centralisation must be impos- 
sible, even were the capital not placed 
at the farthest extremity of so vast 
an Empire. In lieu of this there is a 
theory of responsibility, by which 
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every individual officer in the pro- 
vinces is held accountable in person 
and pocket for whatever goes wrong 
in the district over which he exer- 
cises control or jurisdiction. From 
a famine, an inundation, or an insur- 
rection, to an act of felony on the 
part of an individual, the Imperial 
officers are all held responsible from 
the lowest to the highest. From 
this law of unlimited liability, with 
its oppressive and inequitable opera- 
tion, flow many of the corrupt prac- 
tices as well as the misgovernment 
which everywhere prevail. How 
are treaties with foreign Powers to 
be worked under such conditions 
of government? They may hold 
the Central Government responsible 
if they please, but it is manifest 
there can only be a very limited 
power on the part of the Peking 
authorities to enforce respect 
throughout the provinces for any 
treaty stipulations. The dual 
government of Tartar and Chinese 
high officials in the provinces still 
further complicates matters—and if 
not acting together, as very often 
happens, they paralyse each other. 
How this half-dislocated and 
clumsy confederation of provinces 
under an imperial system, is kept 
together so as to work in any 
way as one Empire, is among the 
many problems which China offers 
to the political student. That it 
does hold together is the marvel, not 
that it cannot be governed and 
moved in perfect obedience to the 
laws, or to the will of a sovereign. 
A Genghis Khan, or a man such as 
the founder of the present dynasty 
was, witha strong will and command- 
ing intellect—one of the few born 
rulers of men which the world pro- 
duces at distant intervals—might 
possibly consolidate and weld into 
one all these semi-detached pro- 
vinces and conflicting elements. But 
that such occupants of the Chinese 
throne as have ruled for the last 
century and a half should achieve 
such a work is simply impossible. 
AA 
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In the meantime successive insur- 
rections distract and devastate the 
country, while wide-spread corrup- 
tion completes the disorganising 
forces constantly at work, weaken- 
ing the Government, wasting the 
resources, and demoralising the 
people. Yet still it lives, and sur- 
vives injuries and disintegrating 
forces which would destroy any 
more highly organised creation. 
Like the great antediluvian mon- 
sters of the megatherion order, the 
vitality is not concentrated in the 
heart or the head, but is diffused 
over the whole mass. A _ limb 
lopped off scarcely affects the life of 
the remainder. 

Our readers will now be better 
prepared to understand under what 
circumstances the actual rulers of 
the country—men high in office in 
the provinces or in the capital— 
act and give their opinions on 
the foreign relations which have 
been imposed upon China by supe- 
rior force, as the price of peace. 
Some of these are well entitled to 
be considered Statesmen in the 
best sense of the word, although 
it follows, of necessity, that defects 
of education and experience in 
Western affairs must limit their 
views, and place them often in a 
position of inferiority when brought 
in contact with the diplomatists or 
Ministers of Europe for the dis- 
cussion of international questions. 
That they have so often held their 
own when not overborne by force 
majeure speaks well for their capa- 
city and general intelligence, and 
some of their State papers will bear 
comparison with like productions 
emanating from the best Govern- 
ments in the West. Chinese rulers 
and Statesmen have suffered griev- 
ously from imperfect translations. 
It is many years since one of the best 
of our interpreters, Mr. Meadows, 
who devoted his life to the accurate 
study of the Chinese language 
written and oral, pointed out the 
evil. In his desultory notes, a col- 
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lection of short but most suggestive 
essays, full of original thought, he 
observes : 


A perfect translation ought to give the 
exact sense of the original, ina style closely 
resembling that of the latter. Keeping 
this in view, even the reader whose philo- 
logical attainments do not extend beyond 
the knowledge of his own language can 
easily perceive of himself that the great 
majority of things published as translations 
from the Chinese (I refer chiefly to those 
intended to be translations of official docu- 
ments) do not deserve the name, and that 
they are in fact wretched. If we consider 
them as a whole, we observe a total want 
of all logical relation between the sen- 
tences. There seems to be no reasoning, 
no continuous train of thought in them ; 
they are merely a succession of abrupt ex- 
clamations, invectives, opinions, and man- 
dates, having little or no connection with 
each other. But the Chinese have been a 
literary people and great writers for up- 
wards of 2,000 years. There is probably 
more written on practical business in China 
than in Great Britain. The Chinese are 
generally considered a sober-minded, ra- 
tional people; and indeed the man who 
enters into an argument with them on sub- 
jects they understand must have all his wits 
about him, without which, and without 
reason on his side, he need not hope to 
prevail. Now, such being the case, is it 
not very extraordinary that they cannot 
write common sense in their official docu- 
ments? The iact is, the Chinese official 
and legal documents, especially the former, 
are, from the methodical, distinct manner 
in which they first state the grounds their 
arguments are based on, from the closeness 
of the reasoning they contain, the absence 
of all useless verbiage, and the constant 
subservience of sound to sense, generally 
superior to English documents of the same 
nature. The reader, in forming an opinicn 
of Chinese writing, must not be led astray 
by certain formal expressions that occur at 
the beginning and end of proclamations 
and official letters, and which, even when 
best translated, sound somewhat odd. After 
all, the Chinese, though apt to use high- 
flown expressions in private correspondence, 
have, in their official letters, nothing so 
outrageous as ‘I have the honour to be, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant,’ &c. &e.; 
and it would be easy to show that, in many 
other of the minor points, their method is 
really better than ours, 


With this premonitory warning 
from so competent a judge as our 
Consul in China was—for we re- 
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gret to say he has passed away, 
after devoting a quarter of a cen- 
tury with untiring diligence to the 
study of the language and the dis- 
charge of consular duties—we may 
now proceed with the examination 
of the State papers themselves, with 
less danger of under-rating their 
merits. The Central Government, 
such as we have described it, when 
cases are referred from the provinces 
in which foreigners are concerned, 
whether merchants or missionaries, 
often find it as hard to deal legally 
with them as we have found it at 
home with offenders whose acts were 
but the expression of a feeling gene- 
rally entertained. And that those 
who make and guide public opinion 
in China are hostile to the foreigner 
does not admit of serious question. 
Whatever rights or privileges we 
possess have been extorted against 
the conscience of the nation—in 
defiance of the moral convictions, 
not only of the Mandarin class— 
that is, of office-holders—but of 
the educated class, numbering not 
thousands, but millions. Chinese of 
the lettered class, who hold other 
opinions about foreign trade, or who 
have begun to appreciate the arts 
and sciences of Western nations and 
all that constitutes their civilisation, 
are as yet in an almost undistin- 
guishable minority. 

One of the few writers on Chinese 
affairs who have any real knowledge 
of facts to guide them has very 
well said that ‘ the relation in which 
Viceroys, Governors, and other high 
Mandarins stand towards the peo- 
ple on the one hand (a people 
deeply imbued with the democratic 
spirit derived from their local mode 
of government, which resembles 
our municipal forms much more 
than is generally supposed or recog- 
nised in reasoning upon these ques- 
tions of responsibility and account- 
ability) and towards the rn 
Government on the other hand, i 
little understood in the West, or 
little regarded by foreigners in 
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China in treating of international 
questions.’ 

Until this want is supplied, and 
some accurate ideas can be gained 
of the distribution of power between 
the rulers and the people, and among 
the ruling classes themselves, we 
are without the necessary data on 
which to found a rational policy in 
our dealings with the Chinese. In the 
meantime, and as a contribution to- 
wards this object, we propose in the 
following pages to show by reference 
to State papers, Reports, and Memo- 
rials to the throne, for the most part 
proceeding from high officers now 
actually engaged in the administra- 
tion of affairs either at the capital 
or in the provinces, what are the 
leading ideas prevalent among the 
more prominent and influential of 
the ruling body, including both gen- 
try and literati in this category. 

The first of these documents ap- 
peared early in 1867, and purports 
to be a petition from Wo-jen, Grand 
Secretary of the Imperial Library 
and senior preceptor of the youthful 
Emperor. As already stated, he is 
known as one of the most violent 
chiefs of the national and anti-fo- 
reign party. It is in effect a hostile 
protest against the proposition of the 
Foreign Board to.establish a college 
for the education of Chinese youth 
in the languages ‘and science of Eu- 
ropeans—the first overt step the 
Board has ventured to take in the 
direction of progress since the hu- 
miliation they suffered in the failure 
of the Lay-Osborne fleet :— 

T’ung chih, 
6th year, 1st month, 28th day, 
(February 1867.) 

Wo, Grand Secretary of the Imperial 
Library, presents a memorial praying that, 
in the interest of true ethics, and to pro- 
mote a correct system of education, a decree 
may be issued forbidding the establishment 
of the school of foreign literature. He 
humbly presents this petition, and on his 
knees beseeches the sacred glance thereon. 

The petitioner having lately heard that « 
memorial had been presented by the Tsungli 
Yuamén recommending the opening of a 
school. of foreign literature, was utterly 
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overcome with astonishment—nay, with 
horror and affright. In his opinion the 
scheme is utterly impracticable. Advan- 
tage is being taken of the sacred ruler’s 
youth to deceive and hoodwink him, and 
the great central and provincial authorities 
should, on that account, exercise a little 
zeal and sincerity, and make their repre- 
sentations upon the matter in severe terms. 
Who would have supposed that, as is the 
case, those in official position utter never a 
word, nor does any remark come from 
those whose express duty is it tospeak out 
(censors)? All, without exception, remain 
humming and hawing, stopping up their 
mouths and keeping their opinions ‘to 
themselves. 

If the present memorialist does not 
speak out, Oe will he be able to confront 
the (late) Sacred Emperors, or how con- 
front his present Majesty, and the genera- 
tions of ages tocome? For is it not true 
that the ruler is venerated according as the 
teacher is respected ? ' 

All beneath heaven receive the reno- 
vating doctrine of the sacred dynasty with 
obedience and awe. An ancient sage 
(Mencius) remarked, ‘ China instructs bar- 
barians, but I have not heard of instruc- 
tion coming from barbarians.’ The pre- 
sent idea of China adopting foreigners as 
teachers is certainly a very astounding 
project. 

The Tsungli Yamén proposes to establish 
a foreign college, and hold examinations 
in astronomy and mathematics. After one 
year of the student’s career has expired he 
will be made a certain allowance, and after 
the expiration of three years the most de- 
serving will be recommended for promo- 
tion, and appointed to the 7th, 8th, or 9th 
official grade. 

All this is, perhaps, not entirely desti- 
tute of reason; but the wise man should 
regard the important and the remote, and 
not fix his attention entirely upon what is 
trivial and immediate. 

Literary men who are desirous of being 
employed in the public service spend ten 
years of their life working hard in needy cir- 
cumstances, with the ambition of rising in 
an official career ; and now all of a sudden 
it would seem that their time and exertions 
are to be wasted upon this worthless busi- 
ness (of foreign studies). No man of sense 
would ever have devised such a scheme. 

Any candidates for the Foreign College 
would in time be entitled to promotion 
even if they did not enter that institution: 


' The idea is this: 
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what is there to induce them to throw away 
this advantage and join the college? The 
Tsungli Yamén have their answer already 
prepared, and rejoin, * We also can grant 
promotion.’ 

Again, such candidates would receive a 
salary in the course of time without enter- 
ing the Tung Wen Kuan. Why is this 
advantage also to be abandoned? The 
Tsungli Yamén are again quite ready with 
their reply : 

‘We also can grant emoluments; and 
our promotions being speedy and salaries 
large, and literary men for the most part 
needy, they will be delighted to join us, 
and only too anxious not to be the hind- 
most.’ So that it appears that all the 
rising men are to transfer their ambition 
in the direction of the Tsungli Yamén. 
But with what propriety can the State, 
which has now prospered for more than 
two hundred years, employ its honours to 
pervert, and its emoluments to corrupt ? 

The petitioner is not aware what may be 
the opinion of the Tsungli Yamén, but his 
own view is that foreigners are the enemies 
of China, and that though apparently they 
treat with us on amicable terms, yet in 
their hearts they are anything but friendly, 
being full of every kind of devilish craft 
and deceit. 

The petitioner is continually wishing ‘ to 
eat their flesh and sleep on their skin ’ (i. e.* 
to make a mattress of it), and thus to satisfy 
his long-founded hatred. How is it that 
the members of the Tsungli Yamén, so far 
from wishing to wipe out their shame and 
gratify their vengeance, on the contrary 
take the greatest pains to beseech them to 
instruct us? 

Supposing it is alleged that foreign lite- 
rature has its uses, and that it is necessary 
to study it now that so much international 
business is being transacted, then surely 
teachers should be selected from among 
those Chinese who are versed in foreign 
literature. Why is it necessary to choose 
foreign instructors ? 

As regurds the students, they should be 
young children of about seven or eight 
years of age. What necessity is there to 
select graduates of the second and third 
class to study, as if the affair were one of 
grave and serious import ? 

It would be well to request that orders 
be issued to the members of the Yamén to 
put a stop to this unprofitable scheme, and 
turn their attention to matters which may 
result in advantage to the State. This is 


The establishment of foreign schools brings teachers into con- 


tempt, and thus ultimately prejudices the respect with which the Emperor should be 


regarded, 
* Confucius: Spring and Autumn, 
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the ardent hope of the petitioner, and would 
moreover be a happy event for government 
and people. 

With this plain and straightforward re- 
presentation petitioner humbly prays, &c. 
&e. &e. 

This reads very like genuine ex- 
pression of the feeling of hatred 
with which the literati and official 
hierarchy of the oldest Asiatic 
Empire might naturally be expected 
to regard all barbarian innovations 
and pretensions to teach the dis- 
ciples of Confucius anything under 
the sun. The ‘horror and affright ’ 
with which this preceptor of the 
young Emperor regards the whole 
scheme has an air of sincerity, and 
well accords with all his known 
utterances. The outspoken vio- 
lence with which the members of the 
Tsungli Yamén are denounced, al- 
though a Prince of the blood is its 
President, betokens either a strong 
conviction of the justice of his 
cause, or the strength of his 
position as the mouthpiece of a 
national party. Most probably 
both. The college has hitherto 
proved a great failure from many 
causes. Defects in. its original 
constitution, and tHe 
hostility of the whole literary and 
official class, have alike combined 
to stifle it in its birth. The last we 
heard of it was an action in the 
Supreme Court of Shanghae by a 
German professor of astronomy and 
mathematics, who disputes the truth 
of the Newtonian theory, brought 
against Mr. Hart, the Inspector- 
General of Maritime Customs. Mr. 
Hart, for his misfortune in this case, 
happens to be a British subject, and 
therefore amenable to British juries 
in Shanghae, which do not enjoy an 
unquestioned reputation for impar- 
tiality where the Chinese Imperial 
customs or Government are con- 
cerned. The action was forindemnity 
on dismissal, his services having been 
found, at the end of two or three 
years, wholly unavailable to any use- 
ful end; and the jury gave him heavy 
damages — the real defendants of 
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course being the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Whether the Privy Council 
will confirm the judgment on appeal 
remains to be seen ; but in any case 
the whole staff of professors, Ger- 
man, French, and English, must 
have proved a very dear bargain to 
the Tsungli Yamén, and the failure 
attending this effort in a right 
direction to-found a school for the 
education of the Chinese cannot but 
have a most disastrous influence in 
deterring the Foreign Office in 
Peking from any similar under- 
takings in future.. As the fiasco of 
the Osborne-Lay fleet was nearly 
fatal to Wenseang’s influence and 
position, so has this costly and abor- 
tive effort to establish a foreign 
college proved a heavy discourage- 
ment to all concerned in promoting 
it, and is likely te be still more in- 
jarious to the few friends of pro- 
gress China has ever produced. 
It has of course given a corre- 
sponding triumph to the anti- 
foreign party, strengthening their 
hands and encouraging them to 
bolder efforts.. Wo can now point 
to his opinion, as entirely borne 
out by the result, that the scheme 
was ‘utterly: impracticable.’ The 
long probation of years required 
to attain any proficiency in the 
knowledge of the written cha- 
racter-of the Chinese classics by 
the scholars, who, as a class, are 
generally extremely poor—and the 
prospect of an easier door being 
opened to office and advancement 
to a certain small number through 
the foreigner naturally roused deep 
feelings of jealousy and anger among 
the literati Whether they all 
arrived at the pitch described 
by the memorialist, and were con- 
tinually wishing to ‘eat the flesh 
and sleep on the skin’ of fo- 
reigners or not, it is certain they 
regarded the whole scheme with 
intense disgust. The foreign com- 
munities in China are clamorous 
against the Chinese Government 
for its anti-foreign and anti-pro- 
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gressive spirit, but a little reflec- 
tion might show how powerless 
any small minority of more en- 
lightened Chinese holding high 
office in the capital must be, in the 
face of such resistance as the 
whole of the official and educated 
classes can offer to any innovation. 
And more especially is this opposi- 
tion provoked by any proposition 
for improvement, either in educa- 
tion or administration, by means of 
foreign agencies. The memorial 
of Wo-jen in connection with the 
history of this college is full of 
instruction to those who can.read 
facts as well as books. After this 
outburst it was sought to neutralise 
his violence and hostile influence by 
putting him on the Foreign Board, 
that he might both realise its diffi- 
culties and share its responsibilities. 
Bat Wo was too strong, and much 
too crafty and subtle, to let himself 
be put in such a position. Al- 
though the Imperial decree went 
forth nominating him, he never 
took his seat, and finally succeeded 
in being exonerated on the ground 
of ill health. 

The second paper on our list is 
also from Wo-jen, and is supposed 
to have been written later in the 
same year of 1867, about the period 
when the Burlingame mission was 
about to be despatched, and it is 
curious to see how this innovation 
in another direction was regarded 
by the national party, of which AVo 
is the mouthpiece. He begins by 
praying that ‘a decree may ; be 
issued to prohibit the Tsungli 
Yamén from considering the pro- 
position of sending a Minister .to 
the foreign nations, to the end that 
the dignity of the Chinese Empire 
may be maintained, and for the 
promotion of economy in expen- 
diture. He humbly presents his 
memorial and solicits the sacred 
glance thereon.’ 
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He then states the grounds of his 
petition, and reasons in support of 
his prayer as follows : 


On the 26th day of the 10th moon me- 
morialist read with reverence the following 
Imperial Decree :— 

* We have received u memorial from the 
Tsungli Yamén to the effect that the amic- 
able relations between China and foreign 
Powers are now of some standing; and see- 
ing that the official who was sent in 1865' 
to the various foreign countries failed to 
visit America, it is now proposed to appoint 
Anson Burlingame, the resident United 
States Minister, to the post of Chinese 
Envoy, and to request that the Foreign 
Office Secretaries Chih-Kiang and Sun-chia- 
ku may be premoted to the second official 
grade and nominated Sub-Envoys; also to 
appoint an English and French official to 
act as Secretaries of Legation, and to select 
two students from each of the three de- 
partments of the School of Foreign Litera- 
ture, who will be appointed to official 
positions and will accompany the mission. 
They will proceed to foreign countries and 
examine into their manners and customs. 
In this way fresh light will be thrown upon 
many matters which may hereafter come 
under consideration, .and we believe will, 
moreover, .be attended with advantage in 
the matter of treaty revision. We have 
decreed that it bedone as desired. Respect 
this’ 


He then proceeds in strictly lo- 
gical order to state his reasous for 
abjecting to the whole scheme: 


In the opinion of the memorialist, al- 
though this proposition of the Yamén may 
be attended with some slight advantage, yet 
the advantage is outweighed by the harm. 
The five following objections to the scheme 
are with reverence offered to his Majesty: 

1. The’ Yamén remark that the amicable 
relations with foreigners are now of some 
standing. How is it they do not reflect 
that the vengeance of his late Majesty still 
remains unwreaked, and the hatred of the 
common people still unfulfilled? Until 
this is accomplished where is the propriety 
of the word ‘relations,’ or how can we 
employ the expression ‘amicable?’ Such 
marked and intentional introduction of 
the words ‘ amicable relations’ is all very 
well when face to face with the barbarian ; 
but where is the object of acknowledging it 
among ourselves ? 

2. When the Tsungli Yamén petitioned, 


‘A simple clerk in the Foreign Board, unaccredited, and merely sent to accompany 


Mr. Hart, the Inspector-General of Maritime Customs, who was returning home on a 
short leave of absence. 
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in 1866, that an official should be de- 
spatched to foreign countries, the only na- 
tion he failed to visit was America; it will 
therefore be expedient to send a mission to 
that country. The officer who was de- 
spatched on the former occasion had not the 
designation of ‘Imperial Envoy,’ but was 
sent with the simple purpose of visiting 
foreign nations! There is not the slightest 
objection to his visiting one nation, or the 
whole number of them; but why make a 
precedent of the proceeding? That such 
an excessive compliment should be paid the 
Americans is very objectionable. 

3. The proposal of the Yamén to appoint 
the United States Minister and an English 
and French official to the respective posts 
of Envoy and Secretaries is manifestly 
putting power into the hands of foreigners. 
But still more astounding is the notion of 
placing a Chinese functionary of the second 
grade in a subordinate position ; it is simply 
tantamount to acknowledging ourselves a 
subject State and ignoring the dignity of 
the Empire. How comes it to pass that 
folly and stupidity suddenly reach such a 
pitch as this ? 

4. The Yamén state that their object is 
to ascertain what are the customs and in- 
clinations of foreigners. They do not seem 
to be aware that their customs are nothing 
but lascivionsness and cunning, while their 
inclinations are simply fiendish and malig- 
nant. The envoys who have been uap- 
pointed will have no opportunity of wit- 
nessing these things, or witnessing them 
they will not have the power to understand 
them: the foreign school students, again, 
will fail to be of any use; and the whole 
affair, in short, is futile and extravagant. 

5. The Yamén allege that the present 
scheme will enlighten them upon the sub- 
jects which come under their consideration, 
and will be of advantage in revising the 
treaty. The memorialist is not aware 
what amount of business comes before the 
Yamén for consideration ; but supposing 
it to be as they state, how are they to de- 
rive enlightenment from their present pro- 
ject? Neither is he, on the other hand, 
cognisant of what matters foreigners are 
engaged in; but as regards the benefit of 
treaty revision, the Yamén do not see that 
any such benefit is entirely on the side of 
the barbarian, while the disadvantages all 
accrue to the Chinese. Who will assert 
that barbarians are willing to make advan- 
tageous concessions to China ? 

6. The above are five cogent objections 
to the practicability of the scheme. Without 
mentioning the difficulty of traversing 
thousands and thousands of miles, there 
arises the important question of travelling 
expenses, which are exorbitant and pro- 
fuse beyond avything known in China. 
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The accounts will of course be in the hands 
of the barbarians, and it will be next to 
impossible to check falsification. Why, 
in the present impoverished condition of 
China, will people refuse to let well alone, 
engage in extravagance instead of economy, 
and devise plans characterised by such 
excessive stupidity as the present? How 
does it happen that the Tsungli Yamén 
dares to initiate an affair which can result 
in nothing but manifest disadvantage ? 

Memorialist therefore prays H. M. to 
prohibit the members of the Yamén en- 
tertaining this proposal; so as better to 
establish the dignity of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and to promote economy in expendi- 
ture. 

These, perhaps foolish and ill-expressed 
views, he ventures humbly to submit to 
their Majesties. 


The perusal of this document 
cannot fail to suggest many grave 
reflections. If we are to assume it 
to be genuine, as there is every 
reason to believe from internal evi- 
dence—and the true expression of 
the feelings and opinions of the edu- 
cated mind of China in regard to 
foreign relations—it reveals a state 
of affairs which promises very ill 
for any progressive policy. 

The indignation of the writer at 
the phrase used by the Tsungli 
Yamén of ‘amicable relations’ as 
implying a forgetfulness of the long 
arrears of hatred and vengeance 
yet unliquidated is amusing, if 
merely the impotent rage of an old 
man in his dotage railing at the 
degenerate times; but if, as he as- 
sumes, such feelings are shared by 
the common people, or even by the 
bulk of the educated and official 
classes, then it has a serious signifi- 
cance. And we believe this to be 
the fact. Independent of the evi- 
dence which such State papers as 
these supply, there is no lack of 
testimony to the same effect, al- 
though, as we are told, it is never 
given by officials ‘ when face to face 
with the barbarian.’ Their persist- 
ent use of this term I (pronounced e 
as in French) among themselves, and 
in all documents and correspon- 
dence not intended for the perusal of 
foreigners, even in decrees and pro- 
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clamations addressed to the people, 
plainly shows the spirit that ani- 
mates the whole official hierarchy. 
The courtesy with which our Repre- 
sentatives are referred to by the Ya- 
mén is the first grief and ground of 
objection of the Great Secretary. The 
rank of ‘Imperial Envoy’ bestowed is 
the second objection to the mission, 


as doing foreign Powers too much * 


honour. And heis of opinion ‘ that 
such an excessive compliment 
should be paid the Americans is 
very objectionable.’ Our cousins 
are very much disposed on the other 
side of the Atlantic to flatter 
themselves they enjoy exceptional 
favour in the eyes of the Chinese. 
It is a great delusion on their part, 
as is well known by residents in 
China, but not the less a generally 
received opinion which the American 
press delights to air on every occa- 
sion. It is not Wo, at all events, 
that will endorse this flattering sug- 
gestion! Of course he objects to a 
foreigner’s being selected to repre- 
sent the Celestial Empire, and is 
indignant at the more ‘astounding 
notion of placing a Chinese func- 
tionary of the second grade in a 
subordinate position.’ That ‘folly 
and stupidity should reach such a 
pitch as this’ is more than he can 
understand. Then again, as to 
another object of the mission, the 
ascertaining ‘what are the customs 
and inclinations of foreigners,’— 
does not the Yamén know ‘they are 
nothing but lasciviousness and cun- 
ning, while their inclinations are 
simply fiendish and malignant?’ As 
to any influence the mission may 
exercise on the coming revision of 
treaties, what can be the benefit ? 
He asks, ‘Is the Yamén not aware 
that any benefit that may arise is 
sure to be on the side of the barba- 
rians, while the disadvantage always 
falls to the Chinese? Who will assert 
that barbarians are willing to make 
advantageous concessions to China?’ 
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The summary rejection by the mer- 
chants of the recent Convention, in 
which a mutual interchange of 
advantages and concessions was 
contemplated, will not have tended 
to weaken Wo’s conviction of the 
extreme folly of ever expecting any- 
thing from Western merchants and 
Governments but fresh demands for 
theirown advantage. These consti- 
tute the five main objections of the 
patriotic Grand Secretary, to which 
he adds a sixth in the lavish scale 
of expense sanctioned—all the 
more that ‘the accounts will of 
course be in the hands of barba- 
rians, and it will be next to impos- 
sible to check falsification.’ This 
is not flattering, certainly; — our 
probity being one of the things 
on which we Britishers most 
pride ourselves, and are least dis- 
posed to believe other nations can 
question. But if, as is generally 
believed, there be any good in 
seeing ourselves as others see us, 
and getting rid of all illusions, even 
at the cost of some pain and morti- 
fication, we ought to congratulate 
ourselves on having Wo to hold the 
mirror and being allowed to read 
two such memorials, submitted 
to their Majesties by one of the 
highest placed of Chinese officials. 
His views may be, as he humbly 
suggests, ‘foolish ;’ but we think our 
readers will agree with us, that 
they are byno means ‘ill-expressed,’ 
even when read with all the dis- 
advantages of a translation made 
as nearly literal as the different 
genius and construction of the two 
languages will admit. They are 
clear, direct, and to the point, how- 
ever unpalatable they may be to 
foreigners. If they should prove of 
as much interest to English readers 
as we cannot help thinking such 
documents ought to be, both in a 
psychological and a political point 
of view, we may in another Number 
give some further samples. 





RAMBLES. 
By Parricius WaLkKER, Esq. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW FROM CROW CASTLE. 


SHUT my eyes and open them 
again. Am I dreaming? It 
seems as if this morning (or was it 
a month ago?) I was endungeoned 
in a labyrinth of grimy, busy 
streets. Modern England moved 
and clattered and chaffered around 
me—’bus men and bourse men, cos- 
termongers and merchant princes, 
shopkeepers, street-haunters, news- 
boys, waggons, chariots, swells and 
‘girls of the period,’ with all the 
sights, sounds, and odours of a huge, 
shapeless modern city, from which 
was no escape; and no other kind 
of life seemed possible. 

City streets have melted like mist. 
Nay, I am no longer in England, 
but emphatically in ‘a Strange 
Land,’ and all the English call it so. 


I rest on a wild and lonely hill-top, 
watching the placid sinking sun of 
a September day, shedding its veil 
of light over a multitude of many- 


folded mountains. Westward, even 
to the gates of sunset, spreads the 
mystic mountain realm, ethereal as 
cloudland, but more permanent. I 
lie on heather; and straight below 
me drop the steep green fields and 
sloping woods to a Valley far down, 
with winding river a scattered 
cottages, Among the opposite 
ramparts of the Vale, cue steep 
crag uplifts the much erymbled 
ruins of a Castle, very ancient, 
whose founder’s name or time no 
man remembers rightly, The gray 
stones seem coeval with the wall 
of cliff behind them, across which 
now runs a last ruddy ray of even- 
ing. The bare fells behind me fall 
into a side glen, with rocky faces 
rising out of copse. A few wild 
sheep that stare and scour away, 
and a wide-winged plover flitting 
round with complaining whinge, 


uneasy at my presence, are the 
only living things I see. 

What is this strange country ? 
The world is not like a map. When 
you look forth froma hill-top you 
see no names marked on the land- 
scape. In reality places have no 
names, nor men and women either. 
Names are extraneous artificialities, 
convenient so long and so far as 
people agree about their form. And 
on this matter people differ ex- 
tremely, and much puzzlement is 
the result. The English call this 
region by a name signifying the 
Strange or Outlandish Country; 
the natives naturally call it much 
otherwise. What boots it? Here 
are ancient mountains, rocky ribs of 
our earth, and vault of sky coloured 
with the last light of one more day 
of earth’s history. What are ‘Italy,’ 
‘ India,’ ‘ England,’ and all the rest, 
but names, words, which some use 
and far more reject ? A landscape, 
above all things, has no name, not 
even the pretence of one. 

Yet words of some sort we must 
have, or how am I to go on telling 
you? I will ask this old woman 
plodding in a bye-lane half-way 
down the hill how she names her 
Valley. She is drest, sure enough, 
in a very strange way, peculiar 
to this country, and much like a 
witch in a story-book, She shakes 
her old head in answer to my ques- 
tion; I ask again, very distinctly, 
and she utters two or three words 
in an unknown tongue. A main 
road farther down leads me to- 
wards a large village. Qn a corner 
is a large printed notice which I 
stop to read, but this too is all in 
an unknown tongue, fifty times 
stranger than French or Italian, 
German or Spanish. 
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It was a comfort to iind that the is no other at basis than that 
people at the inn spoke English which ancient Britain spoke before 
intelligibly, though with a strong the Teuton tribes who gave name 
foreign accent, and there were and shape to ‘ England’ were ever 
several English tourists in the heard of in the island. 
dining-room, with one of whom, a Those tribes, Angles, Saxons, and 
mild old gentleman, I had some others, came to call themselves by 
pleasant conversation. After din- the general name of ‘ English ;’ but 
ner we were agreeably surprised to this the Britons never gave in, 
with music, the old airs of the and in this part of the island 
country performed on an extremely Saxons is still the name for all 
ancient sort of stringed instrument, English people. In this the Welsh, 
which was no other than a harp; Irish, and Scottish Kelts are at 
nor in fact were we otherwhere than one. But the English on their 
in the land of Gwynedd in Kymru, part go much farther in disre- 
named by the Saxons or English gard of their neighbours’ claim to 
‘North Wales.’ self-designation: ‘ British’ they ap- 
In good sooth, Wales to this day propriate, in a loose way, to them- 
—day of the nineteenth century, selves; ‘Kymri’ they ignore; and 
with its railways, electric tele- call the people of this western re- 
graphs, Daily Telegraphs, household gion * Strangers ’—‘ Foreigners ’— 
suffrage, et cetera—is in many ways ‘Outlandish Folk’—for this and 
notably unlike England. Undi- nothing else is the meaning of the 
vided now from the larger and term ‘ Welsh.’ The Saxon invaders 
more fertile part of the island by began by calling the British ‘ Wea- 
any Offa’s Dyke, river, line of las,’ and the word sticks to this 
eastles, or other visible march, day. There were ‘ Bret-wealas’ 
its shires geographically and le- (which included the mountaineers 
gally a piece of England, the people of the west); there were ‘Strath- 
here have thoughts, habits, ways of cled-wealas’ to the north of them, 
life of their own, and a language and ‘Uern-wealhas’ (Cornish) to 
of their own, not only generally the south.! 
spoken and written, preached and This people of ancient race dwell- 
sung, but taking the shape of books, ing in the mountainous west wing 
raagazines, and newspapers, pro- of Britain name their own land 
duced and accepted on the ordinary Kymru, and their own selves Kymri 
principles of supply and demand; —whereof no satisfactory derivation 
which language (of course with presents itself: Kimbri—Kipépwe 
many modifications and accretions) —were these their ancestors? and 


1So the Germans call their Italian neighbours ‘ Wélsch;’ and the same term 
appears in Wallachia, Walloon, and also, very probably, in walnut (wal/nuss, ‘strange, 
or foreign, nut’), walrus (wa//ross, ‘strange horse’), and whale (wad/fisch, ‘strange fish’). 
The Irish word for foreigner is ‘ Gail/;’ which long ago was specially applied to 
their Scandinavian invaders, and later to the English. The Scottish Highlanders 
sometimes call the Lowlanders Gall; and the Kymri themselves call an enemy Gal, 
and a foreigner ‘ alltud.” No people apply any form of the word to themselves, or to 
anything natively belonging to them, The essence of it would seem to be a/—the same 
which is in GAAos, alius, and many compounds—expressing otherness; and if this 
be so, ‘Welsh’ and ‘Alien’ are not only exactly equivalent, but are varied forms 
merely of the same sign. All the forms are most likely cognate with the Sanskrit 
anya, ‘other. (In etymologies, says the satirist, consonants matter nothing—and 
vowels very little!) Itis true that ‘Gael,’ that is, one of Irish race, is curiously like 
‘Gaill,’ foreigner; but the exact old form of the first word is ‘Gaedhil,” and I am 
conyinced that the old letters, here and elsewhere, all represented sounds. The old 


way, er something near it, is probably preserved by Paddy's Welsh consins, who sound 
it ‘Gwyddyl.’ 
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who were they? The night of time 
has closed over them in true ‘ Kim- 
merian darkness.’ 

What are they and their language 
to the Irish? ‘ Nothing at all!’ an- 
swered Sir William Betham and 
others; but were quite in error, in 
spite of their elaborated evidences 
and arguments. Our best author- 
ities (Zeuss and other indefatigable 
Teutons) teach us otherwise. Both 
are remnants of the ancient Keltic 
people, who have been intermingled 
with after-comers, nigh submerged, 
almost overwhelmed ; yet remain to 
this day recognisable. Their lan- 
guage too survives, oldest of living 
European tongues, lingering among 
mountains and sea-coast rocks and 
cliffs—a strange and affecting relic 
of the immemorial past. It sounds 


almost as ancient as the sea-gull’s 
cry, the fall of the breaking wave, 
or the dash of the mountain torrent. 

The two remaining dialects of 
the Keltic tongue are the Kymric 
(subdivided by geographical sepa- 


rations, into Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton), and the-Gaedhilic (of Ire- 
land), whereof Scotch-Highland 
and Manx are offshoots of no great 
importance, if indeed they are to 
be regarded as more than dialects ; 
all yet spoken by sections of 
mankind, save Cornish, which fell 
extinct about a century ago; and 
by far the mozt important of them 
all in the fulness of its grammatical 
forms and the mamber and antiquity 
of its literary monuments is the 
Irish Gaedhilic.! But most Welsh 
antiquaries and philologers hitherto 
have ignored their cousin Kelts of 
Erin with amusing completeness,— 


A little more than kin, and less than kind, 


I had watched that sunset from 
one of the Berwyn Hills above the 
village of Llangollen (Church of 
Collen, a dim old British saint) ; 
the civil and excellent hostelry was 
‘The Hand;’ and the musician a 


ee 


+ Zeuss, Gram 
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Welsh harper, who played ‘The 
March of the Men of Harlech ;’ 
Serch Hudol, or ‘ the Allurements of 
Love ;’ and Cadair Idris, commonly 
known as ‘ Jenny Jones.’ 

Charles Mathews (the present 
evergreen actor) put the well- 
known English words to this last, 
which have at least a touch of pas- 
toral simplicity, in Welsh-English, a 
breath of natural sweetness, caught 
by the clever young engineer (as 
C. M. was in his early days) among 
these hills and glens : 


My name's Evan Morgan, I live in Llan- 
gollen, 

The Vale of St. Tafid, the flower of North 
Wales ; 

My father and mother, too, lived in Llan- 
gollen ; 

Good truth, I was born in that sweetest of 
vales, &e. 


Far from first-rate in its way; 
yet not mere gaslight lyricism, 
unrefreshing as its comrade ‘pro- 
perty’ roses and foliage. Mathews’s 
‘Jenny Jones’ is no doubt, on the 
whole, of the stage-pastoral kind ; 
it gets material trom country life 
to amuse the citizen; but it does 
this in an innocent and sympathis- 
ing manner, not flaveured with the 
knowing town-sneer now in vogue. 
One might believe that Mephis- 
tophiles had in good truth become 
our Master of Revels in these latter 
days, were it not for the lack of 
wit and invention. Songs used to 
come up from the country to town, 
like milk—whatever might happen 
to both after their arrival; but now 
it is the town that gives songs to 
the country—and such songs ! 

I confess these things do not 
seem to me altogether trivial. In- 
dividual eharacter (the unit of 
national character) is built up of 
countless petty incidents and habits ; 
and songs and music, methinks, 
can do no trifling harm or good to 
individuals and to nations. I do 
uot believe that the presence or 


. Celt. Prefatio. 
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absence of the musical and lyrical 
faculty (or of any kind of artistic 
faculty) gives the least indication of 
the general character of a man or a 
nation. Marked artistic faculty is 
found in connection, here with one 
set of qualities, there with a set 
entirely different. The Irish, with 
their cousins the Welsh, are na- 
tionally musical; and the Scotch, 
grown unlike to these in many 
things, retain a thread of old cousin- 
ship in music. The Germans are 
musical; so are the Italians; and 
so after their own fashion are the 
Negroes. There is much variety of 
character among nations repre- 
sented musically by the diligent 
Herr Kapellmeister and learned 
contrapuntist, the idle nigger, the 
careless gondolier, the strolling 
harper and piper. Haydn said he 
would rather have written the old 
Irish air ‘Aileen Aroon’ (Eibilin 
a Ruin, ‘Eveleen my Darling’) 
than a dozen of his own best. But 
if every type of individual and na- 
tional character can consort with 
musical genius, music is not the 
less a gift and grace, sweetening 
and embellishing man’s life; nay, 
not seldom helping his uneasy 
steps—if not over a ‘ burning marle’ 
—over some rough and tiresome 
piece of road; and what music we 
have ought to be good, not bad ; and 
the poorer in music ought to learn, 
as they may, from the richer. In 
regard to ‘classical music’ we are 
perhaps improving on the whole; 
certainly there is more of it audible 
in cultivated English circles than 
used to be. Yet most of the draw- 
ing-room songs in vogue are dis- 
mally weak and empty; and as 
to national and popular song: (in 
which words and music are always to 
be reckoned together) there is every- 
where a sad falling off. England 
proper at no time ranked high among 
singing peoples; the English pea- 
sant has ever been stolid in matters 
of music and poetry. It must be 
owned that eating and drinking is his 
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favourite lyrical subject, after which 
comes a rough matter-of-fact amor- 
ousness, with seldom a touch of ten- 
derness or imagination. Yet here too 
was no lack of old melodies, sturdy 
or quaint (if decidedly on a lower 
level than the Irish, Scottish, and 
Welsh), and words that smacked 
of the soil. But the songs of Eng- 
land are now the songs of the Lon- 
don Music Halls, and the lyrical 
blight is spreading over Scotland 
and Wales too, and has crossed the 
Irish Sea. English musicians in the 
last couple of centuries produced a 
rich crop of part-songs, glees, catches, 
&c., many of these good both in music 
and words; but they fly over the 
heads of our peasants and artisans 
for want of a little early culture in 
music. I wish the new School 
Boards would have part-singing 
taught to their young people all 
over-the kingdom. 

This Saturday night, at Llangol- 
len, as Lissued from the door of the 
Hand. fora moonlight walk, the town 
band (as I found it to be) came 
round a corner of the street fol- 
lowed by all the youth of the place. 
It was not playing Ar hyd y nos 
(‘ All through the Night’) or the 
Harlech March, or even ‘ Jenny 
Jones,’ but 


‘Slap bang! here we are again, 
And jolly dogs.are we!’ 


an air with a couple of rather droll 
and catching bars, the rest nil; the 
words mere gin and water. All the 
associations of the thing are of gas- 
light and gutter. 

Might not those gentlefolk of 
patriotic sentiment who labour to 
sustain the ancient Kymric speech 
by their Eisteddfoda and so on, do 
something more than is done to 
keep alive and popular the beau- 
tiful old music of their country, and 
to prevent its being austed by the 
gin-palace lyricism of* ‘Jolly Nash’ 
and ‘the Great Vance”? It would 
be easier to keep alive the music 
than the language, and, as appears 
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to some, it would be a better thing 
to do. Kymric is spoken by a 
few thousand people, and there is 
no possibility of its spreading. 
English is the tongue of trade, of 
law, of literature and science, of 
general intercourse, for a vast and 
constantly increasing proportion 
of mankind. A knowledge of 
Kymric in addition, or any second 
language, if properly acquired and 
subordinated, may be an accom- 
plishment of value to some; but 
this, at best, would be too dearly 
bought by any interference with 
the free and general use of English. 
If the question be, Should Welsh 
be learned as an accomplishment ? 
—By all means, by those who have 
time and taste. But, should Welsh 
be as far as possible kept up as 
the language of West Britain, the 
people be encouraged to converse 
in Welsh, to sing in Welsh, to 
read in Welsh, to pray in Welsh, 
to think in Welsh, and English be 
only known supplementarily as a 
useful foreign tongue? Answer, No: 
this, on the whole, would decidedly 
do far more harm than good. 

The varieties of language among 
mankind have put on record a great 
many remarkable variations of cir- 
cumstances, and manners and ways 
of thinking, and many curious 
refinements in the art of expression 
by words. Nor does form of speech 
fail to react on thinking and on 
doing. The philologist, ethnolo- 
gist, literary student, and finally 
the historian (who ought to be all 
these and much besides) will find 
abundant work for many a long 
year to come amidst the vast mu- 
seum of human speech, in more 
than goo rooms great and small; 
for so many distinct languages 
are reckoned up. But variety of 
language, curious, interesting, and 
valuable as are many of its phe- 
nomena, seems to me, regarded 
broadly, to be at the present day a 
huge hindrance to human progress, 
and that if we could reduce all the 
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living languages of the civilised 
world to half-a-dozen, to three, nay 
to one, it would on the whole be a 
most blessed improvement. The 
disused languages would of course 
remain in their monuments for 
scientific and literary study. 

This is one of the many things 
in our foolish (yet fathomless) 
earthly life on which I expect to 
look back with amusement—thefuss 
people make about their ‘ language.’ 
We use certain words in this street 
for bread and salt, cat and dog, rain 
and snow, while in the very next 
street they use quite another set. 
How proud each street is of its own 
way of talking! Social intercourse 
between the two is imperfect and 
awkward. If an inhabitant of A 
street goes into a shop in B street, 
he does not know what to ask for 
or how to pay for it; if he buys a 
book, he cannot read it ; if hecatches 
some words, he half misunderstands 
them ; and he wholly and habitually 
misunderstands the manners and 
customs, thoughts and intentions of 
B street in general. Imperfect 
intercourse, rival conceit, constant 
suspicion, frequent quarrels—such 
is the mutual attitude of A street 
and B street. It would be too 
much to expect that Europe (to 
say nothing of Asia) should melt 
down its general speech into unity 
within any definable future period. 
France is highly proud of her super- 
refined bastard Latin, trimmed and 
snipt and polished within an inch 
of its life; very elegant for all 
that. Vaterland would hold stur- 
dily to its strong and copious gut- 
turals; and big Russia to her 
odd-looking but soft-sounding Sla- 
vonic speech, only beginning to be 
heard from afar off by us Occi- 
dentals. Of mellifluous Italian and 
stately Spanish, beautiful as they are, 
the glory and world-importance have 
already receded into the past; yet, 
if they are to become mere literary 
languages, it will not be to-morrow 
or next day. Will Polish live 
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for ever, or be absorbed by the cog- 
nate and conquering Russian? will 
even Turanian ‘ Magyar,’ politically 
luckier, survive, or its allied Finnish 
by the Icy Sea; or the faint whis- 
pers of those curious Basque folk in 
Pyrenean vales? Is Portuguese ne- 
cessary to the world, or Wallachian, 
or the Romansch of the Grisons, all 
modifications of the dialects of Old 
Italy; or the Slavonic Bohemian and 
Balgarian; or the Albanian, sup- 
posed relic of the ‘ barbarians’ who 
bordered on ancient Greece? Is 
there need of the divided Danish, 
Swedish, and ‘celandic, or of Fle- 
mish and Netherlandish speech dis- 
tinct from Gerrian ? Then think of 
the throng of Cialects. It is a lucky 
thing that usually a central classi- 
cal dialect has dominated in each— 
a solid practical gain which we owe 
to the literary class, and mainly to 
the poets. 

Irish Gaelic 
spoken tongue, 


is dying ont as a 
and every attempt 
to prolong its existence is labour 
thrown away. Not very much, 
however, is tried for it: it has 
no modern newspapers and maga- 
zines, or meeting of bards patro- 
nised by the gentry, or prize essays. 
So much the better. It is but 
an obstruction to real progress. 
And such also are spoken Erse, 
and spoken Welsh. Keep up your 
fine old music among the people, 
ladies and gentlemen of Wales, 
a language that addresses all man- 
kind, and let the Kymric (now-a- 
days thickly patched with be- 
Welchified English)—let it sink, 
ungalvanised, into its quiet natural 
repose, not forgotten, nor remem- 
bered without some touch of natural 
pathos such as softens all the past, 
and chiefly the past of our native 
hills and fields, scenes and memo- 
rials of our ancestors’ lives and our 
own. 

Reasons for artificially propping 
up adecaying language may come 
under the heads of literary, poli- 
tical, sentimental, The study of 
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Keltic literature is not likely to 
suffer by the failure of Keltic as a 
living tongue. It is not the Welsh 
or Irish peasart who elucidates 
to the world the relics of ancient 
grammar, law, romance, and poetry, 
but some cultivated Zeuss, Grimm, 
Villemarqué, Llwyd, O'Donovan, 
O’Curry. Policy.of government, 
which formerly set itself against the 
use of the ancient tongue of these 
islands, especially in Ireland, has no 
longer any temptation to concern 
itself directly with the matter ; but 
unity of speech ought to be the aim 
of the ruling powers of the kingdom, 
and of every influential person— 
each a ruler in his own sphere. 
Sentimentally, I feel as strongly 
about old habitudes, old ways of 
speech, old churches and houses 
too, old trees, as most people; and to 
hear the strange-sounding Speech of 
incaleulably ancient days surviving 
on the lips of a peasant among the 
wild mountains of Dun-na-nGall or 
Keredigion gives me a thrill of de- 
light not unmixed with awe. Yet 
I know at the same time that causes 
as wide as all humanity are work- 
ing together, and on the whole 
beneficently working, to its gradual 
extinction; and this conviction 
deepens the feeling with which I 
listen to its accents, and at the same 
time utterly condemns all artificial 
struggles to prolong its natural date. 


My bedroom window at ‘the 
Hand’ gave a pleasant morning 
glimpse of Dee (sacred river of 
the old Britons), now half empty of 
water, rushing from pool to pool 
among the rocks and ledges of its 
bed, and between me and it were 
the church and churchyard. The 
old village clusters round these— 
white houses and slated roofs, with 
two or three new streets beyond ; 
the river is crossed by an ancient 
stone bridge; on either side rise 
the lofty, almost mountainous hills, 
with Dinas Bran, otherwise ‘ Crow 
Castle,’ Rhine-like, on its particu- 
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lar-steep; the general valley closing 
up westwards to the hills, and open- 
ing out to the east and the English 
border — Glen-dwyr-Dwy, ‘Glen of 
the Water of Dee,’ whence Owain of 
that ilk, called ‘Owen Glendower’ 
by the Saxon foe, sallied forth so 
often in his long and obstinate 
resistance to the Fourth Henry of 
England. 

Cross the old bridge, trodden by 
the feet of fifteen generations of vil- 
lagers, take this upward lane, then 
bend to the left, and we come toa 
delicious bit of water-side walk. 
The canal, led off from Dee to bear 
the burdens of a slate quarry, is 
little used. Firs and other trees 
overshadow the broad path beside 
it and the clear greenish gray 
water, which has current enough to 
carry the fallen leaf steadily away. 
In the sunlight it is liquid amber, 
and see among those waving green 
weeds the throng of little olive- 
backed fishes, that ‘ come and vanish 
without noise,’ now in sunny sheen 
and now in cool shadow. ‘ O happy 
live the little fish!’ Under a mossy 
bridge leads the delightful path ; 
then we strike upwards by a cottage, 
commanding a view, fit for palace- 
windows, of the river glimpsing 
through rich groves, the threefold 
Vale (for here it makes an elbow, 
and sends off a branch northwards), 
and the lofty hills that guard it. 
Along a meadowside goes our way, 
into a hollow, dark with trees and 
vocal with a brook winding down 
to the Dee; and a piece of noble 
Gothic architecture rises before us, 
a group of lofty but roofless walls, 
gray and thick ivied, part ashlar, 
part built of thin pieces of slate, 
and pierced with window-openings 
of singular beauty: Monasterium 
de Valle Crucis, an Abbey of the Cis- 
tercian Order, founded about the 
year 1200, some twelvemonth after 
Richard Lionheart’s — battle-thirst 
was quenched by a Limousin arrow, 
The Abbey is ruined but not de- 
serted, secluded but not solitary. 
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An inhabited farm-house, itself of 
gray antiquity, nestles among its 
lofty walls, with an old orchard 
by whose boundary grow elder- 
bushes, black with beaded berries, 
and some huge ash-trees, round 
which a colony of rooks are cawing. 
Sleek cows graze in the green mea- 
dow by the brook. The surround- 
ing hills, clothed on their lower 
slopes with foliage, just touched 
with yellowing autumn, rise aloft 
into a range of bare and almost 
austere summits. All this is ina 
glen going northward out of Llan- 
gollen Vale; and a field or two 
from the Abbey, and belonging to 
the same seclusion, stands a yet 
more ancient and pathetic record of 
bygone time—a round stone pillar, 
some seven feet high, on a quad- 
angular base—Colofn Eliseg—‘ the 
Column of Eliseg.’” A much worn 
inscription in Latin runs round 
the pillar, which has been inter- 
preted as recording that the stone 
was raised (probably about one 
thousand two hundred years ago) 
by Cyngen to the memory of his 
greatgrandfather Eliseg. And Eliseg 
is thought to have been a prince of 
this country, and to have lived in 
Dinas Bran, while his little day 
lasted. The old column, of which 
the top is broken off, was doubtless 
originally a cross, and gave name 
to the Vallis Crucis, some six cen- 
turies before the abbey was built. 

Out of this beautiful glen (two 
miles from Llangollen) I mounted, 
by wood-paths and field-paths, at 
last climbing a long steep slope, to 
the massive mouldered walls of 
Dinas Bran, often called ‘ Crow 
Castle,’ which fits well enough its 
airy site. Bran is Kymric for 
‘crow’; but ‘ Fortress of Bran’— 
a once famous Bran now forgot 
among men—is the likelier mean- 
ing. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago a native bard wrote an Luglyn 
(a particular kind of short poem or 
epigram) somewhat of this pur- 
port : 
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O Dinas Bran, 
Thy gates are gone,— 
Truly the Wild Birds’ Castle now ! 
To thy fortress-height 
From a field of fight 
The raven returns, and the carrion-crow. 


Well done, Bard! I have seen worse 
things in the Sunday papers, as Mr. 
Mould says. These few lines, even 
in the disadvantage of translation, 
expand into a picture of ruin and 
desolation amid a fierceenvironment. 
The Castle, of no small area, was 
dug up out of the stony hill-crest 
on which it stands, and the quarry 
all round it made its dry moat, 
which to this day remains broad 
and deep, though here and there 
partly filled with tumbled ma- 
sonry. Rich and wide are the 
prospects from lofty Dinas Bran, up 
the Vale and down the Vale, woods 
and fields along the winding Dee, 
interfolded and many-headed hill 
region to north and west and south- 
west, and behind, separated by a 
deep glen, a range of rocky pre- 
cipice, severe and lonely, but in 
some places marked with quarry- 
labour. The old Glyndwyrdwy, 
‘Glen of the Water of Dee,’ pro- 
bably reached from beyond Bala 
Lake to nigh the Cheshire border, 
some forty English miles, and a great 
part of its extent lies subject to the 
gazer from Dinas Bran ; — Owen 
Glendower’s country—‘ wild Glen- 
dower ’—(yet the lord of Deeside 
was a man of high culture and 
accomplishments)—the last leader 
recognised as ‘King of Wales ’— 
a notable native personage in Welsh 
history. Four centuries and a half 
ago these hills knew him well, and 
ofttimes echoed his war-cry. In 
Owen’s day Dinas Bran was no 
ruin; and his bard, Iolo Goch, has 
left a song in praise of a beautiful 
maiden dwelling in that high castle, 
whose heart he wished to melt. 

But before Owen, what of Wales 
as a separate country? Have I 
auy distinct notions? 

My recollections and guesses on 
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Crow Castle that day I afterwards 
pieced out, with help of some of the 
most credible books; but as usual, 
it was not easy to disentangle any 
length of clear thread. One must 
cut and snip, and piece out in make- 
shift fashion at best. 


Here is a map of what is now 
called ‘North and South Wales,’ 
a part of the old ‘Kymru,’ which 
extended (say broadly) northward 
to the Clyde, southward to the 
Land’s End, and westward to the 
Severn. Kymru was one large 
division of the island, and had on its 
east border the land of ‘ Loegyr,’ 
on its north ‘ Alban,’ all three 
peopled mainly by Kelts, but each 
with a more or less distinct social 
existence. Kymru seems to have 
early become predominant over the 
other two divisions. North of Al- 
ban, in the wilds of Caledonia, were 
‘Picts,’ or ‘Pechs’— most likely 
Scandinavian folk—of whom much 
has been written and little made 
out. Brython—‘ Britons,’ probably 
the name at first of one tribe— 
gradually became current as the 
name of all these Kelts. They lived 
on the tribal system; each tribe 
with its chosen chief (who must be 
healthy in mind and body); upper 
chiefs or minor kings ruled districts 
of several tribes; and there was some- 
times, not always, it would seem, 
a head king elected from the. rest, 
with special powers of controlment. 
Their Druids, mysterious, obscure, 
who appear to have been both priests 
and judges, did their ceremonies 
under the shadow of ancient oaks 
and amid huge sacrificial stones. 
In a second hierarchal rank stood 
the Bards, who were poets, genealo- 
gists, and historians. The life of 
the tribes was pastoral; they kept 
cattle, sheep, and swine, and some 
horses, lived in small beehive stone 
huts, in wicker bothies, and in 
wooden houses. Mining, metal- 
working, and carpentry for the 
men, and wearing for the women, 
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were their chief hand-labours. The 
richer enclosed their habitations 
with walls or earthworks, occupied 
themselves with hunting and war, 
drank ale and mead, and listened to 
poems and music. The men’s dress 
was tunic and trousers, with cloak of 
wool or fur, and ornaments of gold 
and silver were not rare. Partsof the 
skin were sometimes dyed orstreaked 
with dark blue, and the men wore 
their hair long. Club and javelin, 
sword and spear were the chief 
weapons; the liitle coracle of hide on 
wicker carried them across rivers 
and inlets, and sometimes in rude 
ships they hazarded farther voyage 
into the dim world of waters. The 
burial places of families were marked 
with monumental stones, and for a 
man of note the cairn was piled on 
some conspicuous hill. 

The Romans came to Britain, and 
gradually pushed their legions and 
fortified camps into the western 
fastnesses of the Kymry, but not 
easily: Karadog (Latiné, Caracta- 
cus) fought them for nine years ere 
subdued and sent captive to the 
great city on Tiber. At Kaerleon 
(Castrum Legionis) upon the Usk, 
and Kaerleon on the Dee (now 
Chester) and elsewhere the con- 
querors fixed their stations. 

Many Britons were enlisted into 
the armies of Rome. About A.D. 
285, Dioclesian Emperor, we find 
the Kymric Karawn (Carausius) 
made Admiral of the Roman fleet 
in these seas; and after many suc- 
cesses this Karawn is chosen for 
their head man by both the Bri- 
tish and the Roman colonists, and 
saluted Emperor of Britain. Rome 
treats him as a rebel; but he 
has a prosperous reign of some 
seven years, cut short by an as- 
sassin’s dagger at Kaer Efrog 
(Eboracum—York) A.D. 294. Four 
hundred and sixty-four years after 
Julius Casar’s first landing in 
Britain, and the power of Rome 
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now tottering, Honorius resigned 
possession of the island (a.p. 409), 
and native rule was restored. 

Christianity meanwhile had been 
flowing in, and overpowering the 
old creeds. There were at this time 
numerous bishops in existence. The 
native kings, the corporate cities 
established under Roman law, the 
bishops, these tried to provide for 
the government of the country, and 
its defence against various assail- 
ants—Pechs in the north, Irish in 
the west, and by-and-by, most dan- 
gerousof all, the Saxons and Angles 
in the east and south. Irish inva- 
ders about this period (400—430) 
had succeeded in occupying as con- 
querors a great part of what is now 
called North and South Wales; but 
the Kymri, as times improved, gra- 
dually expelled and absorbed the in- 
trusive Gwyddyl. A peaceful inva- 
sion of holy men from Erin was more 
welcome, who founded numerous 
churches and religious houses, and 
whose names are not yet forgotten. 

But the famous Dewi or Devi 
(David) was of Kymric blood. Son 
of a prince of Cardigan, he became 
priest and bishop, founded many 
monasteries and wrought divers 
miracles. At the Synod of Brevy 
in Cardigan (A.D. 519?) he utterly 
refuted the doctrines of ‘the in- 
fernal monster’ Pelagius.! He was 
(544?) attended in his last hour we 
read, by a visible troop of angels; 
and. his church, which he had built 
on a remote and rocky promontory 
(moving the see thither from Kaer- 
leon) and dedicated to St. Andrew 
the Apostle, was afterwards called 
mainly by his own name,—some- 
times called the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. David. 

The Bishops of St. David’s were 
in a long succession vegetarians 
in diet, taking example from David. 
Bishop Morgenue ate flesh (we 
read), and was killed by pirates; and 
he appeared to a certain bishop in 
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Ireland on the night of his death, 
showing his wounds, and saying 
‘Because I ate flesh I am become 
flesh’ [or carrion ].' Pious Devi and 
his successors probably lived much 
on leeks, of which the soil of South 
Wales is prolific, and hence, it seems 
likely, their devout people came to 
look on the humble vegetable as in 
a manner hallowed ;—sacred asso- 
ciations and memories now shrunk 
to a leek in a Welshman’s hat, he 
knows not why, on the First of 
March. That Welshmen, after 
David's time, wore leeks in their 
hats in some victorious fight with 
the Saxons, is also very credible, 
but is not, to my mind, the origin 
(as commonly said) of the Welsh 
honour for the Leek. 

Some say St. David was uncle of 
King Arthur,—real king, perhaps, 
of the districts of Gwent and Mor- 
ganwg; cloud-king of a wide realm 
of fable and song; made to reflect 
from his cloudy environment in a 
far-away century the chivalric no- 
tions and fantasies of the Thirteen 
Hundreds, and again the poetic art 
and morale of our own day. The 
mighty wizard, his friend, has left 
his own name alive in Caermar- 
then, properly Kaer Merdynn, ‘ Mer- 
lin’s Castle;’ and doubtless he too 
was once a real man. Thus often 
shapes itself the after-fame of early 
warrior, or poet, or saint. Around 
Arthur floats a dream of chivalry : 
in a mist of magic and miracles the 
true memories of Merlin and of 
Bishop David lie hid. 

Gwynedd, Powys, Deheubarth 
(i.e. dexter, right-hand, equivalent 
to south; east being the Keltic 
cardinal point) were the three 
main divisions, northern, middle, 
and southern, of the land we now 
call Wales; each usually with its 
own king or regulus. Arthur’s 
Gwent and Morganwg were sub- 
divisions of Deheubarth, as were 
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also Dyfed (from David) and Gower. 
The kings and sub-kings often 
fought among themselves, and to 
crush each other seldom scrupled to 
ally themselves with any available 
foreign force. Such were the Keltic 
tribes and their chieftains in Erin : 
such were they in Kymru. 

When the North-Teuton peoples, 
who first landed in Kent some forty 
years after the Romans were gone, 
had spread north, south, and west, 
breaking down all opposition, and 
founding three English kingdoms, 
—Mercia, the central and largest, 
touched Kymru all along its western 
border. For years and generations 
and centuries, battle, murder, and 
sudden death raged along those 
marches, and Severn, with his 
tributary brooks, carried seaward 
much Welsh and English blood. 
In like manner English Wessex and 
the Kymri of ‘West Wales’ (So- 
merset, Devon, Cornwall—i.e. Horn 
Wales, being a promontory) dashed 
furiously against each other; the 
native ever slowly giving ground to 
the Teuton. 

The Kymri and other Britons 
were Christians, the English were 
pagans. But now comes into Kent 
the Roman monk Augustine with a 
mission from Pope Gregory (A.D. 
597), is permitted by King Ethelbert 
to preach, and to make a settlement 
at Canterbury, converts the people, 
and is made ‘ Bishop of the English.’ 
The Britons, though already Chris- 
tians, were not of the right pattern : 
they kept Easter at a wrong date; 
their priests shaved forehead instead 
of crown; in a word, they did not 
take their orders from Rome. Au- 
gustine called a synod of British 
and English clergy (A.D. 603 ?) in 
Gloucestershire, ‘at a place which 
is to this day called Augustine’s 
Oak.’ 2 Disputation and exhorta- 
tion proving vain to move the Bri- 
tish from their old ways, Augustine 
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produced a blind man ‘of English 
race,’ bade the opposing bishops 
cure him by prayer; and they fail- 
ing, Augustine himself fell on his 
knees and prayed fervently, whereon 
‘immediately the blind man re- 
ceived sight,’ which made a deep 
impression on all present. The 
British clergy asked leave to consult 
their people; a second synod was 
held, but still there was disagree- 
ment; and Augustine in parting 
foreboded war and slaughter to 
them in punishment of their con- 
tumacy. ‘All which, through the 
dispensation of the Divine judgment, 
fell out exactly as he had predicted. 
For afterwards the warlike king of 
the English, Ethelfred, having 
raised a strong army, made a very 
great slaughter of that perfidious 
nation at the City of Legions, which 
by the English is called Legacestir, 
but by the Britons more rightly 
Caerlegion’ [Chester].!_ The King 
saw some priests of the Britons who 
were standing in a place apart, and 


asking who they were, was told, 
‘Monks of Bangor, come to pray for 


their fellow-countrymen.’ ‘Then,’ 
said the King, ‘though they bear 
not arms, they fight against us with 
their prayers,’ and ordered them to 
be attacked first, and the most of 
them were slain.2 Then the army 
of the Britons was assailed and 
defeated; and ‘thus,’ saith the 
Venerable Bede, ‘ was fulfilled the 
prediction of the holy Bishop Au- 
gustine, though he himself had been 
long before taken up into the 
heavenly kingdom, that those per- 
fidious men [i.e. the British priests 
who shaved themselves unfashion- 
ably] should feel the vengeance of 
temporal death also, because they 
had despised the offer of eternal 
salvation.” The orthodox English 
King soon after destroyed the Mon- 
astery of Bangor. However slow 
to move at first, he finally became 
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a convert after the Pope’s own 
heart. 

The history goes on, a monoto- 
nous wrangle of ‘Saxon’ against 
Kymry — Edwins and Offas (do 
the names matter now?) agains. 
Kynans and Karadogs—A, B, and 
C versus O, P, and Q: one ferc 
cious chief marching his men into 
another’s territory, destroying all 
before him, and anon driven back 
in turn with great slaughter. But 
the run of the game from year to 
year, and from generation to gene- 
ration, goes against the Welsh. The 
English line keeps creeping in upon 
the Welsh border; and moreover, the 
Welsh kings, great and little, have 
to own submission and pay tribute 
of gold and silver, hawks and 
hounds, ‘and sometimes of wolves’ 
heads, to their powerful Saxon 
neighbours, the kings of Wessex 
and Mercia. 

In the year 844 the three pro- 
vinces of Kymru were for the first 
time united under one king, Rhodri 
Mawr—Roderick the Great—who 
by his father was king of Powys, 
by his mother king of Gwynedd, 
and by his wife king of Deheu- 
barth. His sons succeeded him; 
Anarawd as king of Gwynedd and 
head of the nation, Cadell as king of 
Deheubarth, and Mervyn of Powys. 
English Alfred the Great, who now 
rose to light, was friendly to Anarawd 
and gentle with the Kymri. The 
invading Danes, those fierce pa- 
gans, were usually common ene- 
mies of both, and ravaged English 
and Welsh land impartially. Alfred 
drew from St. David's the learned 
Welsh monk Asser (who afterwards 
wrote the king’s Life) and made 
him bishop of Sherbourne ; in which 
diocese, reaching to the river Tamar, 
were many Loegrian Britons (called 
by the Saxons Weal Cynne—Welsh 
kind). The people beyond the Tamar 
were still under their British kings. 


? Ibid. The Sax. Chron, says two hundred ; Beda says about éwelve hundred. 
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Saxon Alfred, a king who could 
fight when need was, swayed and 
united men by bonds of kindness 
and peace, like few (alas!) of those 
who went before or came after him. 
And a few years after Alfred’s 
death, a Welshman of no unlike 
nature, Howel, son of Cadell and 
grandson of Rhodri-Mawr, re- 
ceived by birthright the kingdoms 
of Powys and Deheubarth (year 
915); his cousin Idwal, son of Ana- 
rawd, becoming king of Gwynedd. 
Howel out of his personal character 
was elected monarch of all Kymru— 
Brenhin Penraith (though Gwynedd 
by rule took lead of the other two 
kingdoms)—and justified the na- 
tional choice by a peaceful and 
prosperous reign of thirty-three 
years, winning “him for all’ future 
time the name of Howel Dda, Howel 
the Good. Here again a wise man 
shone forth like the blessed sun in 
heaven. He excited no jealousy in 
his Kymriec cousin, King Idwal, 
made no quarrels with the son and 
daughter of Saxon Alfred—Edward, 
King of Wessex, and Ethelfleda, 
Lady of the Mercians. When a 
territorial question arose with King 
Athelstan, Howel had it referred to 
a Witangemot (of which assembly 
the Welsh kings were members), that 
met at Hereford ; and the river Wye 
was then fixed as boundary of South 
Wales. This Athelstan (a man un- 
like his grandfather Alfred) drove 
out the Welsh who dwelt in Exeter, 
deeming people of their Tace dan- 
gerous inhabitants of ‘ Saxonia’— 
as Asser in his Latin always terms 
England, his dear native Wales 
being ‘ Britannia.’ 

King Howel laboured diligently, 


in peaceful ways, for the good of 


his people, and set about a general 
reformation and recodification of the 
Ancient Laws. Here is a huge folio 
volume of his work, which the art 
of printing has carried to my table, 
published by Her Majesty 'sGovern- 
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ment in 1841, Kymric on the left- 
hand page, English on the right; a 
book of great interest, of which I 
hope to give some account here- 
after. These old Laws abound in 
curious traits of manners, and are 
full of wisdom and humanity. 

Such men, and especially kings, 
as Howel the Good, are so much 
wanted, ’tis pity they cannot have 
their lease of earthly life renewed by 
the Head Landlord and Lifelord! 
But they themselves would scarcely 
consent to the renewal. Howel 
gone (A.D. 948), all was again con- 
fusion; his four sons and their five 
cousins, sons of Idwal, fell to wrang- 
ling and bloodshed. The Kymri 
tore each other fiercely, and at the 
same time suffered attacks from 
varions other foes. Take a few 
clippings from their annals :—! 


AD, 

959. A great snow in the month of March. 
The sons of Abloee [of Norse 
race, from Ireland] devastated 
Caer Gybi [in Anglesea]. 

Towyn devastated by the Pagans 
[ Danes, doubtless]. 

The Saxons devastated the kingdoms 
of the sons of Idwal. 

Rhodri, son of Idwal, slain, and 
Aberfraw [in Anglesea] devastated, 

967. Iago, son of Idwal, blinded his brother 

Tenay. Ienay was imprisoned, and 
after that hanged. 

. Gower [in South Wales] devastated 
by Einon, son of Owain. 

. Mark, son of Harold, 
Penmon. 

. Nine hundred and seventy was the 
year of Christ when Godfrey, son 
of Harold, devastated Mona [Angle- 
sea], and by great craft subjugated 
the whole island. 


961. 


965. 
966. 


devastated 


And so it goes on, page after 
page, & wearisome calendar of rapine 
and ferocity. 

The Saxon Bretwalda 
29 years old, lately consecrated 
at Bath as King of the Eng- 
lish and Lord of all Britain, ‘ led 
all his ship forees to Chester,’ 
and interposed between the con- 
tending Welsh kings, or reguli, 


Kadgar, 


1 Brut y Tywysogion, ie. Chrovicle of the Princes. 
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his paramount authority (year 
972?).! Kight tributary kings met 
him and made oath of fealty, and 
on the morrow King Eadgar and 
they took boat on the Dee; eight 
kings rowed and King Eadgar 
steered, his nobles following in other 
vessels, and so came to the monas- 
tery of St. John the Baptist for 
mass, and returned in the like 
order.? Five of the kingly oars- 
men were of ‘ Wales,’ the others 
the Kings of the Scots, of Strath- 
clyde, and of the Isles. 

But, not long after, the feuds 
broke out afresh. There ought to 
be merely a red mark or some 
such symbol on the historic page 
for these obscure, indistinguish- 
able slaughters. A second King 
Howel, slain in battle against the 
Mercians in 984, received from 
his countrymen the title of Howel 
Ddrwg, ‘Howel the Bad.’ The 
Danes devastated Wales; the 
Saxons devastated Wales. A killed 
B; D killed A; and da capo all up 
and down the alphabet. 

In the same year (1017) that 
Knut the Dane (or Canute) found 
himself by skill and fortune master 
of England, Llewelyn, son of Sei- 
syll, subduing his rivals, became 
King of all Wales; after a six 
years’ reign he was assassinated ; 
then followed fifteen years of con- 
fusion, which ended in the crown 
coming to Llewelyn’s son Gruffydd 
—Anglicé Griffith (1037). Another 
Howel, helped by Danes and Irish, 
fought against Griffith, but was 
beaten (1042). The Saxons, who 
had by this time much encroached 
westwards from Trefawydd (or, 
as they called it, Hereford), coming 
to the wrong side of the Wye, 
Griffith also smote frequently and 
sharply. Karl Harold (the Harold), 
son of Godwin, opposed him on the 
English part, and took prisoner his 
brother Khys, whose head he cut off. 


1 Ang.-Sax. Chron. 


* Brut y Tywysogion, and Roger of Wendover. 
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But in 1054 Griffith beat the Eng- 
lish in a great battle near Hereford, 
storming and demolishing that for- 
tress and burning the church and 
town, whence ‘with very great 
booty he returned happily and 
victoriously to his own country.’ 
Harold with fresh forces pushed 
into Wales as far as Snowdon, but 
had to return with nothing done 
that time. Haroldcame again, how- 
ever, and burned Rhuddlan Castle ; 
and yetagain (in 1061) with a strong 
army and fleet, when King Grit- 
fith, ‘the man hitherto invincible,’ 
hastening to oppose him, was slain 
‘through the treachery of his own 
men,’ and his head sent to Karl 
Harold, who carried it to King 
Edward at Gloucester. Harold 
moreover built himself a great lodge 
at Porth-ys-Coed (Port of the 
Wood), to which King Edward was 
to come in the hunting season ; but 
it was still unfinished when Karadog 
burst in with his men, slew the 
workmen, defaced the building, and 
carried off all that was portable. 
This on the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in the year 1065. But 
we must hasten on. 

Great events are coming to pass in 
England. The Godwin family have 
culminated, and their star sets in 
blood on the hill of Senlac. But 
Kymru at first concerns itself little 
with the fate of Loegyr, nor cares 
much who found Saxon King Ha- 
rold’s body in the Sussex fields that 
October day in 1066. King Bled- 
dyn next year revises the laws of 
Howel the Good. 

Two years after this, Norman 
William, after bloodily subduing 
all opponents in the north of Eng- 
land and Mercia, threatens and 
cows their Welsh allies, and builds 
strong castles at Chester and 
Shrewsbury. Norman adventurers 
(Ffreinc, ‘French,’ the Welsh call 


them) push into Wales year by 


2 Roger of Wendover (sub an. 974). 
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year, some with grants from Wil- 
liam, some invited to fight as 
mercenaries for this or that rival 
Welsh power, and their solid stone 
castles rise at Trefaldyn (to which 
Arnulph de Montgomery gives his 
own name), at Rhuddlan, and else- 
where. The doom of the Kymric 
kingdom and kingdoms is pro- 
nounced, though it will take two 
centuries more ere its fulfilment. 

Rufus sent more ‘ French ’ adven- 
turers into Wales, who built more 
castles, and in course of time often 
married Welsh  heiresses. He 
marched an army into the wild 
mountainland of the Strange Folk— 
Kadwgan (Kadogan), Regulus of 
Powys, having taken Montgomery 
Castle by storm and destroyed it. 
But after penetrating to the feet of 
Snowdon, where his separated bands 
met on All Saints’ Day, 1095, the 
Red King finding no tangible adver- 
sary, and winter setting in, marched 
back again into England, content- 
ing himself with rebuilding and 
regarrisoning Montgomery Castle 
more strongly than before. In 1097 
Rufus tried Wales and Kadogan 
again, in the summer time, but could 
make nothing of them, finding only 
guerilla warfare among the hills 
and glens, with perpetual losses 
and alarms, and again retired, but 
planned and built a chain of 
castles from Severn to Dee, along 
the border and, guarded by Lords 
Marchers, and supervised by the 
‘Warden of the Welsh Marches.’ 

In the year that ended Rufus’s 
hunting, Griffith of Gwynedd held 
® Bardic festival at Kaerwys, at 
which a musician from Ireland won 
the first prize. These Listeddfoda 
are frequently recorded. 

During the reign of King 
Henry I. the Normans ever became 
stronger in Wales, by arms, craft, 


! Year uncertain. 
: 


1105, 7 or 8? 
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intermarriages, and general watch- 
fulness and _ perseverance ; build- 
ing many more castles, and applying 
the feudal system to their retainers 
and tenants—all which the Welsh 
in general liked ill, and from time 
to time resisted, but fitfully and in 
vain. The Barons, however, still 
found it expedient to allow their 
Welsh subjects to go in many 
things according to the ‘Laws of 
Howel Dda’ and the old customs ; 
and there were two courts in many 
lordships, one feudal and using the 
English tongue, the other native ; 
the Welsh folk clinging as tightly as 
possible to their old laws and lan- 
guage. Native speech at this time 
was the voice of patriotism and 
independence, and drew a sharp 
line between the true Kymri and 
the jargoning Saxons, French (i.e. 
Normans), and Flemish—an inter- 
mingled noise of foreign enmity. 

Moreover, at every opportunity 
that offered, the places of the 
Kymric monks, priests, and bishops 
were filled up with Normans; 
and new abbeys and priories, with 
Norman and French monks wholly 
subservient to Rome, were built on 
the lordships, and endowed with 
Welsh lands. 

Besides all this, King Henry 
Beauclere sent into South Wales,! 
under charge of his lord presi- 
dent there, Gerald de Windsor, a 
number of Flemings, driven from 
their own country by inroads of 
the sea, who sturdily established 
themselves, to the great astonish- 
ment of the Welsh. One of their 
annalists, who was living at the 
time,? reports it rather pathetically 
thus: ‘MCV. The year after 
that, a certain nation, not recog- 
nised as to origin and manners, 
and unknown as to where it had 
been so long hid in the island, 


Karadog, son of Llevoed, compiler of Brut y Tywysogion. I use K, because there is 


no soft C in Keltic. As to old spellings, one name is spelt in the Brut Kadwgawn, 
Chadwgawn, Gadwgawn, within the compass of a few lines (p. 108), 
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was sent by King Henry Beau- 
clere into the country of Dyved 
{named from 8. David: part of 
Pembroke]; and that nation seized 
the whole cantred of Rhos, near 
Aber Cledyf, having driven away 
the people completely ... who 
thus lost their own country and place 
from that time until this day.’ To 
which the chronicler adds, ‘In the 
meanwhile, Gerald, steward of 
Penbroch (Pembroke), built the 
castle of Little Cenarch [or Cen- 
garth], where he settled, and there 
he deposited all his riches, with his 
wife, his heirs, and all dear to him ; 
and he fortified it with a ditch and 
wall, and a gateway with a lock on 
it’—for men had to live on their 
guard from day to day in those 
times. 

About this time, a_ beautiful 
woman, Gerald’s wife aforesaid, 


was the beginning cf new wars. 
Nesta, daughter of King Rhys ap 
Tewdwr(Anglicé Tudor), being sent, 
it seems, in her youth as a hostage 


to the Saxon King, became Beau- 
clerc’s mistress and bore to him a 
son, who was named Fitz-Henry. 
After this, Gerald de Windsor, like a 
proper courtier, married her. They 
had three sons, William, Maurice, 
and David Fitz-Gerald, and two 
daughters (a family, as we shall 
see, that had much to do with Ire- 
land), and they lived in their 
Penbroch castle as above. But 
Prince Owen, the son of Kadogan, 
provincial King of Keredigion (Car- 
digan), fell passionately in love with 
Nesta, and one night attacked 
Gerald’s castle of a sudden, set 
it on fire, and carried Nesta away. 
His father, King Kadogan, com- 
pelled him after a time to send her 
back ; but this hindered not Gerald 
de Windsor to carry fire and sword, 
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witha great force of men, throughout 
South Wales. Kadogan and Owen 
fled by sea, Owen to Ireland; but 
both soon returned to Wales, and 
carried on as they could a straggling 
warfare; other Welsh princes and 
many freebooters fighting on the 
English side. Then King Henry 
sent for one of his nobles, Gilbert de 
Clare, sometimes called ‘Strong- 
bow,’? and said to him, ‘Thou wert 
continually seeking for a portion of 
the land of the Britons from me: I 
will now give thee the land of 
Kadogan, son of Bleddyn; go and 
possess it.’ Whereupon Strongbow 
raised an army, occupied Keredie 
gion, and built two castles, one near 
Aberystwith, the other near Aber- 
teifi. After a time Kadogan made 
submission to King Henry, and re- 
ceived back at his hands a part of 
Keredigion, but had scarce returned 
when he was set upon suddenly by 
an old Welsh enemy, Madog ap 
Ridid, and slain. Owen came back 
from Ireland, and, after fine and 
hostage to King Henry, was per- 
mitted to sit in his father’s place. 
Madog fell into his hands, and 
Owen blinded him, and took all 
that he possessed. 

Thus the Welsh weakened each 
other continually, and the English 
or Anglo-Normans gained ground. 

The Earl of Chester, and in the 
south Strongbow, both complaining 
of the frequent incursions of the 
Welsh, King Henry invaded Wales 
with three armies, one led by him- 
self.‘ The Welsh kings made a 
mutual compact of resistance, but 
after a time Owen, son of Kadogan, 
gave ear to King Henry’s blandish- 
ments and promises (the usual 
policy on both sides), paid ‘a large 
tribute’ and made peace; and 
several of the others followed his 


' Anno 1106 in Brut; 1110 in Ann. Cambr. 
* Sobriquet which descended to his son and grandson, the invader of Ireland. 


* Brut. anno 1107. 


‘Year 1114? The dates hereabouts are variously given, the differences ranging from 


one year to five. 
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example. King Henry knighted 
Owen, and took him with him to 
Normandy. 

At this time the See of St. Da- 
vid’s falling vacant, Henry King 
Beauclerc appointed an Englishman, 
Bernard, to the great anger and 
dismay of all the W elsh ; for this 
Bishop was called ‘ Bishop of 
Wales,’ and generally reckoned pri- 
mate of all that country. 

In 1116 or thereabouts, Griffith, 
son of Rhys, King of part of South 
Wales, fought against the Normans 
and Flemings, and King Henry set 
Owen against Griffith. Gerald de 
Windsor and Owen were now on 
the same side ; but when Owen was 
slain in a wood during some foray, 
Gerald was believed to have been 
his death, for sake of the old feud 
and the outrage on Nesta. Thus 
ended Owen of Keredigion; but 


Griffith at last made submission to 
Henry. 

Giraldus (who was a grandson of 
Nesta) tells a pretty story of this 


Griffith. He, returning from the 
English King’s court in compan 

with Milo, Earl of Hereford and 
‘dominator’ of Brecknock, and 
Payn (or ‘ Pagan’) Fitzjohn, who 
then held the land of Ewias, 
rode in their company along the 
shore of the Lake of Brecknock, 
at that cold season covered with 
various waterfowl, and Earl Milo 
said jestingly, ‘’Tis an old Welsh 
saying that if the natural prince of 
the country coming to this lake 
shall command the birds to sing, 
they all will sing immediately.’ 

Whereto Griffith replied, ‘Do you 
then, who bear yourself as lord of 
this land, give the order first;’ 
which Milo did, and after him 
Fitzjohn, but in vain. Then Grif- 
fith alighting from his horse, and 
kneeling to the east, as if in 
preparation for single combat 
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(‘ tanquam duelli conflictum ibidem 
ingressurus’), prayed earnestly that 
if he were truly descended from the 
natural princes of Wales, the birds 
might now declare it. And forth- 
with all the birds, of every kind, 
beating the water with their wings, 
began to sing and shout together. 
Faith in the divine right of princes 
made such a story easy; yet people 
were ready to give their divinely 
sent princes very rough handling— 
so inconsistent is Man Social, as 
well as Man Individual. 

In 1121? we find again, briefly, 
Welsh against Welsh: red spots all 
over the page. Henry Beauclerc 
again leads an army thither, the 
Welsh as usual withdrawing to their 
mountains and strong places, and 
after a time (little done, and both 
sides tired) making fresh treaties 
and promises. Inthe same year the 
Pope, to please his troublesome little 
flock in the west, conferred on their 
Devi the dignity of high official 
rank in heaven, recognised by God 
and his angels, necessary to be 
recognised by all right-minded men 
—poor pious Devi, who closed his 
eyes on earthly things more than 
tive hundred years ago, by the rocky 
lonely shore of Deheubarth, hence- 
forth ‘ Saint David,’ his shrine more 
than ever the goal of thousands of 
pious pilgrims. Over it, some 50 
years later, rose the stately Cathe- 
dral that still stands, successor of 
many humble edifices on the same 
spot. 

The ensuing years were full of 
home quarrels, plunderings, slaugh- 
ters, and revenges of the Welsh not- 
ables, among themselves. ‘Morgan, 
son of Kadogan (says the old chroni- 
cler), died at Cyprus, in returning 
from Jerusalem,’ after having taken 
the cross and gone to Jerusalem on 
account of his having killed his 
brother Maredud.’ 


1 Itin. Kambria, lib. i., cap. 2. 
2 Annales Cambrie,—Year given 1113 in Brut. 


* Brut, anno 1125. 
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On the death of Henry Beauclere, 
‘son of William the Bastard, and 
King of England and Wales’ (year 
1135), England falling into confu- 
sion, between his nephew Stephen 
and his daughter Empress Maud, 
Wales took the opportunity for 
general insurrection, a volcanic 
outburst in many places at once, 
pitiless to all houses, towns, castles 
and lands of Saxon, Frenchman, 
Fleming, and all living things 
therein. Many castles were sur- 
prised or stormed. At Aberteivy, 
Stephen, constable of the place 
(and now husband of Nesta, the 
fair widow of Gerald de Windsor), 
with a large force of ‘ Flemings, and 
marchers, and Frenchmen,’ fought 
a@ fierce battle against Griffith, son 
of Rhys, and other chiefs, and after 
losing many men drew back into 
the castle. And Griffith, as 
Regulus of Deheubarth, celebrated 
his regained independence by a 
festival of forty days: but next 
year (1136) he died. 

After this time the Welsh chroni- 
clers gradually abandon the term 
Brenhin (king) for their native 
rulers, using J'ywysog (prince) and 
as a minor title Arglwyd (lord, 
governor). 

Many of the intrusive castles in 
Wales lay in ruins. Alien bishops 
and clergy were expelled. The 
Anglo-Normans and Flemish set- 
tlers had hot times of it. But the 
Welsh soon fell to odds again among 
themselves, and then their old foes 
began creeping back and regaining 
lost ground. Among other signs of 
this, we find ‘ Earl Gilbert, son of 
Gilbert,’ coming back in Dyfed and 
building two new castles there.! 
So it went on, Welsh against Welsh, 
Welsh against Anglo-Normans, till 
Stephen of Blois dying made room 
m England for Henry Fitzempress 
and a stronger government (Oct. 
1154). 


? Brut. anno 1144. 
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Disturbed as these times were, 
Welsh literature was not neglected. 
Karadog of Llancarfan compiled his 
Brut y Tywysogion, ‘Chronicle of the 
Princes,’ and many old romantic 
stories, Mabinogion, were collected 
into manuscript form. These are ex- 
tant for us, with lives of saints, trea- 
tises on music, on grammar,on medi- 
cine, and very many poems, to prove 
the mental activity of the Kelt in 
what might seem very unfavourable 
circumstances. Theart of music, too, 
here as in Ireland, was universally 
practised and held in high esteem. 
It is very remarkable how, down 
to this period, the historic, poetic, 
and musical genius of Britain is 
represented for aftercomers almost 
entirely by this outlying moun- 
tainous wing of the island. Bede 
and Alfred are almost the only lights 
shining beyond the boundary. Into 
this corner was pushed and shut 
up the Keltic element of Britain, 
and here, amidst the rough hills 
and with man’s daily life rude 
and perilous, it continued produc- 
tive, with results still alive and 
delightful, whilst rich Mercia, and 
Wessex, and East Anglia, were 
living through centuries of mental 
and artistic barrenness. 

And now let us hasten through 
the reign of Henry Fitzempress, 
who inherited his claim on Wales 
as one of the chief standing dif- 
ficulties of the English Crown — 
and added Ireland to them! Like 
his predecessor, he marched armies 
into Wales, overawed the Welsh 
Reguli, took their submissions, 
built castles, played off one chief 
against another, and backed his 
Norman barons and bishops against 
the Strange Folk when he could. 
In 1157? Henry had made peace 
with all the Welsh Princes, save 
Rhys ap Griffith, who ‘ confede- 
rated all South Wales and all 
his friends, with the whole of their 


? Brut, anno 1157. Annales Cambrie put it at 1165. 
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property as far as the woods of 
the Vale of Tyvi."' Henry ‘sent 
messengers to Rhys, to inform him 
it would be well for him to repair 
to the Court of the King, before he 
brought England and Wales and 
France about his head; and that 
there was none, excepting himself, in 
opposition to the King. And after 
having taken counsel with his good 
men he went to the King’s Court, 
where he was compelled, against his 
will, to make peace with the King, 
under the stipulation of receiving 
the Cantrev Mawr, and such other 
cantrey as the King should be 
pleased to give him, whole and not 
scattered. Yet the King did not 
adhere to this, and gave him a 
piece here and a piece there in the 
lordships of several barons.’? Rhys 
bided quiet a while; but not long 
after, he coming into collision with 
Roger de Clare, war broke out, 
lands were ravaged, castles taken, 
&c., so that King Henry had to go 
himself to the scene. The Welsh 
chiefs, as usual, drew away as the 
King’s force advanced, and in the 
end made submission and gave 
hostages. Roger of Wendover says 
(anno 1163), ‘Malcolm, King of 
Scots, and Rees, Prince of De- 
metia, i.e. South Wales, with 
other Kings and nobles of Cam- 
bria, did homage on the first day 
of June to King Henry and his 
son Prince Henry at Woodstock.’ 
But Rhys and Roger de Clare, who 
seem to have had a mutual personal 
hatred, could not live peaceably as 
neighbours. Kinon, nephew of Rhys, 
was ‘slain in his sleep’ by instiga- 
tion, it was thought, of De Clare; 
and Rhys burst over De Clare’s 
border and burnt his castles. King 
Henry had now his hands full with 
a Becket, and Rhys gained strength; 
so much so that the general Kymri 
once more began to plan and com- 
bine for the expulsion of all fo- 


' Brut, 
2 Ibid. 
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reigners from their ancient realm. 
King Henry collected a large army 
and marched into North Wales. 
Owen, regulus of Gwynedd, Rhys 
of Deheubarth, and the other na- 
tive chiefs from North and South 
led their forces to meet him. They 
encamped against one another near 
Corwen (in the vale of Dee), but 
only skirmishes ensued: then the 
weather grew wet and stormy, and 
provisions began to fail the King; 
so ‘he removed his tents and his 
army to the open plains of England, 
and, full of extreme rage, he ordered 
the hostages, who had been pre- 
viously long imprisoned by him, to 
be blinded; to wit the two sons of 
Owen of Gwynedd, and Howel, and 
Maredud, son of Prince Rhys, and 
many more.’$ 

Then follows an entry of some 
interest :—‘The same year Prince 
Rhys attacked the walls of Aber- 
teivy and its castle, which he broke 
down and burned, and carried off a 
vast booty. And he seized the castle 
of Kil-Gerran and took Robert, 
son of Stephen, and imprisoned 
him ’—Robert Fitzstephen (son of 
Stephen, constable of Aberteivy and 
the beautiful Nesta), kept prisoner 
by Rhys for several years, destined 
to come out at last and play a 
notable part in the history of Ire- 
land. 

And so the Welsh confederates 
continued, on the whole, tomakehead 
during the next four or five years; 
taking, among many other Norman 
castles, the King’s stronghold of 
Rhuddlan. ‘ They sat before it three 
months, and then they got the castle, 
broke it, and burnt it.’ ¢ 

In 1169 died Owen, Prince of 
Gwynedd, ‘a man of great cele- 
brity,’ ‘invincible from his youth,’ 
and his body was buried in Bangor 
Cathedral. His eldest son, lor- 
werth, having a broken nose, could 
not reign; and the second son, 


8 bid. anno 1164. 
* Jbid. anno 1166, 
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Howel, succeeded. Howel’s mo- 
ther was an Irishwoman, and he 
being in Ireland looking after a 
heritage, his half-brother David 
seized the principality of Gwynedd, 
Howel hastened back across the 
sea: the rivals with their forces 
met at Pentraeth, and Howel was 
slain. 

This prince has a high placeamong 
the Kymric poets, and his Welsh is 
easy to a Kymro of the present 
day.’ One of his poems,Gwladgarweh 
Hywel, ‘ Howel’s Delight,’ says, ‘I 
hate Loegyr (England), a flat and 
lazy land, with a people full of 
guile! I love the land abounding 
in mead; I love its seacoast and 
mountains, its cities bordering on 
forests, its fair landscapes, its dales 
and waters and glens, its fields 
clad with the tender trefoil, its white 
seamews and beauteous women, its 
warriors and well trained steeds! 
. .. Llove the marches of Merioneth, 
where my head was pillowed on a 
snow-white arm! I love the nightin- 
gale in the privet copse in the 
famous vale of Two Rivers!’ 
{Cymmer Deuddwfr] &e. <A lyric 
full of character aud beauty, so far 
as one may judge, 

In the year 1168 came Irish 
Dermot Mac Murragh to Wales, 
(for the second time) seeking help 
to regain his kingdom of Leinster, 
and coming to the castle of Rhys 
he obtained Robert Fitz-Stephen’s 
release on condition of carrying his 
lance to Ireland. Robert, with 
some four hundred men, Welsh, 
Flemish, and Norman - English, 
landed at Bag-an-Bun,on the Wex- 
ford coast, one May-day, most likely 
of the year 1169. Karl Richard 
de Clare (inheritor of the bye- 
name ‘Strongbow’) followed in 
the August of next year. 

In the autumn of 1171 Henry 
Fitz-Empress himself prepared for 
Treland. Near Gloucester he mus- 
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tered a large army, and marched 
towards St. David’s by the coast- 
road; and coming to Pembroke, 
assembled a splendid fleet in Mil- 
ford Haven.? ‘While the King of 
England lay at Pembroke, he 
[big fierce man with terrible eyes] 
threatened with his severest anger 
the princes and chiefs of South 
Wales for having allowed Earl 
Richard [whom the King now sus- 
pected of a plan of Irish conquest 
for his own hand] to take his pas- 
sage thence to Ireland. But at last 
the storm subsided on their allow- 
ing him [wily Henry!] to place 
royal garrisons in all their castles ; 
and though the muttering of the 
thunder was loud, the bolt fell 
not. Thus Henry did a stroke of 
Welsh business on his way. All 
ready to start, he went to St. David’s 
Church and did his devotion with 
due solemnity, then embarked and 
crossed the sea with four hundred 
ships full of knights and soldiers, 
horses and provisions, landing at 
Waterford on St. Luke’s Day 
(October 18): first English King 
who had touched Irish ground. 
There (greatly aided by the power 
of Rome, working through what 
we should now call the ‘ Ultramon- 
tane’ bishops and clergy) he took 
homage—a new thing in bistory— 
from many of the leaders of the Irish 
people; and Ireland began to be 
a second and worse Wales, in rela- 
tion to England. 

The English King wintered in 
Ireland and left it next spring, 
hastening to Normandy to clear 
himself of 4 Becket’s death by 
solemn public oath. A contem- 
porary writer, who had the best 
opportunity of learning particulars 
in this case, has left a curious 
account of Henry’s return through 
St. David’s, throwing glimpses of 
light on several things in that re- 
mote time. ‘On the Monday in 


1 Seo Stephens’s Literature of the Kymry, London, 1849, p. 50. 
* Giraldus, Expugn. Hiber., cap. xxix. 3 Ibid. 
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Easter week,’ says Giraldus!' [i.e. 
April 17], ‘ at sunrise, he took boat, 
and getting on board ship in the 
outer harbour of Wexford, reached 
St. David’s Bay about noon, after 
a quick voyage, the wind blowing 
strongly from the westward. Havy- 
ing landed, the King proceeded 
to St. David’s with great devotion, 
on foot, with the garb and staff of a 
pilgrim, and was met by the canons 
of the Cathedral, who received him 
with due honour and reverence at 
the White Gate.’ In the rocky 
valley where the Cathedral stands, 
the brook Alun at this time flowed 
[perhaps still flows?] under a 
flag of stone or marble, ten feet 
long by six broad, and one foot 
thick—a natural bridge, polished by 
many feet. This by the Kymri 
was called Llech-llefar, ‘ The Speak- 
ing Stone,’ and supposed to have 
supernatural qualities ; nor did they 
venture to carry any corpses over 
it to burial. ‘As the procession 
solemnly moved along, a Welsh 
woman threw herself at the King’s 
feet and made a complaint against 
the bishop of the diocese, which 
was explained to the King by an 
interpreter. But receiving no re- 
dress, the woman grew violent, and 
raising her voice and loudly clap- 
ping her hands she repeatedly 
shouted, in presence of all the 
company, “ Avenge us this day, 
Llech-llefar! Avenge our race and 
people on this man!”’ [Ascene 
exactly such as any Keltic part of 
Ireland might produce at this day, 
in similar circumstances.] ‘Being 
checked and thrust aside by the 
people who understood British, she 
continued to vociferate the same 
words, wherein she made allusion 
to a so-called prophecy of Merlin, 
current among the vulgar, that a 
King of England and Conqueror of 
Ireland shall be wounded in Mynyw 
by a red-handed man, and die on 
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Dlech-llefur. The King, who had 
heard of this prophecy, approaching 
the stone stopped for a short time, 
and looking earnestly at it [ perhaps 
not entirely at ease in mind] boldly 
passed over; then turning round, 
he said, ** Who will hereafter credit 
the lying Merlin?’”’ One among 
the bystanders, wishing to vindicate 
the prophet, cried aloud “ Thou art 
not the king by whom Ireland is to 
be conquered !’’’ But Henry passed 
on into the church, prayed and 
‘heard mass by a chaplain, whom 
alone, out of so large a body of 
priests, Providence seems to have 
kept fasting for this purpose.’ For 
no priest may say mass except 
fasting, and Henry coming sud- 
denly on the clergy of St. David’s 
found them all full, not fasting, 
save this one providential chaplain. 
‘The King supped at St. David’s, 
and departed for the castle of 
Haverford, twelve miles distant :’ 
thence across England, and over to 
Normandy. 

Here, descending from our perch 
on Crow Castle above the Dee, we 
break off; hoping to finish on 
another day with Owen Glendower 
from the top of Cadair Idris. The 
reader who does not find such 
matters too dull might refer mean- 
while to a paper printed in this 
Magazine last August, entitled 
‘Seven Hundred Years Ago,’ and 
trace out for himself with help from 
its hints some of the threads, old 
and new, connecting Keltic Erin 
and Keltic Kymru at that time, 
aud both with Norman-Teutonic 
England. 


I wandered out after dusk that 
evening in Llangollen, and got 
up a rough road toa little hill 
commanding much of the valley: 
huge dim bulks of mountains on 
either hand: starry roof stretched 
above: Dee, unseen, rustling below. 


' He tells the story twice: Expugn. Hiber., lib. i., c. 37; Itin. Kambr., lib. ii., ¢. 1. 
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But soon a change came over the 
face of heaven, sheets of ruddy 
flame, spears of silvery fire, darting 
and flickering, rising and waning 
across the whole visible space of 
sky; a spectacle that did not 
speedily vanish, but continued, 
with occasional increments of splen- 
dour, for several hours of the night. 
T sat ona wall near some poor cot- 
tages, and thought of the birth of 
Owen Glendower— 


The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes. 


A boy came out of one of the 
cottages and afterwards an old wo- 
man and a young one, two little 
children, and a man, all of whom, 
seeing me gazing on the fiery sky, 
gazed also, and spoke to each other 
in Kymric. I accosted them, was 
answered in foreign English, and 
found the Aurora Borealis (‘ clouds 
of fire’ they called it) was to them 
an altogether strange phenomenon. 
They said they had never seen it 
before (so little notice had they 
taken), and they had no guess of its 
nature. The younger woman, very 
comely and of sweet modest de- 
meanour, was a carpenter’s wife 
and mother of the two children. 
She had never been out of Llan- 
gollen. Here in short in 1870, in a 
suburb of this tourist-haunted vil- 
lage near the English border, were 
Kymri, using their old speech, and 
not much removed mentally from 
the condition of their ancestors of 
five hundred or a thousand years 
ago : 

Men quickly pass; but slowly moves the world. 


The Kelts of Wales and the Kelts 
of Ireland have always had points 
of strong resemblance, many of 
which continue evident in the 
living generations. Each uses a 
branch of the same antique speech, 
tends to keep itself segregated from 
the surrounding Saxons, and lovesits 
old histories and genealogies, tradi- 






’ Giraldus, &c, 
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tions, legends, and poems. Both have 
a natural ease and courtesy of man- 
ner, the very antithesis of English 
bluntness; and the blunt Englishman 
still, as of old, calls them both ‘ de- 
ceitful.’ Both are vivacious and 
hot-tempered; but in the Welsh- 
man appears little of the peculiar 
fun and humour of his Irish cousin. 
One might suspect for this the Cal- 
vinistic Methodism which has oddly 
supplanted Catholicism among the 
British Kelts, but I believe it has 
little to do with it. The old music 
of Kymru, though she learned 
much from Erin in this delight- 
ful art,' is graver and loftier than 
that of the Western Isles, and with 
little or no trace of the liveliness 
and drollery so common in Irish 
tunes. When Welsh Gerald visited 
Ireland among the first English in- 
vaders, he found the people ‘ incom- 
parabiy more skilful in playing on 
musical instruments than any other 
nation I have ever seen. Their 
modulation on these instruments, 
unlike that of the Britons to which I 
am accustomed, is not slow and 
austere (tarda et morosa), but lively 
and rapid, at the same time sweet 
and jocund of sound.’ ? 

As Danes and Swedes differ much 
in some national characteristics ; 
Spaniards also and South Italians ; 
so do (and did long ago) the 
Keltic Irish and Keltic Welsh. Yet 
are they cousins for all that, with a 
common form of civilisation, which 
has struggled down to our own day 
and is slowly dying out among the 
mountains and by the rocky shores 
of Caernarvon and Connemara; in 
Bretagne also, and the Scottish 
Highlands: an older form of 
civilisation than that of modern 
Europe, into which it has trans- 
fused many influences—-a venerable, 
lovable, deeply interesting form of 
civilisation—but no longer fitted, or 
even adaptable, to the affairs of 
life. 





2 Topog, Hitlern. iii. c. xi. 
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GIORDANO BRUNO. 
— says that— 


One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless worid has never lost, 
and it is a truth which daily ex- 
perience confirms. Where men’s 
utterances have been true, and in 
proportion to their truth, there is 
resurrection for them. That which 
has once truly lived, lives for ever. 
For some years after the death of 
Giordano Bruno there was abso- 
lute silence about him. The emi- 
nent men who were his friends and 
fellow-students do not mention him 
in their letters or their books; the 
religious Order to which he be- 
longed denied him, and erased his 
name from their archives; it is in 
vain we seck for it among the lists 
of Professors in the Universities 
where he had lectured and taught ; 
and, out of the crowds assembled 
during the great jubilee in the year 
of our Lord 1600, no one spoke or 
wrote at the time of a spectacle 
which yet must have been a re- 
markable feature in it—the burning 
at the stake of the contumacious 
and relapsed heretic and heresiarch, 
Giordano Bruno. 

Eight years afterwards—i.e. in 
1608—Kepler, in a private letter to 
Dr. Brengger from Prague, tells 
him that Bruno was burnt in Rome, 
and that he endured his terrible 
fate with marvellous constancy ; 
and in 1621 a letter from Scioppio, 
an eye-witness of the tragedy, to 
his friend Ritterhausen, was pub- 
lished for the first time. From the 
time of his execution, therefore, up 
to the date of these letters, no other 
trace, public or private, can be 
found of the cruel death of one of 
the boldest thinkers and most in- 
defatigable students of the age. 

Now, however, it is different. 
To all for whom the history of 
philosophy has interest the name 
of Giordano Bruno is familiar. That 


which he was, that which he wrote, 
that which he suffered, is known. 
In Fns.ve, Germany, and Italy his 
works have been minutely collected 
and re-published, his biography has 
been repeatedly written, and ro- 
mances have been composed in 
which he figures as hero, And even 
to those who have little interest in 
metaphysical or philosophical study 
his fame is widely known as a mar- 
tyr for freedom of thought and 
liberty of opinion. 

It is not, however, the object of 
this paper to discuss what these 
thoughts and opinions were, but to 
narrate from authentic documents, 
especially from Berti’s copious mo- 
nograph, the life of a scholar of the 
sixteenth century. No portion of 
the world’s history is more remark- 
able than that of the first century 
after the invention of printing. The 
world has never known a period 
which can compete with this in 
the strength and vitality of its 
growth ; and it is on this account 
that the life of a scholar who was 
one of the foremost agitators of his 
time affords lessons so suggestive 
and valuable. 

Filippo Bruno was born at Nola, 
in 1548. Nola was one of the old 
cities of Magna Grecia. Its people 
must have inherited some tradi- 
tional Greek acutencss and _ bril- 
liancy of intellect, for even at that 
date many of them had won Euro- 
pean reputation for erudition and 
literary acquirements.  Tansillo 
the poet, Ambrogio Leone the 
friend of Erasmus, Albertino Gen- 
tile, and Pomponio Algeri, &., 
were Nolans. Algeri preceded 
Bruno by a few years only in his 
imprisonment at Venice and execu- 
tion in Rome. He was condemned, 
too, for a similar crime—heresy. 

The soft climate of Nola, the 
beauty of its position, the luxuriant 
fertility of its soil, were always re- 
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membered with filial affection by 
Bruno. A strong yearning towards 
his native Italy, after his long exile, 
was the master motive which in- 
duced him at last to leave Frank- 
fort for Venice; and this home 
sickness was as fatal to him as to 
Jacopo Foscari. Bruno was edu- 
cated partly at Nola and partly at 
Naples. He attended the public 
classes of the college and the pri- 
vate lectures of the professors till 
the age of fifteen, when he became 
a novice in the Dominican monas- 
tery of San Domenico Maggiore, in 
Naples. He changed his baptismal 
name of Filippo for that of Giordano, 
and after his year’s noviciate had 
expired took the monastic vows. 

It was in the convent of San 
Domenico Maggiore that St. Thomas 
Aquinas had lectured on theology 
when the University of Naples had 
its seat there; and in one of its 
cells (still consecrated to his me- 
mory) he conceived his subtle sys- 
tem of religious philosophy, a system 
which was an armoury out of which 
future religious persecutors found 
weapons to destroy philosophical 
liberty. But the youth who now 
trod the cloisters still echoing with 
this great name, was of a totally 
different character from the angelic 
Doctor. Acute, bold, ardent, and 
impetuous, he grievously shocked 
his superiors by his daring ques- 
tionings and incredulities. ‘ What,’ 
said he to a young companion whom 
he found reading a mystic book 
called The Seven Joys of the Ma- 
donna, ‘would it not be more 
practically useful for you to study 
the lives of the Holy Fathers?’ 
He gave away all his relics and 
images of saints, and only kept his 
crucifix. Even before his noviciate 
had expired his conduct appeared 
so reprehensible to the authorities 
of the convent that an act of accu- 
sation was drawn up against him ; 
but, in consideration of his extreme 
youth (he was only sixteen), this 
was set aside, and he was enrolled 
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among the brethren. Four years 
after he had taken priest’s orders, 
when in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age, another trial on account of 
infidelity and heresy was projected, 
but again set aside. 

The minutes of both these pro- 
jected trials were brought forward 
at the last fatal one, as proofs of 
early perversity. The Dominicans, 
however, did not carry out their 
intentions ; their Order, like that of 
the Benedictines, and perhaps even 
in a still greater degree, appreciated 
intellectual power in all its manifes- 
tations. They had numbered artists 
and orators and mathematicians 
among their brethren, and were 
unwilling to use rigorous measures 
towards one from whom and through 
whom they yet hoped much honour 
and distinction might arise for 
what they considered God’s cause, 
which they identified (by an 
euphuism common to all men in 
all ages) withtheir own. In spite, 
however, of persecutions and sus- 
picions, Bruno pursued his studies 
with undiminished ardour. But the 
doubts which had gone hand in 
hand with his wider knowledge and 
deeper research made themselves 
heard more and more. They were 
no longer speculations, they were 
opinions; not theories with which 
to amuse his fancy, but truths with 
which to fortify his intellect. These 
doubts had been probably enter- 
tained before by other monks or 
priests, who yet were silent, as be- 
came their cowl and tonsure, and 
who recognised the prudence of not 
disseminating their differences with 
mother Church ; but if Bruno com- 
mitted the fatal error of taking 
vows with his lips against which 
his whole nature rebelled—an error 
which, like all error, brought its 
inevitable consequence, linking by 
an inextricable chain the rebellious 
brother of San Domenico with the 
contumacious heretic who suffered 
on the Piazza della Minerva—he 
expiated this early fault by a life- 
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long assertion, with pen and tongue, 
of the truth—that which was truth 
to him, which he had made out for 
himself by honest search. Bruno's 
divergence from the tenets of his 
Church began with a point which, 
of itself, was not at first pro- 
nounced heretical, though for him 
it was the thin end of the wedge 
which was to break into frag- 
ments all his former beliefs. It was 
the adoption of the Copernican 
instead of the Aristotelian theory 
as to the motion of the earth. The 
doctrine of a plurality of worlds, 
the rejection of the received Scrip- 
tural notion as to the origin of man- 
kind, doubts as to the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement, 
convictions as to Infinity, as to the 
nature of God, all sprang from the 
admission of this scientific truth. 
A third time the chiefs of his 
Order began an investigation as to 
his creed, and to escape it he left 
Naples and took refuge in Rome, in 
a convent of his own Order. It is 


probable that at this time Bruno 
was not unstained by the coarse 


dissipations of the day. Doubts as 
to the dogmas of his faith, coupled 
with disgust at those who could 
unite servile obedience to bigoted 
tenets with licentious wickedness in 
conduct, may have caused much 
cynical recklessness in his own life. 
Great coarseness of taste and gross 
indecency of manners pervaded the 
literature of the day ; and in several 
of Bruno’s comedies we find proofs 
of this taint. But, though under 
its dominion for a time, the best of 
his printed works, the titles of yet 
unfound MSS., the notes of his 
public lectures and private tuition, 
prove that by diligent application 
and steadfast work he emancipated 
himself from the slavery of sense. 
He remained in Rome only a few 
days. The friends he left at Naples 
wrote to him that the minutes of 
accusation on the charge of heresy 
had been forwarded to Rome after 
him, and he resolved to fly. He 
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little thought as he turned his back 
upon it that the evil thing (this 
fatal charge) was still existent, 
biding its time, to destroy him 
more surely at last. And now 
commenced his series of wanderings, 
the Odyssey of a scholar’s life, full 
of perils and escapes and fatigues, 
with an occasional glimpse of peace 
and a calm haven, but, unlike the 
story of Ulysses, to end miserably 
in the very city from which he had 
been at first driven. He paused for 
a few days at Genoa, but there he 
found no materials for his labours. 
There were no printing presses, con- 
sequently there was a scarcity of 
books. He went on to Noli, where 
he stayed five months. 

Thrown entirely on his own re- 
sources, he earned his livelihood 
here by working as a schoolmaster. 
He taught grammar to the children 
and youths, and read and ex- 
pounded learned works with the 
gentlemen. The study of astro- 
nomy was a popular one at the 
time, and Bruno was successful in 
interesting his pupils. But this 
sphere was too limited for him, and 
at the expiration of five months he 
left Noli. On his way to Venice, 
where he next resided, he passed 
through Turin, but his stay there 
must have been brief, and we find 
nothing of interest connected with 
it except the fact that another illus- 
trious pilgrim, Tasso, must have 
taken refuge in that city at about 
the same time. The gloom which 
hung over Venice at the period of 
Bruno’s arrival may have commu- 
nicated its melancholy influence to 
his first impressions, and given an 
evil omen of the fate there to be, at 
a later period, fulfilled. Plague 
had decimated the population ; fear, 
poverty, and abject squalor were 
depicted on every countenance. 
Paolo Sarpi was lecturing on philo- 
sophy in his convent, and Bruno 
may possibly have attended his 
teaching ; but they were too much 
opposed both in doctrine and method 
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to meet on terms of fellowship, and 
we find no trace of Paul the friar’s 
influence in Bruno’s writings. 


From Venice Bruno went to 
Padua. He taught in the Univer- 
sity, and privately, with some 
success. Here he made another 
step in that descent at the foot of 
which death awaited him. On 
leaving Rome he had stripped off 
his monk’s dress, and resumed his 
baptismal name of Filippo, casting 
aside every outward badge of the 
service he had abandoned. At 
Padua he was over-persuaded by 
some of his friends to resume the 
garb of a religion which both his 
intellect and heart disowned. 

The period of Bruno’s residence 
at Padua is uncertain. We only 
know that on leaving that city he 
went to Milan, and there first made 
the acquaintance of Sir Philip 
Sidney, an acquaintance which 
must have been a source of pleasure 
to both, and which was renewed 
and fostered during Bruno’s sub- 
sequent visit to England. The 
influence of Sidney, fresh from 
England, where religious vicissitudes 
had culminated in the substitution 
of the Royal supremacy for the 
Papal, may have added another 
item to Bruno’s anti-papal tenden- 
cies, and may have strengthened 
him in that persistent struggle 
against orthodoxy, the idea of 
which was, perhaps, first excited by 
the eruel butchery of the unfor- 
tunate Waldenses which occurred 
during his youth at Nola, which 
overcast his studies in San Dome- 
nico with its grim shadow, and 
shook his faith in the teachings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 

There is yet another influence 
which must not be overlooked if we 
would trace the workings of Bruno’s 
mind. Raymond Lullo, who had 
been dead more than a hundred 
and fifty years, was regarded by 
him as a worshipped master ; and 
though it was far. from Lallo’s 
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intention to weaken the hold of the 
Roman Church upon the minds of 
men, still the reasonings of this 
great apostle and metaphysician 
must, if fairly carried out, have led 
his disciple’s steps far onward in 
the path of heresy. 

Bruno appears to have remained 
but a short time in Milan. Pro- 
bably neither in Lombardy nor in 
Piedmont could he find that scope 
for his acquirements, or those ma- 
terials for his studies which he 
required. Moreover, such erudition 
and keen logic enrolled in the ranks 
inimical to Holy Church, would 
strike with terror most of those 
who listened to his lectures, few of 
whom could follow the mathemati- 
cal and metaphysical processes by 
which he arrived at conclusions so 
alarming, and to them so novel. 
Doubts of the Pope’s power to bind 
or to loose, doubts of his infallibility, 
doubts of election and grace, of the 
efficacy of works, &c., were under- 
stood, and occupied theologians 
unceasingly at this time; but 
doubts built on the new Copernican 
discoveries as to the earth’s motion, 
were a marvel and a shock. 

From Milan Bruno went to Cham- 
béry, but the Savoyard monks were 
far too ignorant and bigoted for 
him to remain with them, and he 
soon left Chambéry for Geneva, 
where he arrived in 1576. 

Immediately on his arrival at 
Geneva he was visited by an Italian 
refugee (there were several of the 
denomination called Evangelical in 
the city), wko enquired why he had 
left Italy, and if he had any intention 
of becoming a Calvinist. Bruno 
replied, that he only came to Ge- 
neva to study in peace and free- 
dom, and that as to Calvinism he 
knew not what it was. His friend 
accepted his answer, but advised him 
earnestly before he appeared pub- 
licly to change his monastic dress. 
Bruno frankly confessed he had but 
one suit, and no money to purchase 
another. He contrived, however, 
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to make a pair of breeches out of 
his gown, and several of his coun- 
trymen (also refugees for opinion’s 
sake in Geneva) presented him with 
hat and cloak, and all the necessary 
equipment of a citizen. 

What a curious picture this cir- 
cumstance gives of the simplicity 
of the habits of the time! What 
generosity in bestowing favours ; 
what dignity in receiving them! 
Above all, with what a disinter- 
ested love was Philosophy then 
served! If she brought riches and 
honours, well; if she did not, it 
was well also. The one vital thing 
was to know. 

The chief personage among these 
Italian refugees, who were content 
for the truth’s sake to live under 
the iron rule of Geneva, was Ga- 
leazzo Caracciolo, a noble Neapo- 
litan, whose father had married a 
niece of Pope Paul IV., and who 
had severed himself from all ties of 
blood and connection, had aban- 
doned his home, his possessions and 
his country, to abjure Catholicism 
and be a disciple of Calvin at 
Geneva. If Calvinism had ad- 
mitted homage to saints, Caracciolo 
would have been canonised, and 
what is more, would have deserved 
it. Calvin had died about twelve 
years before Bruno’s arrival, but 
the terror of his rule prevailed still. 
Though a large portion of the ex- 
iled Italians had wholly embraced 
his tenets, some permitted them- 
selves to differ from him. To avoid 
all fluctuation of doctrine, a cate- 
chism had béen drawn up at his 
instigation which all his followers 
were obliged to sign. Those who 
did not were persecuted to the 
death. The execution of Servetus 
had paralysed most of his opponents, 
and they fled. Ocheno, an old man 
of seventy-six years of age, took 
refuge in Poland. Some went to 
Tubingen, some as far as Turkey. 
Valentino Gentile, after having been 
condemned to do penance in Geneva, 
was beheaded in Berne. Lelio Soci- 


nus escaped to Zurich, and Fausti 
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Socinus to Poland. 

One of the favourite heresies of 
the time and the most abhorred and 
castigated by the spiritual heads of 
all the Churches, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, and which has been 
since produced and reproduced in 
later years, was, that there was 
still another development of God’s 
will as to mankind which was yet 
to be made. The Jewish dispensa- 
tion was inspired by God the Father, 
the Christian dispensation by God 
the Son, but the manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit was yet to come. 

Bruno, the tendency of whose 
mind was rather destructive than 
constructive in matters of creeds 
and churches, and who considered 
all creeds but the temporary sym- 
bols, the mere alphabets, of that na- 
tural religion into which they would 
all fuse and eventually find place, 
found the intolerance of the Cal- 
vinists disagreeable and even dan- 
gerous to him. Beza, Calvin’s faith- 
ful disciple and ally, and who was 
to him what Melancthon was to 
Luther, detested Bruno’s opinions ; 
and had not the latter left Geneva, 
a repetition of the tragedy of Ser- 
vetus would have been imminent. 

Bruno proceeded from Geneva 
to Lyons, where he remained but a 
short time, and then went on to 
Toulouse about the middle of the 
year 3577. 

The fair city of the gay science 
and the floral games was in its 
zenith of prosperity at this date. 
Its University numbered ten thou- 
sand scholars,and though the bloody 
and fratricidal religious wars which 
had so lately convulsed France were 
scarcely over, the zeal and fervour 
of the youth of the cify in seeking 
instruction were as fresh and un- 
abated as in a time of peace. After 
some private teachings and read- 
ings, finding there was a vacancy 
in the office of Public Lecturer to 
the University, Bruno tried for it, 
and was elected. 
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His first lectures were on the 
three first books of Aristotle— 
De Anima. This was the favourite 
subject of the time—the school- 
men and logicians, the audience 
they discoursed to, were all ab- 
sorbed in it. ‘Tell us about the 
soul’ shouted the youths of Pisa 
to Porzio. Besides giving these 
lectures he held public disputa- 
tions, and wrote several of his 
works at Toulouse. His success 
prompted him to try his forees in 
a wider field. We find him in Paris 
in the year 1579. 

Henry III. was anxious to become 
acquainted with Bruno, partly be- 
cause Bruno was known to have 
invented a method of artificial 
memory founded on the technical 
divisions of the Lullian art, and 
partly because. he too was intelli- 
gent enough to appreciate Bruno’s 
profound erudition and daring in- 
tellect. He named him Lecturer 
extraordinary to the University. 
This post Bruno accepted, for it 
did not oblige attendance on mass 
as did the ordinary professorships 
of the Sorbonne. His first lectures 
at the Sorbonne: were on the 
‘Attributes of God.’ From the 
notes prepared for these leetures 
he composed a work called Dei 
Predicamenti adi Dio. Bat this work 
being still in MS. at the time of his 
arrest in Venice, was forwarded to 

Rome with his other papers, and 
has never yet seen the light. He 
also taught privately, and wrote 
with unremitting industry at this 
time, and was thoroughly satisfied 
with this his first sojourn in Paris. 
He dedicated to Henry his book 
De Umbris Idearum, a work in 
which he put forth his rationalistic 
and pantheistic doctrines with un- 
exampled boldness, He also wrote 
the Canto Cireeo. It is a satirical 
poem, in which men figure as 
animals, as in Gelli’s Circe; and, 


later on, Casti’s Animali Parlanti, 
&e. &e. 


The third work he published in 
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Paris was one on the Lullian art— 
De compendiosa architectura et com- 
plemento artis Lulli. 

Young, learned, brilliant, speak- 
ing Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish, Bruno was most popular 
in Paris. He delights in recording 
how many of the French professors 
attended his lectures. Kamo and 
Postil (according to Berti) had 
commenced an open opposition to 
the doctrines of Aristotle, and were 
therefore friendly to Bruno, Postil’s 
own lectures were so numerously 
attended that he was obliged to 
teach in the court-yard of the Sor- 
bonne, there being no room large 
enough within the University walls. 
He may be considered as the pre- 
cursor of Gioberti in his idea of an 
universal European monarchy, or 
rather federation, headed by the 
Pope and the King of France, in- 
stead of by the Pope alone. It is 
curious to observe how, on the one 
hand, Aristotle’s name was invoked 
in all these Universities—Bologna, 
Padua, the Sorbonne—as a shield 
behind which doctrines could be 
contradicted or set aside philosophi- 
cally, which had to be maintained 
dogmatically, as articles of faith ; 
and on the other, the growth of 
knowledge and the discoveries of 
Copernicus had detected some of 
the errors of Aristotle, and were 
bringing his philosophy into dis- 
repute. 

Bruno’s industry in Paris was 
prodigious. At the same time that 
these philosophical books were being 
written and printed, his play I/ 
Candelaio was going through the 
press. Wit and satire, and Nea- 
politan buffoonery abound in this 
play, though spoilt by obscenity 
and profanity; but what is most re- 
markable is the under-current of 
melancholy which can be traced in 
it; its motto is In tristitid hilaris, 
in hilaritate tristis. At the end of 
1582 or early in 1583, Bruno left 
Paris, which was becoming an un- 
safe residence, and went to England. 
CcCc2 
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He brought letters from Henry 
III. to the French Ambassador in 
London, Michel Castelnau de Mau- 
vissiére. 

We have now reached the golden 
period of Bruno’s life. The Am- 
bassador, a man of great culture 
and noble character, welcomed him 
as an honoured guest. The Am- 
bassadress was an accomplished and 
charming woman. The children 
were highly educated. It was one 
of those ideal homes in which every 
refinement of external circumstance 
is combined with every tenderness 
and grace of natural affection. 
Madame de Mauvissiére’s youngest 
girl was a god-daughter of Mary 
Stuart’s, and with this child, as 
fascinating and as attractive as her 
namesake, Bruno was delighted. 
She was his plaything and darling, 
and he would amuse and play with 
her whenever he was at leisure. 

Free, at this period, from all 
sordid cares as to his maintenance, 
he could occupy his time in his own 
favourite studies. In the evenings 
he visited most of the distinguished 
men who were in London at the 
time, both English and foreign, or 
remained with the Mauvissiéres. 
The Ambassador was at that time 
writing a journal of the events con- 
nected with his embassy, and would 
occasionally read portions of this 
diary to his family. It was written 
for the guidance and instruction of 
his eldest son. These readings 
would lead to discussions and argu- 
ments as to the political events of 
the day, in which all took part, and 
which were conducted with the 
high-bred urbanity for which Mau- 
vissiére was celebrated. The leisure, 
the content, the repose of mind of 
this period, can be traced in all the 
works of Bruno which are dated at 
this time: they are superior in 
style and more profound in disser- 
tation than those written in the 
midst of the anxious struggle how 
to live honourably, and the yet 
fierzer struggle how to think freely. 
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His account of Gradon in the 
Cena delle Ceneri, published at this 
time, is most amusing, and the 
sketch of the Oxford Dons in their 
long velvet gowns and chains of 
gold and their twelve rings, six on 
each finger, and their surly bifolco 
manners, is most graphic. 

Such was the fame he reached 
that he was invited to read in the 
University of Oxford. This had 
been his fondest desire since his 
arrival, and he lectured there for 
three months on the immortality 
of the soul and on the quintuple 
sphere. It may be supposed that 
his teachings met, however, with 
considerable opposition, for they 
were far in advance of all that had 
yet been heard at Oxford. The 
indestructibility of matter, the 
nature of God, the plurality of 
worlds, were the themes he was 
most eloquent on, and which must 
have certainly paralysed with as- 
tonishment and indignation some 
of his audience. Several learned 
Italians had already acquired fame 
and position at Oxford; among 
others, Alberice Gentile, who was 
Doctor of Civil Law there the year 
after Bruno left London, and 
Giulio Terenziano, who was Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. Bruno’s last 
lecture was given on the occasion 
of a regal reception. Prince Albert 
Alasco of Poland, attracted by the 
great fame of Queen Elizabeth, 

came to visit her in 1583. Among 
other solemnities, a visit to Oxford 
was arranged for the December of 
that year. He was received with 
great pomp. Each day had its 
allotted diversions. There were 
music and Latin orations, and theo- 
logical and philosophical disputes ; 
a comedy, and finally, on the last 
day, on an actual bond fide stage, 
puppets moved by ingenious mecha- 
nism, performed the tragedy of 
Dido. As soon as the splendid 
reception was over, the Prince re- 
turned to London, and there is a 
letter extant, in which Queen Eliza- 
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beth thanks her faithfal University 
for this display of their loyalty to 
her. There is something touching 
in the chivalry of this barbarous 
Prince, which made him worthy of 
being thus honoured. In his ro- 
mantic desire to see, en prince, the 
glorious Princess, whose fame had 
reached him in his remote country, 
he had spent his whole patrimony, 
and returned to Cracow impove- 
rished for life. It reminds one of 
the knight in Boccaccio’s tale of the 
falcon. 

On Bruno’s return to London he 
found that the fame of his lectures 
had preceded him, and he was im- 
mediately surrounded by noble gen- 
tlemen, who sought, both publicly 
and privately, to become acquainted 
with his doctrines. Sometimes in 
one house, sometimes in another, 
with Sir Philip Sidney or Fulke 
Greville, or in the house of the 
French Ambassador, men thronged 
to hear him. Queen Elizabeth her- 
self wished him to be presented to 
her. She was an accomplished 
Italian scholar, and interested in all 
Italian poetry and literature. Bruno 
was struck, as all clever men were, 
by her quickness of comprehension 
and strength of intellect. 

On Ash Wednesday, 1584, Bruno 
had a long argument with several 
Englishmen on the Copernican sys- 
tem. The discussion was in Latin. 
He has given an account of it, 
written with great vivacity, in the 
Cena delle Ceneri ; but it made him 
many enemies. The Oxford Doctors 
whom he had described were furious, 
and he, therefore, to prevent any 
evil interpretation of his words, 
followed this work immediately by 
another dialogue, De la Causa prin- 
cipio et uno; and almost at the same 
tame he published a treatise, De 
UP Infinito Universo Mondi, which he 
considered his masterpiece. The 
idea of infinity predominates in 
every page. ‘God,’ he says, ‘is 
infinite, to Him belong infinite space 
and infinite Being. He will not be 
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glorified by one but by innumerable 
suns, not by one but by countless 
millions of worlds. Nothing dies, 
but all matter undergoes infinite 
change.’ 

He had scarcely finished this work 
when he wrote Lo Spaccio della 
Bestia Irconfante, which he dedi- 
cated to Sir P. Sidney. 

This brilliant and witty work is 
a proclamation of natural religion 
and the negation of all positive 
creeds. He calls to the bar Pa- 
ganism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mahometanism, and censures, ac- 
cuses, condemns, and repudiates 
them all. 

The satire of the Spaccio was fol- 
lowed by the Cabala del Cavallo 
Pegaseo and the Asino Cillenice, 
which are but added chapters of the 
same work. Bruno called them the 
Bestia Irconfante Viva, and the last 
published in London was the Eroici 
Furori, written partly in prose and 
partly in verse, dedicated to Sidney, 
and headed by a sonnet addressed 
to the Ladies of England. In this 
work Levi thinks he describes 
his own feelings, aspirations, and 
prophesied his own terrible fate 
under various symbolical images. 
Bruno left London with the Mauvis- 
siéres in the year 1584. 

His relations with this family con- 
tinued in unbroken harmony during 
the whole period of his sojourn in 
England and during his subsequent 
visit to Paris. It was soon after his 
arrival in Paris that he challenged 
the Sorbonne to refute 120 proposi- 
tions, selected by himself from his 
own works published in London, 
against the Aristotelian doctrines as 
contained in De Physico and De Celo 
et Mundo. His challenge was ac- 
cepted, and Bruno appears to have 
been the victor in each dispute. 
But the private enmities excited by 
these disputes, together with the 
public agitations of the time, at 
last obliged Bruno to leave Paris. 

We next find him at Marburg, 
but he was not allowed to lecture 
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there. In applying for the post of 
Lecturer of the University he had 
styled himself Dr. of Reman The- 
ology. Such a style and title could 
not be admitted in a Protestant 
university, and though he went in 
person to protest against such an 
exclusion, the rector was inflexible. 
From Marburg he went vid Mayence 
to Wittenburg. Here he was re- 
ceived with open arms. His simple 
declaration that he was a lover and 
disciple of the Muses and the friend 
of man, was enough. He was in- 
stantly permitted to matriculate in 
the University and enrolled among 
the academicians. Bruno calls Wit- 
tenburg the home of philosophical 
liberty. When he lectured there he 
was listened to with a calm enquiring 
attention, very different from the 
furious contradictions or clamorous 
assent of his Parisian audience, but 
far more thoroughly satisfactory. 
Kssentially a free thinker himself, 
he recognised in these German 
minds the same tendencies as in his 
own, and detected in Lutheranism 
an element of growth which would 
lead eventually to entire tolerance. 

Unfortunately Wittenburg could 
not offer him a shelter for a long 
period. On the death of the Elec- 
tor Augustus, Saxony passed to 
Christian, a weak and incapable 
prince, who delegated his authority 
to Casimir his uncle, a bitter Cal- 
vinist. Bruno had been upheld at 
Wittenburg by the Lutherans, who 
were tolerant of his teachings even 
when they did not agree with him ; 
but when the dominant power was 
Calvinist, Bruno knew by his ex- 
perience at Geneva that he should 
not only be silenced but probably 
persecuted. He therefore left Wit- 
tenburg for Prague. 

In Prague he was introduced to 
the Emperor Rudolph II. by the 
Spanish ambassador Mendoga, with 
whom Bruno had become acquainted 
in England. 

Like many other princes of the 
time, the Emperor was interested in 
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science, not from any very elevated 
motive, but as being connected, in 
his credulous mind, with occult and 
magic arts. At the court of Rudolph 
the notorious Dr. Dee was estab- 
lished. Dee was known to the 
Polish Prince Alasco, who had 
heard Bruno lecture at Oxford, and 
Dee himself had met Bruno in Eng- 
land; so that at the court of 
Prague the name of Bruno was 
known before his arrival. We 
know now that it was from this 
city that, eight years after his death, 
the first notice of it was given by 
Kepler in his letter to Brengger. 
But Prague itself had little to 
detain him. With an Emperor ad- 
dicted to ‘la haute magie,’ with 
few opportunities for lecturing or 
for studies, with a scarcity of books 
and printing presses, there was 
little scope for Bruno. He wrote 
two small pamphlets there, and, 
furnished with strong letters of 
recommendation from the Emperor 
to the Duke of Brunswick, he went 
to Helenstadt. He remained there 
six or seven months, and published 
his book De Monade, which he dedi- 
cated to the reigning Duke. He 
there also entered into a deadly 
feud with the Protestants. Boétius, 
as the Pastor of the Evangelical 
Church, excommunicated him. He 
then left Helenstadt and went to 
Frankfort. Bruno had asked for a 
trial, and appealed against Boétius, 
but the trial was not permitted, 
and from Frankfort he fulminated 
against the Brunswick theologians. 
Frankfort, next to London, must 
have been the brightest spot in 
Bruno’s wandering life. One re- 
markable feature of the time, and 
more manifest in this city than in 
any other, was the position of book- 
sellers and printers. The typo- 
graphical establishments of Frank- 
fort, Basle, Venice, Lyons, Rome, 
Florence, were famous. In each city 
they formed a centre, round which 
assembled the learned of all coun- 
tries. They hospitably entertained 
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scholars while they were printing 
their works, and by their partner- 
ships and correspondences in other 
countries, kept up a constant com- 
munication between learned men in 
each. 

Fairs, of which the great Leipsic 
fair of our days is the only remain- 
ing example, were also a great 
means of communication between 
nations and individuals. The most 
valuable works, the most splendid 
editions, all the literary novelties of 
the epoch, were to be found in 
these fairs, which were attended by 
all the distinguished men of the 
day, and the books there collected 
were thus carried off and made 
known to other countries. Here 
philosophers, mathematicians, his- 
torians, met and argued and phi- 
losophised, surrounded by a crowd 
of listeners, as Socrates and Plato 
might have done in the groves 
and porticoes of Athens. 

Bruno’s life here was, like his 
life in London, one of entire study 
and literary labour. Wechel (honour 
to his name), his printer and pub- 
lisher, maintained him at his own 
cost, while Bruno was preparing 
the works which were afterwards 
printed. He found him an apart- 
ment in a neighbouring monastery, 
not having room for him in his own 
house, and here Bruno wrote and 
taught and studied. He wrote 
three works, and had even time to 
design the woodcuts necessary to 
their demonstration. The names 
of these works are: 1. De Imaginum, 
signorum et idearum compositione ; 
2. De Monade numero et figura; 3. 
De Triplice minimo et mensura. 
These were all written in Latin, 
and have this resemblance to his 
books written in London—that in 
them he almost entirely set aside 
his Lullian theories and concen- 
trated himself on the meditation of 
metaphysical truths and their appli- 
cation to the new scientific doctrines 


which were daily gaining ground. 
The book De Monade is written 
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in hexameters, and, according to 
his biographers, is of all his works 
the one which gives the most dis- 
tinct image of the man himself, of 
his indomitable industry, his insa- 
tiable thirst for learning, and his 
simple-hearted earnestness in its 
pursuit. At the same time it re- 
veals with unconscious candour 
his ardent fiery soul, his bold acute 
intellect, and his passionate sensi- 
tive nature. 

The varied drama of Bruno’s life 
was now drawing near to its tragic 
close. 


During his residence at Frankfort 
Bruno had become acquainted with 
the Venetian bookseller Ciotti, who, 
during the Frankfort book fair, 
lodged in the same monastery. 
Ciotti when he returned to Venice 
spoke enthusiastically of Bruno, and 
disseminated his books amongst all 
his clients and customers. At that 
time the young patricians of Venice, 
who affected a love for literature 
and science, frequented the book- 
sellers’ shops, and met each other 
there. Mocenigo, a name destined 
to as lasting an ill fame as Tore- 
dano’s, was in the habit of going to 
see Ciotti, and became so interested 
in all he heard of Bruno, and so 
ambitious of knowing him, that he 
wrote urgent letters to him, inviting 
him to Venice, and entreating him 
to become his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. 

These flattering offers from the 
Venetian noble gained added weight 
from the intense yearning in Bruno’s 
heart to revisit his native Italy. In 
an evil hour he accepted them. 
Venice, in itself, had many claims 
on his interest, for in Venice more 
books were printed than in all the 
rest of Europe together. The great 
Greek and Latin authors of an- 
tiquity, the Fathers of the Church, 
the works of the Reformers, the 
earliest translations of the Bible 
into the modern languages, were 
all first printed in Venice. The 
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famous University of Padua was in 
its dependence and was supported 
by it. The Government, with all 
its faults, was a far more equitable 
and well-poised one than that of any 
other Italian State. 

The young nobleman who had 
invited Bruno, and who is infamous 
for ever for the base treachery of 
his conduct towards him, was a 
vain, weak, malignant man. He 
aped his betters, and slavishly fol- 
lowed the fashion and whims of 
the day. It was a distinction to be 
the patron as well as pupil of a man 
of genius, and therefore he sought 
Bruno. No two men could have 
been greater contrasts in character. 
Bruno’s passionate impatient nature 
was terrifying to Mocenigo’s shallow 
deceitful disposition. By great 
persuasion Mocenigo had induced 
Bruno to live with him, but except 
during the hours of instruction they 
soon ceased to meet. Mocenigo 
honestly supposed Bruno to be 
‘ possessed,’ endemoniato, so awe- 
struck was he at his assertions, and 
so alarmed at his jests. Bruno 
attended the literary and scientific 
receptions which were held in the 
evening in many of the Venetian 
palaces, and especially frequented 
the house of Andrea Morotini. 
Mocenigo was devoured by the 
basest jealousy. He found that his 
patronage was quite useless to 
Bruno, and moreover, that Bruno 
preferred the society of others to 
his. It is evident that Bruno 
loathed him. ‘I soon found,’ says 
Bruno, ‘that misfortunes were 
gathering thickly around me, and 
that I had committed myself to a 
perilous destiny, having built up 
for myself the walls of my own 
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prison, and delivered myself up to 
my own ruin.’ 

This bitterness overflowed at last 
in accusations and recriminations. 
All Bruno’s words, his witty sar- 
casms, his daring sallies, were 
watched and listened to, and re- 
peated, with every species of exagge- 
ration and perversion, by Mocenigo 
to his confessor. The confessor 
wrote to Rome. The answer was 
not long delayed. Bruno was 
identified as the Dominican monk, 
against whom an accusation had 
been drawn up about sixteen years 
before ! ! 

Meanwhile Bruno had found his 
position in Mocenigo’s house un- 
tenable. He at last informed Mo- 
cenigo that he must leave him and 
return to Frankfort, where he had 
some works in the press. Mocenigo 
went at once, and denounced his 
guest to the Inquisition of Venice ! 
Bruno had arranged everything so 
as to be able to leave Venice the next 
day, and Mocenigo feared his vic- 
tim would escape. He therefore 
made up his mind to constitute 
himself his guest’s gaoler till the 
Inquisition took that office on it- 
self. 

At midnight on this same day 
(the eve of Bruno’s departure), 
while asleep in his bed, Mocenigo 
knocked at his door. Bruno re- 
cognised his voice and bade him 
enter. He did so, accompanied by 
five gondoliers, Bartholo his servant, 
and another man. 

Bruno started up and vehemently 
protested against this intrusion. 
On the pretext of explaining it, Mo- 
cenigo begged him toriseand accom- 
pany him to another room. Bruno, 
still unsuspicious of treachery, 


Both Barthelisess and Levi agree in thinking that from the moment Bruno has 


acquired some notoriety, the attention of the Papal authorities was roused and plans 
were laid to bring him into their power, but Berti differs from them. There are no 


documents to prove that he was forced away from Frankfort. 


He left it voluntarily, 


tempted by Mocenigo’s offers and by his desire to return to his native country, but once 
in Venice it is not improbable that the Inquisition at Rome instructed the Inquisition in 


Venice as to what was expected of their zeal, and that both employed their emissaries to 
control and guide Mocenigo in his infamous treachery. 
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complied with his request. Mo- 
cenigo led the way to the other 
side of the palace, that farthest 
from the water, and then ascending 
the stairs opened the door of an 
attic. He drew aside to let Bruno 
pass him into the room, and then, 
without having himself crossed the 
threshold, turned round, closed 
the door, and locked it outside. 
When the prisoner was secure, this 
man, who had thus outraged every 
law of honour and hospitality, re- 
turned to the philosopher’s room, 
and taking possession of all his 
effects, his books, his MSS., and 
papers, sent them instantly to the 
Inquisition. The next night at the 
same hour Bruno was transferred 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
In 1592 Galileo made his entrance 
at Padua as professor and teacher 
in the University. In the same 
year Bruno was thrust into the 
dungeons of the Inquisition at 
Venice previous to being transferred 
to Rome, where his execution pre- 
ceded Galileo’s trial by thirty-four 
years. Campanella’s trial, tortures, 
and death, were fifteen years later 
than Bruno’s, and took place at 
Naples. These dates are suggestive. 
In the twenty years which elapsed 
between Campanella’s trial and 
Galileo’s, some consciousness of 
weakness was felt, or some progress 
in humanity had been made, or no 
abjuration would have saved him. 
Bruno’s trial commenced. It was 
conducted with great apparent mode- 
ration, Mocenigo’s monstrous accu- 
sations he denied utterly, and then 
proceeded to give a list of all his 
works to his judges. He discussed 
with them some of his so-called here- 
tical tenets with acalmness of reason- 
ing and a clearness of exposition 
which made him appear rather in the 
light of a Professor giving a lecture 
than a criminal on trial for his life. 
Bruno made a clean breast of all 
he believed and disbelieved with- 
out modification or concealment. 


He said that undoubtedly his phi- 
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losophy and the inferences to be 
drawn from it were contrary to 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
apostolic faith, but that he had 
never taught or written in direct 
opposition to it or to uphold any 
other. It was true that he carried 
the doctrine of immanence to the 
extent of placing final as well as 
formal causes inherently in matter ; 
that he believed the universe was 
composed of an infinite number of 
worlds, that these worlds are simi- 
lar to our own; that the universe 
is governed by a law which he 
called Providence, in virtue of 
which all creatures live and move 
and have their being; that God, or 
Providence, has three attributes— 
Mind, Intellect, Love—so that all 
things have first their being by 
reason of mind, then their order 
and distinct succession by reason of 
intellect, then their concord and 
symmetry by reason of love; that 
the word Creator signifies the ever- 
renewed and renewing dependence 
of the universe on the first Cause. 
This first Cause he defined as: 
A God not outside Creation, but the 
soul of souls, the monarch of mo- 
narchs, living, eternal, infinite, im- 
manent. In the part, as in the 
whole, is God. ‘Tutto e in tutto. Come 
V unita si trova in tutti i mumeri in- 
jiniti, cosi Vessere in tutte le cose. 
E questo pud far tutto, non solo in 
universale ma anche in particolare. 
Essendo tutte le cose per la sostanza 
dell’ essere, che hanno, sono ordinate 
e proviste. Tutto, quantunque mini- 
mo, @ sotto infinita providenza, perché 
le cose grandi sono composte delle 
precole.’ 

He confessed he doubted of the 
Incarnation; the Word by philo- 
sophers being considered the in- 
tellect, the offspring of the mind: 
the third person of the Trinity, the 
Holy Spirit, he considered as the 
soul of the universe ; and he quoted 
in support of this, the words of 
Solomon, ‘The Spirit of the Lord 
shall fill the whole earth,’ &c. 
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The examinations were tedious 
and prolonged, with lapses of 
months between them. The yet 
unquenched hope of freedom, the 
eager aspiration to live and to be 
permitted to learn more and more, 
induced Bruno to seek to be re- 
conciled to his judges by recanting 
whatever in these beliefs seemed 
contrary to the dogmas enforced by 
the Church. He acted on the same 
principle as Galileo did some years 
afterwards under similar circum- 
stances. Before we condemn either 
of these men, let us place ourselves 
in their position and in that of 
many another martyr who, like 
Cranmer, from a temporary weak- 
ness, afterwards gloriously over- 
come, yielded for awhile to persecu- 
tion and tyranny. In Bruno’s case 
there was added a traditional feel- 
ing of loyalty to the views of his 
youth. Three times had he endea- 
voured to renew his connection with 
the Order which now disowned 
him—in Milan, at Toulouse, and 
in Paris. 

What would have been the con- 
duct of the Venetian Inquisition if 
left to themselves it is difficult to 
conjecture, but the enquiries made 
by Mocenigo’s confessor had brought 
their fruit. Bruno was a renegade 
monk, the three early trials were 
evoked to identify him, and Rome 
claimed him. At first there was a 
hesitation in Venice as to the pro- 
priety of giving him up. It was 
an unwise precedent thus _9 con- 
cede to the jurisdiction of Rome.! 

The latent antagonism to Rome, 
to be afterwards so wrought upon 
by Sarpi, was partially roused; 
but Venice, not being at this pre- 
cise moment ready for the struggle, 
considered it politic to keep terms 
with the Pope by the sacrifice of one 
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poor life. The Council resolved that 
Bruno should be transferred to 
Rome. This was done, but with 
what would now be called a recom- 
mendation to mercy ; that is, Gior- 
dano Bruno was given up to his 
ecclesiastical superiors with the 
order that every respect consistent 
with his safe keeping should be 
shown to so remarkable and learned 
@ man. 

When Bruno reached Rome he 
must have felt that all was over. 
Work, study, composition, tuition, 
lectures, all were finished. With 
men (actively) he had nothing more 
to do; henceforth all that remained 
was passively to endure the piti- 
less patience of his judges. But by 
this time his mind was roused from 
the demoralisation produced by 
alternate hope and fear. The actual 
result of a life of noble pursuit and 
unwearied application became ap- 
parent. All vacillation ceased, and 
he took his stand on the indefeasible 
right of a man to think for himself. 

Seven years were passed by him 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition.” 
His printed works and his MSS. 
were examined one by one. He was 
tortured to make him confess inten- 
tions where there was nothing re- 
prehensible in words. His free and 
ample confessions in Venice were 
united to the former trials, the one 
during his novitiate, the one during 
his early priest’s life, the one pro- 
jected in Rome before he commenced 
his brilliant and wandering career, 
and the circle was complete. The 
heresy which seemed the most 
abominable to his judges was that 
which concerned a plurality of 
worlds. Hitherto there had been 
no inference of heresy from it, but 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy was 
beginning to understand the soli- 


1 When the Roman Inquisition made their claim for Bruno to be surrendered to 
them, the Venetian Council answered ‘That as the matter was of great importance and 
moment, and the State very seriously preoccupied at the time, they could give no abrupt 
or hasty decision, or, indeed, come to any resolution whatever at once.’ 

2 Here Berti and Levi differ, but I follow Berti as to dates, 
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darity between all intellectual 
developments. There had been, up 
to this time, a theological astro- 
nomy ; an astronomical theology was 
dreaded. The Copernican system 
held in itself the germ of a plurality 
of heresies, and the heresies of 
Bruno contained, as in a calyx, the 
heresies of Galileo, Campanella, and 
tutti quanti. 

Bruno was condemned. 

The sentence was pronounced in 
the Church of Sta. Maria sopra Mi- 
nerva '—the spot where in these 
days Tenerani’s Angel of the Resur- 
rection waits in sculptured beauty, 
as if listening tothe last trump which 
is to set straight distorted wills and 
rectify all false judgments. 

There was assembled in the year 
of the jubilee, 1600, in the month 
of February, one of the most 
imposing tribunals which were ever 
gathered together for the purpose 
of sentencing a heretic. The su- 


preme members of the Holy Office, 
the commissioners, the assessors, 
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the council, the Doctors of Law and 
of Divinity, the secular magistrates 
and the Governor of Rome, 8.P.Q.R., 
all those who had been brought to 
Rome allured by the magnificence of 
the festivals, and to whom this also 
was part of the splendid programme. 

Before them stood a man (if we 
are to trust the portrait prefixed by 
Wagner to his edition of his works) 
of slight and slender presence, 
wasted and pale, thoughtful and 
sad, with dark eyes of mingled 
melancholy and ardour, and noble, 
regular features. Something of 
Greek grace, something of Neapo- 
litan fire, gave him an air of striking 
and attractive command. 

As he turned from his judges, 
bold, calm, and prophetic, he let 
fall these words, which across the 
gulf of time echo proudly on our 
ears: ‘You are more afraid to pro- 
nounce my sentence than I to re- 
ceive it.’ 

Eight days afterwards Bruno was 
burnt at the stake.? 





1 The Church of his Order. 


? Berti, Wagner, Levi, Florenzi, Waddington, Barthelisess, have been the authorities 
consulted as to the facts detailed in the above sketch, and where there has been a dis- 
crepancy as to dates and details, Berti, as the most recent, has been quoted. 
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IRELAND’S BAPTISM; 
Or, Tue Lecenp or Fepeim, ‘Tue Rep Ross,’ anp Eruna, ‘ THE Farr.’ 


(FROM THE ANCIENT CHRONICLES OF IRELAND. ) 


Wuere once with battle shouts old Tara rang, 
The harper sat amid the hillocks bare ; 
The legend of past times once more he sang; 


Of Fedelm, ‘The Red Rose,’ Ethna, ‘The Fair.’ 


I 


Like two sister fawns that leap, 

Bornegas though on viewless wings, 
Down bosky glade and ferny steep, 

To quench their thirst at silver springs— 
From Cruachan, through gorse and heather, 
Raced the Royal Maids together. 

From childhood thus the Twain had rushed 

Each morn to Clebach’s fountain-cell, 

Ere earliest dawn the East had flushed, 

To bathe them in its well: 

Each morn with joy their young hearts tingled ; 

Each morn as—conquering cloud or mist— 
The first beam with the wavelet mingled, 

Mouth to mouth they kissed. 


II 


They stand by the fount with their unlooped hair— 
A hand each raises—what see they there ? 


Ill 


A white form seated on Clebach’s stone; 

A kinglike presence: the monks stood nigh: 
Fronting the red dawn he sat alone, 

On the morn-star fixing as keen an eye. 
That crosier he grasped shone bright; but brighter 
The sunrise flashed from Saint Patrick’s mitre! 


IV 
They gazed without fear. To a kingdom dear, 
Dear from their birth had those Maidens been; 
Of wrong they had heard; but it came not near; 
They hoped they were dear to the Power unseen. 
They knelt when that Vision of Peace they saw; 
They knelt, not in fear, but in loving awe: 
The ‘ Red Rose’ bloomed like that East afar; 
The ‘Fair One’ shone like that morning star. 


v 


Then Patrick rose: no word he said, 
But three times made the sacred Sign; 
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At the first, men say that the demons fled ; 

At the third flocked round them the Powers divine, 
Unseen—Like children devout and good, 
Hands crossed on their bosoms, the maidens stood. 


VI 
‘Blessed, and holy! This land is Eire:! 
Whence come ye to her, and the king our sire?’ 


VII 


We come from a Kingdom far off, yet near, 
Which the wise love well, and the wicked fear: 
We come with blessing and come with ban, 
We come from the Kingdom of God with man. 


VIII 


‘Whose is that Kingdom? And say, therein 

Are the chiefs all brave, and the maids all fair? 
Is it clear from reptiles, and that thing, sin? 

Is it like this kingdom of King Laeghaire ?’ 


Ix 


The chiefs of that Kingdom wage war on wrong, 
And the clash of their swords is sweet as song; 
Fair are the maids, and so pure from taint, 

The flash of their eyes changeth sinner to saint; 


There reptile is none, nor the ravening beast; 
There light has no shadow, no end the feast. 


x 
‘But say, at that feast hath the poor man place ? 
Is reverence there for the old head hoar? 
For the cripple that never might join the race ? 
For the maimed that fought, and can fight no more ?’ 


XI 


Reverence is there for the poor and meek, 

And the great King kisses the worn, pale cheek ; 

And the King’s Son waits on the pilgrim guest; 

And the Queen takes the little blind child to her breast : 
With a gold crown there is the just man crowned ; 

But the proud and the vengeful are branded and bound 
In knots of serpents, and flung without pity 

From the bastions and walls of God’s saintly city. 


XII 
Then the eyes of the Maidens waxed dark, as though 
That judgment of God had before them passed : 
And the two sweet faces grew dim with woe— 
But the rose and the radiance returned at last. 





1 One of the ancient names of Ireland. 
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XIII 


‘Are gardens there? Are there streams like ours? 
Is God white-headed, or youthful and strong ? 
Hang rainbows there o’er the happy bowers ? 
Are there sun, and moon, and the thrush’s song?’ 


XIV 
They have gardens there without noise or strife, 
And there is the fruit of immortal life : 
Four rivers circle that blissful bound ; 
And Spirits float o’er it, and Spirits go round: 
There, set in the midst, is the golden throne; 
And a rainbow Him girdeth that sits thereon: 
Seven Virtues enweave it; and lo! therein 
The beams are his Holy Ones washed from sin. 


XV 


As he spake, the hearts of the Maids beat time 
To music in heaven of peace and love; 
And the deeper sense of that lore sublime 
Came out from within them, and down from above ; 
By degrees came down; by degrees came out: 
Who loveth, and hopeth, not long shall doubt. 


XVI 
‘Who is your God? Is there love on His brow ? 
Oh how shall we love Him, and find Him? How?’ 
The pure cheek flamed like the dawn-touched dew: 
There was silence: then Patrick began anew. 


XVII 
The princes who ride in your father’s train 
Your love have courted, but sued in vain ;— 
Look up, O maidens; make answer free: 
What would ye have; and what would ye be? 


XVI 
‘As pure we would be as yon wreath of foam, 
Or the ripple which now yon sunbeams smite : 
And joy we would have, and a songful home ; 
And one to rule us, and Love’s delight.’ 


XIX 

In love God fashioned whatever is, 

The hills, and the seas, and the skiey fires ; 
For love He made them, and endless bliss, 

Sustains, enkindles, uplifts, inspires : 
That God is Father, and Son, and Spirit ; 
And the True and the Spotless His peace inherit, 
And God made man, with his great sad heart, 
That hungers when held from its God apart. 
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Your sire is a king on earth: but I 

Would mate you to One who is Lord on high: 

There true maid is bride; and her joy shall stand, 
For the King’s Son hath laid on her head His hand. 


XX 


As he spake, the eyes of that lovely Twain 

Grew large with a tearful but glorious light, 
Like skies of summer, late cleared by rain, 

When the fuli-orbed moon will be soon in sight. 


XXI 
‘That Son of the King—is He fairest of men ? 
That mate whom He crowns—is she bright and blest ? 
Does she chase the red deer at His side through the glen? 
Does she charm Him with song to His noontide rest?’ 


XXII 


That King’s Son strove in a long, long war: 

His people He freed; yet they wounded Him sore ; 
And still in His hands, and His feet, and His side, 
The wounds of His sorrow are ’graved, deep-dyed. 


XXIII 


Then the breasts of the Maidens began to heave 
Like low harbour waves, when, beyond the bar, 

The great waves gather, and wet winds grieve, 
And the roll of the tempest is heard afar. 


XXIV 


‘We will kiss, we will kiss those bleeding feet ; 
On those bleeding hands our tears shall fall ; 
And whatever on earth is dear or sweet, 
For that wounded heart we renounce them all: 


XXV 


‘Show us the way to His palace-gate :’— 

That way is thorny, and steep, and straight ; 

By none can His palace-gate be seen, 

Save those who have washed in the waters clean. 


XXVI 


They knelt; on their heads the wave he poured 

Thrice, in the name of the Triune Lord: 

And their foreheads he signed with the Sign adored. 
On Fedelm, the ‘Red Rose,’ on Ethna, ‘the Fair,’ 
God’s dew shone bright in that morning air ; 

And they say that Saint Agnes, ’twixt sister and sister, 
As the Cross touched each, bent over, and kissed her 
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XXVII 


Then sang God’s new-born Creatures, ‘ Behold ! 
We see God’s City from heaven draw nigh: 
But we thirst for the fountains divine and cold: 
We must see the great King’s Son, or die! 
Come, Thou that com’st! Our hope is this, 
That the body might die, and the soul, set free, 
Swell out, like an infant’s lips, to the kiss 
Of the Lover who filleth infinity!’ 


XXVIII 
The City of God, by the water’s grace, 
Ye see; alone, they behold His face, 
Who have washed in the baths of Death their eyes, 
And tasted His Eucharist Sacrifice. 


XXIX 


‘Give us the Sacrifice!’ Each bright head 
Bent towards it as sunflowers lean to the sun: 
They ate; and the blood from the warm cheek fled : 
The exile was over, the home was won: 
A starry darkness o’erflowed their brain : 
Far waters beat on some heavenly shore: 
Like the dying away of a low, sweet strain, 
The young life ebbed, and they breathed no more: 
In death they smiled, as though on the breast 
Of the Mother Maid they had found their rest. 


XXX 


The rumour spread: beside the bier 
The King stood mute, and his camp, and court: 
The Druids from dark woods drew surlily near : 
And the Bards storm-hearted, and humbler sort: 
The ‘ Staff of Jesus’! Saint Patrick raised : 
Angelic anthems above them swept: 
There were that muttered; there were that praised : 
But none who gazed on that marvel wept. 


XXXI 
For they lay on one bed, like Brides new-wed, 
By Clebach well; and, the dirge days over, 
On their smiling faces a veil was spread, 
And a green mound raised that bed to cover. 
Such were the ways of those ancient days— 
To Patrick for aye that grave was given ; 
And above it a church he built in their praise ; 
For in them had Eire been spoused to heaven. 
MArLMEIRE. 


1 The name of St. Patrick’s crosier. 
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ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL.! 


O doubt it is true that genius 

must frequently make its first 
appearance in a family previously 
not distinguished by the possession 
of any remarkable ability ; but it is 
also true that the full and perfect 
development of any particular intel- 
lectual excellence must be largely 
influenced by surrounding circum- 
stances and opportunities. Each 
of these facts is illustrated by the 
Brunels. The father rose to emi- 
nence as the first famous man of his 
name, and the son’s unquestionable 
innate disposition for mechanical 
science on the grandest scale was 
fostered and rapidly ripened by his 
father’s example and teaching. No 
one can presume to say why the 
elder Brunel was what he was. 
That the younger Brunel was what 
he came to be must be admitted 
to have been in a great measure 
the result of his having been his 
father’s son. The career of the 
engineer of the Great Western Rail- 
way and projector of the Great 
Eastern ship was so much a con- 
sequence of that of the inventor 
of the Block Machinery and engi- 
neer of the Thames Tunnel that 
some notice of the father is neces- 
sary as an introduction to the life 
of the son. 

Sir Mare Isambard Brunel was 
the son of a farmer, whose family 
hadbeen long settled at Hacqueville, 
near Rouen. From boyhood he 
showed the strongest liking for 
mechanical pursuits, and, originally 
destined for the priesthood, was 
allowed to enter the French navy, 
when he took decided interest in 
the scientific part of navigation. At 
home he had always delighted in 
spending his time in ajoiner’s work- 
shop, and somewhat later he made 
for himself an octant, with which he 


was able to take good observations. 
On the breaking out of the French 
Revolution the royalist tendencies 
of his family obliged him to take 
refuge in the United States of 
America, and here he obtained em- 
ployment as a civil engineer in the 
laying out of a canal from Lake 
Champlain to the river Hudson, 
He also practised as an architect, 
sent in designs for the Houses of 
Congress at Albany, and built a 
theatre in New York. But it was 
in England, and by the invention 
and execution of the well-known 
automatic block machinery, that the 
elder Brunel laid the foundation of 
his subsequent reputation. 

It was in 1799 that the elder 
Brunel came to England, and soon 
afterwards he married Miss Sophia 
Kingdom, the motuer of his equally 
eminent son, whose second name 
was derived from her. At fourteen 
young Brunel was at school at Hove, 
near Brighton, and was already 
occupied with the subjects to which 
his future life was to be devoted. 
He was making boats, and amusing 
himself by taking a plan of Hove, 
for which in a letter he asks for the 
use of one of his father’s profes- 
sional measuring tapes. He is also 
said to have predicted the fall of a 
newly built house, from noticing 
the bad way in which the work 
upon it was being done, and laid a 
bet, which he won, that the building 
would come down during a certain 
stormy night. For rather more 
than a year the young man studied 
atthe Collége Henri Quatre at Paris; 
but otherwise was much at home, 
and had the opportunity of seeing 
all the works in which his father 
was at the time engaged, comprising 
veneering machinery at Battersea, 
the Government works at Wool- 
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wich and Chatham, and the self- 
acting machinery for making shoes. 

From 1823 he was regularly 
employed in his father’s office, 
and it was at this time that the 
project of the tunnel under the 
Thames was first seriously enter- 
tained. Hardly any engineering 
operation has ever attained more 
celebrity than the Thames Tunnel— 
a fame, however, rather owing to 
the admiration excited by the 
novelty and difficulty of the work, 
and by the genius and perseverance 
shown in completing it after many 
failures and much discouragement, 
than by its ultimate utility. In an 
age which like our own has seen 
the completion of the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, and been asked to consider 
seriously schemes for crossing the 
British Channel by means ‘of a 
submarine passage, the plan for a 
subaqueous thoroughfare under the 
river Thames a little below London 
Bridge may seem _ insignificant ; 
but forty-five years ago it was in 
fact a far greater undertaking than 
it would be now, and all subsequent 
works of the same kind have been 
rendered more easy by the enter- 
prise and skill then exhibited, and 
the practical experience then gained. 

The great tool, if it may so be 
called, by which the boring was 
carried forward, and a permanent 
and secure passage left behind it 
as the work proceeded, was the cele- 
brated ‘ shield’ devised for this pur- 
pose by the elder Brunel. Sir Isam- 
bard himself described it as ‘an 
ambulating coffer-dam, travelling 
horizontally.” The whole formed an 
iron framework, comprising thirty- 
six cells, in each of which a miner 
could work, with arrangements for 
excluding any inward rush of water, 
the danger of which was much di- 
minished by this breaking up of the 
work into so many parts, which 
were capable of being separately 
advanced. The work of the tunnel 
made a prosperous start, and in the 
journal kept by its engineer there 
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is record of the important and 
efficient services rendered by his 
son during its progress. On the 
last day of the year 1826, after 
twelve months’ horizontal advance, 
young Brunel with nine friends sat 
down to dine in the tunnel, and by 
the end of the next month four hun- 
dred feet of it were completed. The 
difficulties of the undertaking, how- 
ever, continued to increase; and at 
the beginning of 1828, when about 
600 feet of the tunnel had been 
completed, a second great irruption 
of water took place, and the work 
was arrested for seven years. The 
Thames burst in so suddenly upon 
the intruders on his domain, that 
all the lights were extinguished by 
a rush of air driven before the ad- 
vancing water; the young engineer 
narrowly escaped with his life, and 
was much injured in his endeavours 
to save others, having to swim to 
the shaft, up which he was forced 
by the rising water ; and six work- 
men were killed. 

After this the connection of the 
subject of the present biography 
with the Thames Tunnel ceased. 
He soon became engaged upon works 
of his own; and it is only necessary 
to mention that the tunnel was 
completed in 1843, eighteen years 
after its commencement, and that 
the elder Brunel died in his 81st 
year, in 1849. 

The first important work in which 
Brunel the younger engaged on his 
own account was the Clifton Sus- 
pension Bridge, the history of which 
is somewhat remarkable. In the mid- 
dle of the last century a certain Al- 
derman Vick, of Bristol, bequeathed 
a sum of 1,000/., to accumulate at 
compound interest until it amounted 
to 10,000/., and then to be applied 
to the erection of a stone bridge 
across the Avon, at Clifton. In 1829 
the accumulating fund had reached 
nearly 8,ooo/., and a committee 
was appointed to consider if it was 
possible to execute the Alderman’s 
design ; but on obtaining estimates 
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it appeared that a stone bridge must 
cost go0,0ool., and recourse was had 
to the alternative of a suspension 
bridge. Designs for this were in- 
vited, and Brunel sent in no less 
than four, adapted for various points 
of the river within the specified 
limits. Of these, two were much 
preferred by himself, giving respec- 
tively as lengths of the floor of the 
bridge 890 feet and 916 feet, as dis- 
tances between the points of sus- 
pension 980 feet and 1,160 feet; and 
both estimated to bear an excessive 
load of 650 tons. His design for 
the chains contained the novelty of 
dispensing with the short connecting 
links previously used in the chains 
for suspension bridges, and joining 
each set of links directly with those 
on each side of it by pins passing 
through them, thus diminishing the 
number of joints and pins, and the 
consequent expense and weight. 
Other improvements were also in- 
troduced, for the first time, by Bru- 
nel in his designs, which have since 
been adopted for subsequent struc- 
tures of the same description. Of 
twenty-four plans sent in, only those 
of Brunel and four other ecompeti- 
tors were entertained for selection. 
He was full of confidence that one 
of his bold and original conceptions 
would be successful in the competi- 
tion, when Mr. Telford appeared on 
the scene, and things took a differ- 
ent course. Telford was at the 
head of his profession as an engi- 
neer, had himself designed and exe- 
cuted the well-known Menai Bridge, 
and it was not unnatural that the 
gentlemen who had the management 
of the Clifton Bridge competition 
should resort to him for advice. 
Moreover, Telford thought the span 
of his own bridge (under 600 feet) was 
the longest that could be employed 
with safety, and he consequently 
reported against Brunel’s proposal 
to resort to a longer span; at the 
same time, however, condemning the 
designs of the other competitors as 
unsuitable. Upon this it was again 
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only natural that the committee 
should request Mr. Telford himself to 
undertake the construction of the 
bridge. Telford divided his bridge 
into three spans, to be supported by 
two tall piers rising from the sides of 
the river, and for his style of archi- 
tecture proposed a florid Gothic. 
This was at first approved of, but 
before long it lost favour, and a 
second competition took place, in 
which Telford engaged, the referee 
being Mr. Davies Gilbert, at the 
time President of the Royal Society. 
Thirteen designs were now sent in, 
and five were selected, including 
those of Télford and Brunel. Tel- 
ford’s was.put aside on account of 
the insufficiency of funds to provide 
for his lofty towers ; and, in the first 
instance, Brunel’s design, although 
placed second, was not recommended 
for adoption. Subsequently he suc- 
ceeded in removing the objections 
raised to it, and was actually ap- 
pointed engineer to prosecute the 
work. Not until 1836, however, 
was the bridge commenced, and 
during its early progress Brunel 
was exposed. to a personal risk as 
great as that which more than once 
had threatened his life inthe Thames 
Tunnel. An iron bar 1,000 feet 
long and 14 inch thick was carried 
across the river at a great height as 
@ means of temporary communica- 
tion during the building of the 
bridge. It was crossed by a basket 
pulled backwards and forwards by 
ropes. On one oceasion, when Bru- 
nel was in the basket, it stuck fast, 
and he had to perform the dangerous 
acrobatic feat of climbing up from 
the basket to the bar in order to 
gain his release. 

The works on the Clifton Bridge 
continued until 1843, when unfor- 
tunately the funds available for its 
completion (some 45,0001.) were ex- 
hausted, leaving a further amount of 
30,000l. still required for the execu- 
tion of the remaining work to be done; 
nor did Brunel live to see it finished. 
A singular fatality seems indeed to 
DD2 
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have hung over all his greatest en- 
terprises. The Thames Tunnel, the 
Clifton Bridge, the broad gauge 
system of railways, the atmospheric 
principle of locomotion, the Great 
Eastern ship, were all marvels of 
ingenuity and of difficulties over- 
come ; nevertheless they more or 
less all of them suffered from the 
canker of disappointment or mis- 
carriage. Brunel reached the highest 
eminence open to his career, and the 
world owes much to him; but the 
mere mention of his most famous 
enterprises carries with it an un- 
comfortable recollection of objects 
imperfectly attained, and results 
incommensurate with expectation. 

Years afterwards a company was 
formed to complete the work of the 
Clifton Bridge, partly as a monu- 
ment to the memory of Brunel, and, 
as it was expressed, ‘ for at the same 
time removing a slur from the engi- 
neering talent of the country.’ By 
a singular coincidence the chains 
ultimately used had beenconstructed 
under Brunel’s own directions for 
another bridge in a distant locality. 
It so happened that the Hunger- 
ford Suspension Bridge erected by 
Brunel over the Thames was taken 
down to make way for the railway 
bridge which now carries the South- 
Eastern line across the river into 
the Charing Cross station, and the 
chains rendered useless in their 
original site were taken in 1864 
to complete the renewed works at 
Clifton. 

Mr. Isambard Brunel, in arrang- 
ing the materials for his father’s 
Life, has deemed it right to keep 
separate the account of his profes- 
sional achievements, which occupies 
the great bulk of the volume, from 
the details of his private life, to 
which a very moderate amount of 
space only is devoted. This plan 
may possess some advantages, but 
it is difficult to believe that the two 
threads of his life—public and pri- 
vate—could not have been made 
to intertwine more closely in his 
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biography ; and it may be surmised 
that the result would have been to 
render the reading of the present 
book more generally interesting 
than under the actual distribution 
of its contents. 

The next phase of Brunel’s pro- 
fessional life is coincident with the 
great revolution in locomotion 
which led to the development of so 
much engineering talent, as well as 
to that enormous addition to the 
wealth and resources of the country 
which was the consequence of the 
general use of the railway system. 
A very brief allusion may be con- 
venient to the state of affairs which 
preceded the famous Battle of the 
Gauges, in which Brunel was so 
conspicuous a combatant. Without 
noticing previous insignificant lines 
worked only for local mineral traffic, 
the first passenger line opened was 
that between Stockton and Darling- 
ton in 1825, and next, of far greater 
importance, that from Manchester 
to Liverpool, dating from 1830, 
the parent of the line subsequently 
connecting Liverpool and Birming- 
ham, of that from Birmingham 
to London, and so in short of 
the whole narrow gauge system 
in all its widely extended ramifica- 
tions. While the great commercial 
centres of the north and middle of 
England were thus active in their 
own interests to secure access for 
their goods and passenger traffic 
to the metropolis, the West was not 
unmindful either of itself. Bristol 
had thought of a railway as early 
asin 1825; and in 1832, when the 
Liverpool and Manchester line was 
an ascertained success, it was re- 
solved to attempt a line to London. 
The first thing to be done was to 
choose an engineer to make the 
preliminary surveys and prepare the 
necessary estimates. Brunel was 
known in Bristol not only by his 
employment on the Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge, but by works for im- 
proving the Floating Harbour. 
There were, however, other candi- 
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dates, and a conipetition was sug- 
gested, in which the offer of the 
lowest estimate was to ensure suc- 
cess. Upon this Brunel declared 
he must withdraw his name, and 
wrote to the committee: ‘You are 
holding out a premium to the man 
who will make you the most flatter- 
ing promises. It is quite obvious 
that the man who has either least 
reputation at stake, or who has most 
to gain by temporary success and 
least to lose by the consequences of 
disappointment, must be the winner 
insuch a race.’ Brunel wasappointed 
engineer without passing through 
the disparaging process to which 
he had so righteously objected. A 
rough preliminary survey was made 
by him of the country between 
Bristol and London, a company 
was started, and the regular sur- 
vey commenced previous to an ap- 
plication to Parliament. The func- 
tions of the chief in command of 
such a survey are not unlike those 
of a general directing a campaign, 


and it was at that time a campaign 
in an unknown country and under 


novel conditions of war. His staff 
of assistants had to be formed out 
of raw material for the most part, 
his own personal superintendence 
was largely required, and landowners 
—to many of whom the railroad 
was a new-fangled abomination— 
had to be conciliated by every 
method, He spent weeks in travel- 
ling ‘by night, to save time, and in 
riding about the country by day, 
working often as much as twenty 
hours a day. 

A Bill for the construction of 
part only of the intended line was 
introduced in the Parliamentary 
session of 1834. It passed the 
Commons, but was thrown out in 
the Lords, after long discussion, 
and enormous opposition, now 
almost inconceivable, from the 
various classes who supposed their 
interests or convenience would be 
injuriously affected by the railroad. 
The London terminus contemplated 
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at this time was to have been on the 
north side of Vauxhall Bridge, and 
to have been approached through 
Brompton; while in other respects 
the line differed from that after- . 
wards constructed. Brunel’s cross- 
examination in the Lords’ Com- 
mittee occupied eleven days, and is 
described as exhibiting marvellous 
knowledge of the country to be 
penetrated, and of the principles of 
mechanics involved—displayed with 
rapid thought, clear language, and 
with no loss of presence of mind. 
Some of the objections made seem 
now utterly ridiculous. It was 
contended that a tunnel a thousand 
yards long could not be traversed 
in safety, and that the noise of two 
trains passing in it would be so 
tremendous that no passenger could 
be induced to go a second time. 

In the following session the 
application to Parliament was re- 
newed, and this time for powers to 
make the whole line from Bristol to 
London, and with arrangements for 
using the London and Birmingham 
line for the first four miles out of 
town, so as to obviate the objec- 
tions made to the creation of 
another metropolitan terminus. 
The Bill now passed after length- 
ened opposition, and the Great 
Western Railway was constructed 
with few deviations from the line 
sanctioned, but with its actual 
terminus at Paddington, instead of 
as at first proposed. The successful 
issue of this contest was no doubt 
the most important event of 
Brunel’s life, and placed him at the 
age of twenty-nine in the highest 
rank of his profession. 

In all Brunel constructed 1,200 
miles of railway, of which one line 
extends from London to the Land’s 
End, and another line to Milford 
Haven, 285 miles from Paddington. 
He was most conscientious in giving 
his best personal attention to every- 
thing undertaken by him ; and from 
his accurate scientific knowledge, 
and acquaintance with details, 
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brought an unusual amount of super- 
vision to bear upon those employed 
under his direction. The practical 
experience acquired in the Thames 
Tunnel always stood him in good 
stead when dealing with contract- 
ors for railway works, who were 
sometimes astonished at a know- 
ledge superior to their own and in 
their own special business. He had 
the reputation of being a perfect 
witness—diplomatic and yet honest 
in his answers; but ‘he always de- 
clined togive evidence except in sup- 
port of undertakings for which he 
was himself concerned, or in which 
his own companies were interested. 
Hence his evidence carried unusual 
weight ; and he never yielded to 
the very objectionable habit of 
practising as a professional witness 
whose testimony could be procured, 
like the services of an advocate, by 
the temptation of a sufficiently 
large pecuniary retainer. His 
powers of work are said to have 
been unequalled; he took little 


sleep, and smoking was the only 
luxury in which he ever indulged. 
Working hard and zealously when 
he was at work, he was always ready 
for play when the time for play 
came, and was then ripe for any 


boyish amusement or fun. He had 
a fine temper, was loved by those 
around him, and never forgot those 
who adhered to his fortunes. 

The history of the great conflict 
between the broad and narrow 
gauges is an instructive one, and 
highly illustrative of the manner 
in which the most important things 
are sometimes done in this country. 
The narrow gauge seems to have 
been adopted for the early loco- 
motive lines without thought or con- 
sideration: it represented a width 
of 4 feet 84 inches, which was that 
of the old tramways, and had no 
doubt originally been determined 
to suit the wheels of the country 
carts in the North of England. So 
that Stephenson’s and all suc- 
ceeding locomotive engines, with 
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all their vast powers of speed and 
traction, continued to run in the 
old ruts left by the rudest and 
almost aboriginal horse-drawn vehi- 
cles. There was of course, at first, 
the convenience that the colliery- 
waggons could run on the newly 
constructed railways; but it does 
not appear that the point was dis- 
cussed or ever received any serious 
attention. And thus the old gauge 
spread from the Stockton and Dar- 
lington line to the far more impor- 
tant one between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and from that to Bir- 
mingham and London. In the 
wheeled vehicles of the old road, 
the burden, whether of goods or 
passengers, was always carried be- 
tween the wheels, and the limited 
weight which could be drawn by 
horse power would have rendered 
any increase in the size of the 
load impossible. But when the 
locomotive engine came into use, in 
order to increase the load and give 
space for its reception, the wheels 
were reduced in size, and the body 
of the carriage placed over and 
projecting beyond them. When 
Brunel became engineer of the 
Great Western Railway he doubted 
whether the gauge thus fortuitously 
determined was the best possible, 
and in their Act the gauge to be 
employed on the Great Western 
was purposely left undefined for 
future consideration. He after- 
wards (in 1835) recommended the 
broad gauge; and in the following 
year a Royal Commission appointed 
to report on Irish railways also 
advised an increase in the width 
between the rails, although to a less 
extent than Brunel. The Great 
Western gauge is 7 feet, and the 
Irish gauge is 6 feet zinches. The 
reasons for both recommendations 
would be the same; the obvious 
advantages proposed being that of 
carrying greater loads, with the in- 
creased safety of a low centre of 
gravity, and that of the wider space 
afforded for enlarging the engine 
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and its accessories, and so securing 
a higher rate of speed for passen- 
gers and of tractive power for 
goods. He intended also that the 
carriage body or truck for goods 
should be placed between the 
wheels, and not over them; and the 
width of 7 feet was fixed so as to 
admit of an ordinary carriage body 
being placed between the wheels. 
This was never done, but it affords 
another instance of the force of 
habit; and it is not easy to see why 
the width of the usual carriage- 
body used on the old roads should 
be an element in defining the size of 
railway carriages, which have, how- 
ever, beenalways builtin England in 
slavish and unreasoning conformity 
to the ancient types of conveyance. 
How little the future extent of 
the development of the railway 
system in England can have been 
appreciated, by even such a man as 
Brunel, may be judged by some of 
the reasons given by him in answer 
to the anticipated inconveniences of 
a difference of gauges. He con- 
tended that the whole of the West 
of England, South Wales, and Ire- 
land was the legitimate domain of 
the Great Western Company, and 
overlooked the probability of direct 
communication being ever required 
between the North and the West 
of England. On the other hand, 
without endeavouring to main- 
tain that the existing narrow 
gauge was theoretically the best 
possible (which the Irish report 
had shown it not to be), there was 
much to be said in favour of re- 
taining it, on the mere ground that 
it had been already extensively 
adopted. There are also many in- 
dependent objections to the seven- 
foot gauge—such as the increased 
cost of all works, the greater size 
of the carriages, with consequently 
increased dead weight, and so on. 
_The line was opened from Pad- 
dington to Maidenhead with the 
broad gauge; but the question 
was referred for an opinion to the 
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most eminent engineers of the day. 
Mr. James Walker and Robert 
Stephenson declined to interfere ; 
but Mr. Wood of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Mr, Hawkshaw went into 
the matter, and did not altogether 
support Brunel. The substitution 
of a continuous bearing of timber 
for blocks of stone placed at inter- 
vals as supports for the iron rails 
was a capital improvement intro- 
duced on the Great Western line; 
but this also did not at the time 
meet with unqualified approbation. 
Nevertheless both the broad gauge 
and the continuous timber bearing 
were adopted for the whole line by 
the directors and shareholders, and 
the Great Western became what it 
has since remained. This was a 
great triumph for Brunel, and was 
due almost entirely to his own 
genius, power of management, and 
determination to overcome all 
obstacles that stood in his way. 
The line was opened from London 
to Bristol in 1841. Its performance 
gave great satisfaction, and there 
was a truce in the warfare of the 
gauges until it became necessary 
in the increasing demand for rail- 
way communication to determine 
which gauge should prevail in the 
parts of the country lying between 
those already occupied respectively 
by the rival systems. The quiet 
occupation of their own district, 
as at first contemplated, became 
no longer possible for the Great 
Western Company; and they had 
to engage in the contest for the 
possession wholly or in part of 
fresh territory. At this time (1844) 
there was a Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade, which in the 
opinion of many afforded an excel- 
lent means of obtaining a sounder 
and better adjustment of questions 
of truly national interest in connec- 
tion with the construction of rail- 
ways than could be obtained by 
the interested strife of contend- 
ing landowners, lawyers, engineers, 
and speculators in Parliament. Its 
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existence, however, was a short one, 
as it failed to find favour with the 
great authorities of the land, then 
intoxicated with the first transports 
of recognising the principles of free 
trade, which were supposed to apply 
to the making of railroads as well 
as to all other applications of capi- 
tal and labour. Rival schemes of 
extension, promoted by the Great 
Western and the London and Bir- 
mingham Companies, were referred 
to the Railway Department for de- 
cision on the place where the break 
of gauge should be made, which 
would, in fact, have determined in 
a great measure the future predo- 
minance of one or other of the two 
gauges. On commercial considera- 
tions the Board of Trade fixed the 
break at Oxford, and decided in fa- 
vour of the narrow gauge schemes 
to the north of Oxford as against 
those of the Great Western. Par- 


liament reversed this decision, but, 
as was stated, without reference to 
the comparative merits of the two 


systems of gauge, and with the 
stipulation that narrow gauge rails 
were to be laid down if required by 
the Board of Trade ; and the whole 
gauge question was, on the motion 
of Mr. Cobden in the House of 
Commons, sent before a Royal 
Commission. The Commissioners 
were of the highest eminence—Sir 
Frederick Smith, a distinguished 
Royal Engineer officer; Mr. Airy, 
the Astronomer Royal; and Pro- 
fessor Barlow, of Woolwich. Of 
forty-eight witnesses examined by 
them, thirty-five were advocates of 
the narrow gauge. Only four 
champions of the broad gauge en- 
tered the lists, and all were officers 
of the Great Western—the secre- 
tary, the traffic and locomotive su- 
perintendents, and Brunel. 

The Commission made their Re- 
port in 1846, and pronounced in 
favour of the narrow gauge. This 
conclusion was not accepted with- 
out resistance on the part of the 
broad gauge champions, and the 
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controversy continued to rage upon 
paper for some time. Finally came 
the Act of Parliament to regulate 
the gauge of railways, passed at the 
close of the Session of 1846, en- 
forcing the established narrow 
gauge in England, and the me- 
dium gauge for Ireland; but with 
certain exceptions of lines in the 
west of England and South Wales, 
and leaving it open for future Par- 
liaments to deal with any special 
cases as they might arise. A mixed 
gauge has since grown up, in which 
a third line of rails laid within the 
two of the broad gauge enables 
narrow gauge carriages to run upon 
broad gauge lines. 

The contest was renewed by an 
attempt in 1847 to carry the broad 
gauge to Birmingham, made by 
the Great Western Company, and 
in this they were successful ; 
but the final result of the great 
battle has been that, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience of a break 
of gauge, especially felt in the car- 
riage of goods, the third line has 
been provided on all the broad 
gauge railways, and is carried into 
London ; while the Northern lines 
worked by the Great Western 
Company are on the narrow gauge 
only. The broad gauge is still con- 
fined to the districts in which it 
was first applied ; and its adoption 
for them must be attributed to the 
genius and unyielding perseverance 
of Brunel, rather than to its own 
merits or any other cause. 

The mode of propulsion on rail- 
ways, no less than the construction 
of the lines themselves, naturally 
engaged the attention of Brunel, 
and his espousal of a system differ- 
ing from that of traction by the 
locomotive engine again placed him 
in opposition to the majority of engi- 
neers. The so-called atmospheric 
system, no doubt, presented many 
attractions; and, but for the diffi- 
culty, which ultimately proved in- 
surmountable, of dealing in practice 
with one point essential to its proper 
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working, it might have been adopted 
on many lines with signal advan- 
tage. Instead of a locomotive en- 
gine—itself of great weight, and 
carrying heavy supplies of fuel and 
water—running on the rails and 
drawing the train after it, fixed sta- 
tionary engines at intervals of about 
three miles were to communicate 
motion to the train in the following 
manner: The power of the engine 
was in the first instance applied to 
extracting the air from an iron tube 
which ran between the rails, and in 
the tube moved a tolerably close- 
fitting piston which was urged for- 
wards by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere upon the vacuum before it. 
So far all was easy, and the problem 
was how to connect the train of car- 
riages with the piston, so that they 
might travel along with it. This was 
effected by having a short bar fixed 
to the piston, and passing through 
a longitudinal slit along the upper 
part of the tube, covered by a 
long flap or valve of leather or some 
similar substance so prepared and 
secured as to be air-tight until forced 
open by the passage of the bar, and 
capable of returning to its air-tight 
condition before the passing of the 
next train. It was in making pro- 
vision for this that the main diffi- 
culty lay, and the ultimate failure 
to contrive a successful valve led to 
the abandonment of the system. It 
had been employed elsewhere before 
Brunel applied it for the working of 
the South Devon Railway. In 1843, 
and in the then condition of things, 
curves and gradients to which no 
objection would now be made were 
considered inadmissible for work- 
ing by locomotives. The South 
Devon Railway presented four long 
and steep inclines beyond the powers 
of the locomotives of that time, and 
which could not have been worked 
by stationary engines and ropes 
without a sacrifice of speed out of 
the question when quick passenger 
trafic was desired. 


Here, as in the former important 
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conflict, Brunel was opposed to 
Robert Stephenson, who, in report- 
ing on the question of using it for 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway, 
came to the conclusion that, on or- 
dinary gradients, the vacuum trac- 
tion would be more costly than that 
by the locomotive, and on steep 
gradients more than that by rope 
traction. 

It was, nevertheless, adopted by 
Brunel on the South Devon line, 
and worked for some time. The 
difficulty, however, of keeping the 
long valve air-tight defeated the 
calculations made of the motive 
power to be relied on, and the im- 
perfect means of telegraphic com- 
munication available at that time 
did not allow of the necessary com- 
munications being made between 
the several engine-houses during the 
progress of atrain. Neither did the 
working of the stationary engines 
prove so economical as had been 
anticipated. So that, owing to the 
leakage along the tube, the engines 
were expending three times the 
power required for their intended 
duty, and the cost per horse-power 
was also three times as great as was 
expected. Finally, the destruction 
of the leather of the valve by expo- 
sure to the weather, and by contact 
with the iron of the tube, and its 
liability to become permeable by air, 
led to the abandonment of the sys- 
tem. Twenty-five thousand pounds 
would have been required to renew 
the valve and alter the engines for 
the whole distance from Exeter to 
Newton, and under Brunel’s advice, 
in sacrifice of his own favourite 
scheme, the atmospheric system on 
this line was dropped. 

The chapter in which an account 
is given of the many important 
railway bridges and viaducts de- 
signed and executed by Brunel will 
probably have more interest for the 
professional than the general reader. 
It exhibits very variously the fer- 
tility of his resources, and his know- 
ledge of materials and of the best 
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mode of applying them to meet the 
exigencies of different occasions. 
Many technical details are neces- 
sarily introduced highly valuable 
to students in engineering, and of 
which they will do well to take 
advantage. 

We have hitherto followed Brunel 
in his great works on land, and we 
must now pursue him when he 
takes to the water; for while he 
was engaged in the many works on 
railways, of which some sketch has 
been attempted, he was also occu- 
pied in promoting the advance of 
steam navigation on the largest 
scale. The Great Western (the first 
steamship making regular voyages 
across the Atlantic), the Great 
Britain (the first large iron steam- 
ship, as well as the first large ship 
in which the screw propeller was 
used), and lastly the famous Great 
Eastern, were all built under his 
direction. The first of these origi- 
nated in what might have passed 
for a joke. At a directors’ meet- 


ing of the Great Western Railway 
Company some one objected to the 
enormous length of the proposed 
railway from London to Bristol. 
Brunel said, ‘Why not make it 
longer, and have a steamboat to 


go from Bristol to New York, 
and call it the Great Western?’ A 
committee was afterwards formed 
to carry out the project, and their 
report, made in 1836, contained 
the following passage, inserted by 
Brunel, briefly describing the prin- 
ciple of the advantage to be gained 
by large vessels : 


The resistance of vessels in the water 
does not increase in direct proportion to 
their tonnage. This is easily explained: 
the tonnage increases as the cubes of their 
dimensions, while the resistance increases 
about as their squares ; so that a vessel of 
double the tonnage of another, capable of 
containing an engine of twice the power, 
does not really meet with double the resist- 
ance. Speed therefore will be greater with 
the large vessel, or the proportionate power 


of the engine and consumption of fuel may 
be reduced, 
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It was at a meeting of the British 
Association, held at Bristol in 1836, 
that Dr. Lardner made his well- 
known assertion that a direct steam 
voyage to New York could not be 
successfully made, which for the 
moment obtained assent, although 
Brunel was himself present at the 
discussion upon it, and broke a 
lance with the Professor, who was 
also one of his antagonists in the 
fight of the gauges. The objection 
to the possibility of such a voyage 
now seems as ridiculous as that 
made against railway tunnels, and 
must be taken as an illustration of 
the way in which the pains and 
difficulties of one generation often 
become the sport and ordinary 
routine of the next, yielding as 
they do to the industrious sagacity 
which sooner or later is sure to 
overcome the inert resistance of 
ignorance and prejudice. The Great 
Western was built, and made her 
voyages, running regularly between 
Bristol and New York until 1846, 
when she was transferred to the 
West Indian service, having com- 
pletely solved the practical problem 
of great ocean steamships. 

The Great Britain was still larger, 
being of 2,000 tons, was of iron, and 
was worked by a screw propeller in 
addition to paddle-wheels. After 
four rapid voyages across the 
Atlantic, she started on a fifth 
from Liverpool in 1846, and most 
unfortunately ran ashore in Dun- 
drum Bay, on the north-east coast 
of Ireland. This event created con- 
siderable sensation at the time, and 
Brunel’s exertions to protect the 
ship by a breakwater, and finally 
to float her off, were of the most 
remarkable kind. The Great Britain 
is still making regular voyages be- 
tween Liverpool and Australia, 

Immense as the Great Britain 
had been as compared with pre- 
vious steamships, her size was not 
great enough to satisfy Brunel’s 
desires. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the practical advantages 
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of a large capacity for carrying the 
source of power, saying that ‘to 
make long voyages economically 
and speedily by steam required the 
vessels to be large enough to carry 
the coal for the entire voyage at 
least outwards; and, unless the 
facility for obtaining coal was very 
great at the out-port, then for the 
return voyage also; and that vessels 
much larger than had been pre- 
viously built could be navigated 
with great advantage from the mere 
effect of size.’ Accordingly Brunel 
now advised the Directors of the 
Australian Mail Company to have 
ships of 5,000 to 6,000 tons, so as 
only to have to touch for coal at 
the Cape. He pointed out that 
what had been done in order to ren- 
der the passage of the Atlantic prac- 
ticable by steamships was merely 
to make the vessel big enough to 
carry its own coal, and that for a 
still longer voyage it would only be 
necessary to repeat the same pro- 
cess, but on a correspondingly larger 
scale. Brunel’s expectations of the 
performance of such a vessel were, 
as usual with him, extremely san- 
guine, and he calculated that 800 
separate cabins could be provided, 
with saloons capable of accommo- 
dating 1,000 or 1,500 first and 
second class passengers, with 3,000 
tons of cargo; or, if fitted for the 
Australian voyage, that it would take 
out 3,000 passengers. The difficul- 
ties of finding capital and of arrang- 
ing for the building of a vessel of 
such dimensions were enormons. It 
must be remembered that the length 
of the Great Lastern is 693 feet, its 
breadth 83 feet, and its gross ton- 
nage 18,915 tons. Even Brunel 
had to say: ‘Could I have foreseen 
the work I have had to go through, 
I would never have entered upon 
it;’ but, like himself, went on—‘ I 
never flinch when I have once 
begun, and do it we will.’ He 
extended his labours far beyond 
the mere province of the civil engi- 
neer, and drew up valuable reports 
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on the general management of the 
great ship, and on the duties of the 
commanding officer and chief engi- 
neer. To launch the stupendous 
weight of metal which finally grew 
to be the Great Eastern required 
extraordinary provisions and pre- 
cautions, and special motive power 
supplied by hydraulic pressure, of 
all which Brunel’s reports give a 
full and scientific account. It was 
indeed for Brunel a time of terrible 
toil and anxiety, and his exertions 
on the occasion left him broken in 
health and already suffering from 
the disease of which in eighteen 
months he died. The vessel was 
completed and made a first voyage 
to New York in 1860, but Brunel’s 
life was not spared to see his latest 
creation take its full and perfect 
shape, and we do not propose now 
to follow the subsequent fortunes of 
the great ship. 

We pass to the details of his pri- 
vate life contained in the last chapter 
of the volume before us. Of his 
general temperament and character 
his near connection Mr. William 
Hawes has furnished a most pleasing 
but not flattered picture : 


The most striking feature in his character 
as a young man, and one which afterwards 
produced such great results, was an entire 
abnegation of self in his intercourse with 
his friends and associates. 

His infiuence among them was unbounded, 
bes never sought by him; it was the result 
of his love of fair play, of his uniform 
kindness and willingness to assist them, of 
the confidence he inspired in his judgment, 
and of the simplicity and high-mindedness 
of his character. 


Nor did the good qualities ex- 
hibited thus early in life cease to 
be observable as he advanced in 
years and reputation. Mr. Hawes 
says: 

No one, I believe, ever saw him out of 
temper or heard him utter an ill-natured 
word. He often said that spite and ill- 
nature were the most expensive luxuries in 
life; and his advice, then often sought, was 
given with that clearness and decision, and 
that absence of all prejudice, which charac- 
terised his opinions in after-life. 
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All his friends of his own age were 
attached to him in no ordinary degree, and 
they watched every step in his future 
career with pride and interest. 

In fact, he was a joyous, open-hearted, 
considerate friend, willing to contribute to 
the pleasure and enjoyment of those about 
him; well knowing his own power, but 
never intruding it to the annoyance of 
others, unless he was thwarted or opposed 
by pretentious ignorance ; and then, though 
at times decided and severe in his remarks, 
he generally preferred leaving such indi- 
viduals to themselves, rather than, by 
noticing them, to give prominence to their 
deficiencies. 

His appreciation of character was so 
exact, and his dislike to anything approach- 
ing to vulgarity in thought or action or to 
undue assumption was so decided, that to 
be his friend soon became a distinction ; 
and the extent to which his society was 
sought, not only in private life, but in the 
scientific world, at this early period, marked 
strongly the distinguishing features of his 
mind and character. 

In 1826 Brunel settled in his 
house in Duke Street, Westminster, 
overlooking St. James’s Park, and 
in the same year married the eldest 
daughter of the late William Hors- 
ley, the sister of the eminent Royal 
Academician of that name, who 
has contributed some interesting 
personal recollections testifying to 
Brunel’s love of art, and describing 
a journey to Italy with him in 1842. 

In the year succeeding a strange 
accident happened to him, which 
was very near being attended with 
fatal consequences. He was playing 
at conjuring with his children, and 
in pretending to pass a half-sove- 
reign from his ear to his mouth, the 
coin unfortunately slipped down 
his throat. The accident happened 
on April 3, and on the 18th Sir 
Benjamin Brodie was consulted, 
who concluded that the half-sove- 
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reign had passed into the wind- 
pipe. The operation of opening the 
windpipe was performed. The in- 
troduction of the forceps, however, 
occasioned so much irritation that 
the experiment could not be perse- 
vered in. Finally, and at the end of 
six weeks, the coin dropped from the 
mouth of the patient while in an 
inverted posture, and on the appli- 
cation of a gentle blow on the 
back. 

Ten years of prosperous labour, 
though mixed with much anxiety, 
followed Brunel’s release from this 
hazard. In 1857 he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford 
in company with Robert Stephenson. 
In the following year his health be- 
gan seriously to fail, and he was ad- 
vised to winter in Egypt. At Cairo 
he found Robert Stephenson, and 
the two dined together on Christmas 
Day. He returned to England in 
May, resumed his professional 
duties for some months, and was 
busy in superintending the pre- 
parations for getting the Great 
Eastern ready for sea. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1859, the day before that 
on which she was advertised to 
sail, he was on board early in the 
morning, and he intended to have 
gone round in her to Weymouth. 
But in the middle of the day there 
were symptoms of failing power ; 
he went home, and it was clear that 
an attack of paralysis had taken 
place. Ten days afterwards the end 
came; and so, at a comparatively 
early age, closed the life of one 
of England’s greatest workers in 
that tield of enterprise to which so 
much of her national prosperity is 
due. 
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WHAT THE CHINESE REALLY THINK OF EUROPEANS. 
By a Native Literate. 


[This very curious paper was written a few months ago in Chinese, and in China, by an 
educated native of that country,and has been translated into English by a gentleman 


in whose competency and faithfulness we can confide. 


It may be read as a remark- 


able supplement to another article in our present Number.—Eb. ] 


The Master said,‘ My doctrines make 
o way. I will get upon a raft and float 
Shoat on the sea, — Confucian Classics, 
book 5, chap. 6. 


STRANGER from the Pro- 

vince of Kansuh, on arriving at 
Yangchow, applies to a graduate 
from Shanghae for information re- 
specting the manners and customs, 
religion and morals, trade and laws, 
of the foreigners residing at the 
open Treaty ports. 

Stranger: ‘It seems to me that 
we ought to be truly grateful for 
the many benefits we have enjoyed 
since the opening of the ports to 
foreign trade. In the first place 
our daily wants are supplied at a 
very moderate rate by the foreign 
merchants, our rivers and oceans 
are turned into highways by the 
sailing ships and steamers, our diffi- 
culties and differences are amicably 
settled by consuls appointed for 
that purpose, the ignorant and 
vicious are reformed by the preach- 
ing of the Catholic and Protestant 
religions, while free hospitals are 
founded to heal diseases not cu- 
rable by our native physicians.’ 

Graduate of Shanghae: ‘ How 
extremely short-sighted you are, 
sir! This is only the surface of 
affairs, Outwardly the Chinese ap- 
pear to be on friendly terms with 
foreigners, but in their secret hearts 
they thoroughly dislike them; 
though, from fear of our mandarins, 
they never demonstrate their feel- 
ings by any hostile acts.’ 

Kansuh Stranger (angrily): ‘ Sir, 
you completely misrepresent the 
feelings of our people in this mat- 
ter. Please to explain to me what 


injuries foreigners have done us, or 


what grievances we have to com- 
plain of.’ 

Graduate of Shanghae: ‘ Since 
you have asked me for information 
on these five subjects, I will explain 
them succinctly ; but I will not go 
beyond these limits on the present 
occasion. At the same time I beg 
you thoroughly to understand that 
the opinions I state are those held 
by the public generally, and not 
any particular views of my own. 
It is a rule of universal application 
that of all ills, those which are per- 
mitted to grow gradually and with- 
out check are the most formidable, 
seeing that after a lapse of time 
they become impossible to stop; 
while with regard to advantages, 
it is most disastrous to have them . 
slowly and gradually abstracted, 
whereby, after years of long pinching 
and scraping, we eventually fall into 
poverty and distress. When fo- 
reigners deprive us of our advan- 
tages and do us injuries, is it likely 
that we should aequiesce without 
murmuring ? We naturally harbour 
feelings of resentment; often, I 
allow, on account of very trifling 
causes, but which, I fear, will one 
day tend to very serious conse- 
quences. Instead of, as you sug- 
gest, feeling very grateful, reflection 
on these subjects only makes me 
feel more sad ; and if you will listen 
to what I am about to say, you will 
perceive that I have good cause for 
so doing. 

‘1. With respect to religions, the 
Protestant faith is propagated by 
the English and Americans, and 
the Catholic by the French. Their 
ostensible motive in so doing is to 
reform mankind ; their leading doc- 
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trine being to “ treat others as them- 
selves.” This is the same as our 
Confucian doctrine of “reciprocity ;”’ 
but their reasons for promulgating 
it are very different from our own. 

‘Owing to the dissimilarity in 
habit and disposition, foreigners fear 
that we shall insult and injure 
them, and therefore preach this 
doctrine of reciprocity in order to 
benefit by its application. Their 
real motive is to obtain protection 
through preaching, and thus enable 
their trade to be carried on without 
hindrance or disaster ; and they look 
to such Chinese as may go over to 
their persuasion to give ‘them timely 
warning in case any hostile aggres- 
sions are contemplated. 

‘Anticipating that few of our 
nation would believe their doctrines, 
they try to draw them into their 
toils by making use of grandilo- 
quent terms, such as “The Lord of 
Heaven,” “ The Supreme Ruler,” 
“The Creator and Governor of 
heaven and earth, of mankind and 
all things ;” while they violently tra- 
duce our Confucian, Buddhist, and 
Taonist religions, on account of the 
absurd rite of sacrificing to the 
spirits of our ancestors. Admit- 
ting for argument’s sake that what 
they say is true, what Being, pray, 
created “ the Supreme Ruler ” or 
“the Lord of Heaven,” or where 
did he reside before the heavens 
were created ? These tales always 
remind me of our own Pwankoo, 
who is also said to have created the 
heavens : but all this is merely con- 
jecture and application ; for in the 
days of high antiquity writing was 
unknown, ‘and so neither facts nor 
dates have been handed down for 
the enlightenment of posterity. 

‘ Again, the Protestants and Catho- 
lics calumniate each other on every 
occasion ; and not only cannot the 
nations of Europe, even the neigh- 
bouring nations, attain to religious 
unity, but evenin one single country, 
as, for example, England, there are 
Catholics among Protestants, while 
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in France there are Protestants 
among Catholics. Again, among 
these Christians themselves there 
are many disorderly characters 
and even criminal offenders, and 
therefore it would seem hopeless 
to attempt to make the Chinese 
perfectly good, even though they 
were made thorough believers. In 
short, to leave their own coun- 
tries to come here to preach is to 
stultify themselves by throwing 
away the substance to grasp at the 
shadow. A few persons here and 
there join their religions, but they 
are without exception the idle and 
dissipated ; there are also, I believe, 
one or two reading men amongst 
them, but they are notorious scamps 
and vagabonds. In sum, people 
who profess Christianity are invari- 
ably said to eat Christianity, because 
they use their religion as a means 
of getting their livelihood: hence 
it is very apparent that the ruling 
motives with the converts are, either 
to obtain a living, or to take advan- 
tage of the indiscriminate mingling 
of “the sexes in the chapels to gratify 
their lusts. Still worse, many con- 
verts, like the fox in the fable, who 
associated himself with the tiger to 
avail himself of the latter’s awful 
majesty, act in the most lawless 
manner, and persuade the foreign 
missionaries to screen them when 
arrested by the mandarins, while in 
any difficulties with their well-be- 
haved fellow-countrymen they call 
on their confederate religionists for 
assistance. The harm these men do 
increases with lapse of time ; and, as 
a case in point, | may mention that 
the Taeping rebels set apart one day 
in seven for worship, when they re- 
cited the praises of the Almighty 
Ruler and Jesus. 

‘At the present time the Protes- 
tant missionaries are tolerably well 
behaved, but all sorts of strange 
things go on amongst the Catholics. 
These latter style themselves Spirit- 
ual Fathers, and in some parts of 
the interior actually assume the 
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position and dignity of our Civil 
Mandarins of the 3rd class, when 
the common people make use of 
their influential support as a cover 
for the perpetration of all sorts of 
enormities. Several years ago, 
before the ports were opened to 
foreign trade, although even then 
this religion was practised, the 
foreign missionaries did not dare to 
go about openly through fear of 
arrestment by the local authorities ; 
therefore they were escorted from 
place to place by native converts 
during the night, dressed in Chinese 
clothes, travelling on land in gesta- 
torial chairs, and on water in boats. 
Nay, so much did they apprehend 
discovery, that they actually simu- 
lated the recumbent posture of 
disease to prevent any exposure of 
their features. As far as their pro- 
fessions are concerned, they dili- 
gently exhort people to lead virtuous 
lives, but their actions rather re- 


semble those of thieves and robbers 
lurking privily under cover of the 


night. As both sexes mingle indis- 
criminately at their places of wor- 
ship, it has been found impossible to 
prevent illicit intercourse, while 
some of the women who never 
marry are called sacred virgins, 
their special duty being to attend 
upon the Spiritual Fathers. 

‘The chief object of the French 
nation in this country is to es- 
tablish missions, their trade not 
being more than one-hundredth 
part of that of the other nations. 
They make monthly disbursements 
for the subsistence of their con- 
verts, and we Chinese are very 
anxious to find out in what manner 
they intend to indemnify them- 
selves for the very large amounts 
80 elaborately expended. Naturally, 
they only use their religion as a 
means of forming a secret con- 
federacy, in order to obtain in- 
formation respecting the manners 
and dispositions of the natives, and 
the nature and capabilities of the 
country. The very opening of ports 
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in the interior to foreign trade is 
the direct result of the missionaries 
having previously spread themselves 
thither. In sum, even simpletons 
must perceive that the intentions 
of these people are perfectly in- 
scrutable. 

‘« The Supreme Ruler ”’ is a title 
applied to Heaven, but the sages of 
antiquity state, in the classics, that 
this was merely the name of a 
fictitious object or picture created 
by the imaginations of the early 
Emperors for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon their own hearts a 
feeling of reverential awe. Now 
the Protestant missionaries igno- 
rantly apply this term to the Father 
of Jesus. 

‘It has been handed down from 
the days of remote antiquity that, 
from the Emperor to the meanest 
of his subjects, men sacrifice to 
their ancestors for the purpose of 
teaching their children the virtue 
of filial piety, by reminding them 
of their origin; while the design 
in sacrificing to the spirits of the 
just is, by recompensing past moral 
excellence, to stimulate alike emu- 
lation amongst the living, and warn 
the ignorant and vicious. 

‘ The religions of Buddh and Taou 
supplement the temporal laws of 
the land by doctrines of rewards 
and punishments in a future state 
of existence ; that is, they make 
use of the doctrine of spirits to 
keep mankind in the paths of 
virtue. Our learned scholars and 
officials show the utmost respect 
for, but hold aloof from, all these 
tenets, and it is only the common 
people who crudely accept them. 
On the other hand, the foreign 
missionaries, being ignorant of their 
abstruse nature, deem themselves 
called upon to ridicule and vilify 
these doctrines—a course, we think, 
exhibiting a lamentable want both 
of judgment and good taste. The 
wise scholars and officials of China 
perceive that the missionaries only 
preach to obtain self-protection, 
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and that while affecting to incul- 
cate morality by the mingling of 
the sexes, they subvert the manners 
of our countrymen. Therefore no 
just man ever becomes a convert, 
Again, there are foreign mis- 
sionaries, both male and female, 
who arouse the suspicions and ex- 
cite the odium of the people by 
dressing and parading the streets 
in Chinese clothes ; and this vagary 
gave rise some time ago to a popular 
demonstration in this very city. 

‘In sum, the only religions worthy 
of the name are those which do not 
injure, but benefit mankind. What 
reason is there, then, for reducing 
all religions into one, thereby aiding 
the selfish schemes of evil-minded 
men, who disgrace the name of 
their co-religionists, call down upon 
them the grave disapproval of our 
scholars and officials, and the re- 
sentment of all well-meaning men ? 

‘2. The hospitals are established 
by the missions, and the foreign 
physicians pass examinations before 
they are permitted to practise. They 
are intimately versed in anatomy, 
and their treatment of wounds and 
ulcers is marvellously skilful. There 
are only one or two in a hundred 
who are not very well acquainted 
with the lesser joints, become 
nervous when operating, and send 
to other practitioners for advice 
and assistance. 

‘In dealing with outward diseases 
they are very fond of using the knife 
and lancet. They first stupefy the 
patient with medicine, so that he 
cannot feel pain, and then perform 
operations with the knife and saw. 
If, however, they first paid some 
attention to the various constitu- 
tions of their patients, they would 
not meet with so many mishaps as 
they now do. Stupetying medicine 
lowers the animal spirits, while the 
use of the knife causes a loss of 
blood, and the combined shock some- 
times kills a patient already much 
enfeebled by disease. I have known 
four or five cases where death has 
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resulted from amputation of the 
thigh or operation for goitre. 

‘They usually treat internal com- 
plaints with opening medicines and 
emetics; but, in my opinion, too 
strong doses are given. Where, 
however, they most signally fail is 
in cases of low fever and the con- 
vulsions of children, when they lose 
very many of their patients. This 
is the result of the diet they order 
being unsuited to the nature of the 
disease. 

‘ What, however, our countrymen 
take the gravest exception to is the 
immodest employment of male prac- 
titioners in midwifery cases. They 
are not at all aware that this is the 
immediate result of the high esteem 
in which slender waists are held 
[among Europeans], and the conse- 
quent tight bandaging—a custom 
which, like the tying up of the feet 
of our own countrywomen, has come 
down from the times of remote 
antiquity. 

‘The scandals which were afloat 
some time back in this city of Yang- 
chow and other places, though 
highly exaggerated, took their ori- 
gin in well-known facts. Foreign 
physicians are ever hunting after 
and gaining possession of the dead 
bodies of young children for the 
purpose of finding out the causes 
of their deaths by dissection. Some 
years ago a boat was upset in one 
of our rivers, and a foreign doctor, 
seeing the dead bodies floating past, 
had them dragged ashore and taken 
to his house. The relatives of the 
deceased having traced their bodies, 
the doctor was ordered, at the in- 
stance of our mandarins, to hand 
them over, when, on removing the 
wrappers with which the bodies 
were enveloped, they found, to their 
inexpressible horror, that vast aper- 
tures had been made in their heads 
and breasts ! 

‘The few Chinese who were ac- 
quainted with foreign usages knew 
that this was merely a case of dis- 
section performed for the sake of 
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learning only; but even they were 
inexpressibly shocked, for, as they 
naturally said, “‘ What fearful crimes 
can these dead have committed that 
they should thus be cut to pieces, a 
punishment more barbarous than 
our extreme penalty of death by 
laceration ?”’ 

‘On the other hand, the great bulk 
of our population, who, of course, 
are totally ignorant of foreigners 
and their customs, believe that they 
extract the hearts, brains, livers, 
and eyes from dead bodies to mix 
with their medicines, and angrily 
circulate tales to the effect that they 
kidnap children by means of stupe- 
facient medicines, throwing what is 
left of their bodies into the surgery 
buckets, where they are dissolved 
or otherwise made away with. These 
suspicions cannot be explained away, 
and thence result much resentment 
and ill-feeling. 

‘3. Foreign merchants coming to 
this country for the express purpose 
of selling their own products and 
purchasing ours, it would appear at 
first sight that we reaped a great 
benefit by obtaining foreign goods 
cheaply and selling our own at a 
fair rate. Unfortunately, however, 
these woollen and cotton cloths have 
quite driven our staple silk and 
cotton fabrics out of the markets. 
Now, our countrymen indulge in 
very severe comments on the con- 
duct of foreign merchants in dis- 
seminating poison over the empire 
in the shape of opium; but instead 
of cutting off the spring, they only 
think of damming up the stream: 
for after all it is quite as much our 
fault in smoking as theirs in selling 
the opium. Besides, there is so great 
a quantity grown in our country 
now, that there would still be an 
adequate supply in case it were no 
longer imported from abroad. In 
all these matters the sole aim of the 
foreigners is to acquire money. They 
build bridges and make roads, not 
from public-spirited motives, but to 
gain by the levied tolls, and that is 
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the reason why they are so anxious 
to open gold, silver, coal mines, &e. 

‘ With regard to transportation of 
foreign goods into the interior, not 
one venture in a thousand is really 
despatched by foreign merchants, 
but they obtain transit certificates 
from the foreign custom-houses to 
enable the Chinese purchasers to 
evade the local dues and imposts. 
The most extraordinary circum- 
stance of all, however, is that fo- 
reign merchants are simple enough 
to war against their own inte- 
rests by furnishing Chinese dealers 
with transit passes for goods pur- 
chased by Chinese from Canton, 
and even Ningpo native dealers, 
thereby enabling them to fly the 
British flag and evade all inland 
dues, while the foreign custom- 
houses prudently resolve to take no 
notice of such acts, as they derive the 
benefit of additional transit dues. 

‘ Again, natives of Ningpo and 
Canton, who are either friends 
of or are themselves compradores 
in foreign houses, establish busi- 
ness premises of their own in 
back streets, where they display 
large sign-boards, with the style of 
“Messrs. So and So’s Eastern or 
Western Warchouse,”’ while all their 
bills and drafts run in their own 
trading name or designation. Not 
requiring much capital, and having 
no expensive establishments to keep 
up, these men sell their goods at 
a much lower rate, and, in fact, 
nearly drive their foreign masters 
out of the market, who, like sim- 
pletons, get them out of their diffi- 
culties with regard to transit cer- 
tificates, as well as any troubles 
with the mandarins. Thus these 
Chinese owners of pseudo-foreign 
warehouses evade all local dues, at 
the same time taking away business 
from the foreign merchants and 
causing a perfect stagnation in their 
trade. 

‘Tea and silk are the staple ex- 
ports from this country. When 
the samples arrive from the in- 

EE 
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terior a fierce competition com- 
mences amongst the foreigners, 
and the prices gradually increase. 
The teas are sold by sample, 
after inspection of which the 
buyer ships off his tea without 
taking the trouble to examine the 
bulk, so that he does not know, 
until it has crossed the ocean, 
whether it has been injured or is of 
inferior quality. There have been 
flagrant cases in which teas have 
been wetted during the transit from 
the mountains, and then have been 
re-dried, mixed with good teas, and 
sold to the very great loss of the 
foreign purchasers, who fall into 
the toils so craftily spread for them 
by certain of our native tea-dealers. 

‘Again, foreign merchants are 
unable to combine for any object. 
Some years ago, at a southern port, 
they agreed at a public meeting to 
receive specie only in payment for 
their goods instead of promissory 
notes, as had been the custom 
formerly. During the ten days next 
following no business whatever was 
done, and none could imagine in 
what manner the buyers obtained 
their usual supply of foreign goods, 
when to their utter astonishment it 
was discovered that one of their 
number had transported his goods 
to a warehouse in a back street of 
the city, where they were privily 
sold by his compradore ; thus alike 
forfeiting his own self-respect, and 
breaking faith with his fellow-mer- 
chants. 

‘In our country, when goods are 
sold inferior in quality to the sam- 
ples, instead of the buyers being 
‘alled upon to take delivery, the 
sellers are heavily fined. Now, 
when foreigners sell goods inferior 
to sample, they ought to consider 
themselves very liberally dealt 
with in not being subjected to 
fines. Instead of this, they not 
only force the native dealers to 
take delivery of the goods, but make 
them pay interest after they have 
done so, on the ground of delay and 
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consequent loss of capital. It does 
not seem to occur to them that 
so long as the money is not paid 
or the goods delivered, no injury 
is done to either party, and there 
is no reason why the vendor should 
not look out for another purchaser. 
Instead of doing so, however, they 
petition the consul to write to the 
local authorities to force the native 
traders to take delivery of goods 
inferior in quality to the samples 
from which they purchased. 

‘On the other hand, when fo- 
reigners buy goods from Chinese 
merchants, in case they do not 
come up to the samples they not 
only decline to take delivery, but 
levy a fine or forfeit in addition. 
Still worse than this, it often hap- 
pens that though the goods plainly 
tally with the samples, foreign mer- 
chants make all sorts of objections, 
and insist upon a difference of 
quality in the hope of making the 
seller abate his price. This he is 
naturally very unwilling to do; but 
viewing the impediments in the 
way of selling the particular ven- 
ture again, as also the expense of 
porterage backwards and forwards, 
he is often constrained to escape 
from his difficulties by parting with 
his goods at a lower rate. Now 
this kind of thing is practised by 
one or two foreign merchants out 
of every ten. 

‘Formerly both Chinese and fo- 
reign merchants made large fortunes, 
but now they alike lose money, six 
or seven out of every ten establish- 
ments having closed since the open- 
ing of the new ports in 1860. 
After the foreigners lost their capi- 
tal they tried to refill their purses 
by all sorts of chicanery, but they 
found to their cost that they were 
only converting light into heavy 
liabilities. They entertain slight 
apprehensions on that score, how- 
ever, bankrupts being very ten- 
derly dealt with by foreign laws. 
Consequently when a foreigner’s 
affairs are in an embarrassed state 
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he exports all the merchandise he 
can lay his hands upon across the 
ocean, when, if the speculations 
turn out well, the Chinese seller 
obtains payment. Should, on the 
other hand, the venture turn 
out badly, the foreigner becomes 
bankrupt and the Chinaman obtains 
no assets. This is gross unfairness, 
and seems based on the principle 
of taking the profit ourselves and 
letting others bear the loss. 

‘Still worse than this the Can- 
tonese compradores take advantage 
of their masters’ ignorance of our 
language to cheat the native deal- 
ers on every conceivable oppor- 
tunity, while the latter have no 
means of exposing or complaining 
of their conduct to the foreigners. 
They can only quietly repine, but 
these grievances grow in magnitude 
in direct proportion with the lapse 
of time. With regard to the Chi- 
nese native trade, it is gradually 
and painfully falling off: at the 
open ports business certainly im- 
proves, but in the interior it is in a 
deplorable condition. 

‘In the transaction of business, 
drafts are payable on presentation, 
whilst bills must first be accepted. 
After acceptation, however, it is 
contrary to common sense, in short 
sheer robbery, not to pay them. 
Now the foreign merchants ought 
to combine to put a stop to such 
practices, instead of losing their 
good name by implication. 

‘When foreigners have leisure, 
no matter what their rank in life 
may be, they amuse themselves 
with out-door exercises, frequently 
risking loss of life or limb in such 
dangerous sports as horse racing, 
regattas, feats of strength, dc. 
Now the dress of foreigners, whether 
male or female, is very different 
from our own; and not only do 
husbands walk about with their 
arms intertwined in those of their 
wives, but their male friends do so 
likewise in their absence. Still 
stranger than this, foreign women 
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ride about in gestatorial chairs, 
while the men trudge alongside on 
foot. They support the women 
when walking, and are altogether 
so studiously polite and attentive 
as to resemble our own footmen. 
All this strikes our countrymen 
with wonder and amazement, and 
they naturally crowd around to 
stare, when they are at once struck 
or otherwise insulted. Again, when 
looking at the flowers and trees in 
foreigners’ gardens, or at the furni- 
ture in their houses, the foreigners 
either drive them out with thick 
sticks, or call for their Cantonese 
servants to beat and insult them. 

‘When their day’s business is over 
foreigners stroll into the neighbour- 
ing country, and amuse themselves 
by setting their dogs on the passers 
by, or on the dogs or pigs of the 
villagers. Also they ride through 
the standing corn and cut off 
branches from the trees without the 
villagers making any complaints. 
Should the tables be turned, how- 
ever, the natives are either soundly 
beaten by the injured foreigners, or 
sent to the mandarins for punish- 
ment. 

‘When foreigners walk in the 
streets of our cities, in case a crowd 
has collected, or porters carrying 
heavy burdens in front occasion a 
temporary stoppage, the former 
make a way for themselves by be- 
labouring the bystanders with thick 
cudgels. Although these matters 
are in themselves very trifling, 
yet they lead to very grave feelings 
of resentment. 

‘4. Consuls are appointed at the 
various ports to settle disputes 
between ourselves and foreigners, 
but their mode of procedure is 
very different from our own. 

‘I have heard that their codes of 
law are of stupendous’ magnitude, 
and that all cases, however trifling, 
must be settled in accordance with 
the strict letter of the written 
statutes. Now in our country the 
enticing of people to go to law is 
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prohibited by the Penal Code, but 
foreigners are accustomed to employ 
lawyers to conduct their suits. 
Owing to some want of clearness 
and method in the arrangement of 
these statutes and reported cases, 
immense power is thrown into the 
hands of these sharpers, who are 
able to bring forward clouds of 
precedents in favour of their clients. 
Thus at a foreign trial the award is 
not given to him who has right on 
his side, but to the litigant who 
employs the craftiest lawyer. Our 
merchants have over and over 
again lost cases against foreigners, 
although they have employed the 
services of these men, on account 
of their ignorance of their respec- 
tive abilities, while the foreign mer- 
chants secured the services of the 
ablest at any cost, as they well 
knew that the cleverest man would 
invariably gain the day. 

‘The most important of all legal 
cases are those in which human 
lives have been taken away. Now 
there are many cases on record in 
which foreigners have shot Chinese, 
and have either been wittingly 
permitted to abscond, or allowed 
falsely to swear that the homicide 
was accidental. In no instance yet 
has life been given for life. Occa- 
sionally the sentence of death is 
passed, but then it is given out that 
the execution must imperatively 
take place in Hongkong, forsooth— 
a statement we none of us are 
simple enough to believe. 

‘On the other hand when our 
people tell lies in the judgment 
hall, they are severely tortured by 
the presiding officer; in case they 
abscond, all sorts of stratagems 
are adopted to effect their arrest ; 
while if they break out of prison, 
their punishment, when retaken, is 
highly aggravated. 

* Now consuls have no power to 
use torture, however grave the 
nature of the case before them may 
be, and they can inflict no other 
punishment than a fine. 
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‘When Chinese indebted to fo- 
reigners become bankrupt, their 
estates are confiscate, the offenders 
themselves are imprisoned, often 
for several years, their wives, chil- 
dren, and even brethren being also 
implicated. Should they pay their 
debts in full, without any great 
delay, the foreign creditors require 
the payment of interest in addition 
to the principal. 

‘On the other hand, by the foreign 
laws of bankruptcy the latter only 
pay a small per-centage, at the very 
utmost one or two tenths as divi- 
dend, while no efforts are made to 
obtain possession of their property, 
although it may be well known that 
it is deposited with other foreign 
merchants. Not only are they per- 
fectly happy and easy in their minds 
at the time of bankruptcy, but im- 
mediately afterwards they recom- 
mence trading as though nothing 
whatever had happened. Of course, 
in these remarks, I in nowise 
allude to those persons who have 
only failed through unavoidable 
misfortunes. 

‘Now the British consuls are on 
far too intimate terms with the 
merchants. Itiscontrary to human 
nature to expect them to deal fairly 
when suddenly called upon to pass 
judgment upon the actions of their 
bosom friends. Chinese officials 
give away a portion of their salaries 
to the poor, but consuls never part 
with a cash except from the public 
funds, which cannot be unautho- 
risedly touched for such a purpose. 
Besides, their pay is insufficient for 
the maintenance of a proper official 
status, so that instead of being able 
to perform any acts of charity, they 
may be deemed recipients of the 
charity of their merchants. 

‘When foreignershave any trifling 
disputes with natives, they at once 
complain to the consuls, who cause 
our people to be severely punished 
by the mandarins. The Chinese 
and foreign officials hear one side of 
the story respectively; and as both 
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parties to an international law-suit 
for the most part tell egregious lies, 
it comes to pass that the officials of 
either nation also mistrust each 
other, a circumstance which, I have 
heard, sometimes leads to complica- 
tions in their relations. 

‘In case our people, when walk- 
ing through the foreign quarters, 
pluck flowers, walk in the dark 
without lanterns, or stop on their 
way either to stare or to relieve the 
calls of nature, they are at once 
arrested on the charges of attempted 
theft or breach of the police regula- 
tions, and either fined or sent to the 
mandarins for punishment. 

‘When our countrymen are as- 
saulted or insulted by foreigners, as 
a general rule they make no com- 
plaint. Not but that they would 
be glad to do so if they could obtain 
redress, but when they attempt 
legal proceedings they are sent 
hither and thither, backwards and 
forwards, and have to put up with 
an intolerable amount of worry, 
vexation, and delay. 

‘Again, when natives bring ac- 
tions of debt against compradores, 
their foreign masters rush to the 
consuls to request them to write to 
the local authorities. Under this 
powerful protection these compra- 
dores become more lawless than 
ever, as when summoned by our 
mandarins they are not given up, 
and thus is still more exemplified 
my simile of the fox borrowing the 
majesty of the tiger. 

* All the evil deeds of the Can- 
tonese arise from the protection 
they receive from foreigners, while 
most of the harm done by foreigners 
has been at the instigation of the 
Cantonese. When Cantonese go 
into the Chinese quarters of the 
cities, even old men and little 
children revile and abuse them. 
They dare not openly do this when 
foreigners pass by, but they make 
use of all sorts of furtive allusions 
and innuendos. In fact, only we 
natives have any conception of the 
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measure of resentment we feel ugainst 
foreigners. ; 

‘ With regard to the Coolie traffic, 
although it is given out that these 
men are sent abroad to cultivate 
waste lands, and that sums of money 
are advanced to them before start- 
ing for the subsistence of their 
families, yet the greater portion 
emigrate against their will, being 
kidnapped by rascally natives, and 
taken straight to the depédts. The 
kidnappers pocket the subsistence 
advance, and the kidnapped have no 
means of making known their griev- 
ances, still less of effecting their 
escape. Not one in a thousand of 
these men ever returns to China ; 
and the very few who have ever 
succeeded in so doing effected this 
object by being possessed of money. 
Even they bring back pitiable tales 
of their loss of freedom, and of the 
unspeakable hardships they have 
undergone. What, therefore, must 
have been the sufferings of the 
others,who had no money and never 
returned to our country? After 
fourteen years their period of forced 
service is over, when some die on 
their way home, some from pesti- 
lential climates ; some, from want of 
money, are obliged to remain at 
their former labour, while some have 
to undergo the sad lot of begging 
their bread in strange countries. 

‘For these reasons our people 
thoroughly dread the system of 
coolie emigration ; and of late 
years, although tempted by the most 
liberal offers, not one single man 
has gone abroad as a coolie except 
those unfortunate wretches who 
have been kidnapped. If after the 
completion of their fourteen years 
of captivity they were given free 
return passages to China, a great 
number of coolies could, however, 
be obtained. 

‘5. More than half the goods con- 
veyed by steamers up and down the 
rivers and coasts of China belong 
to Chinese merchants. Since the 
opening of ports to foreign trade 
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the receipts of the native custom- 
houses at the wropened ports on the 
rivers and sea-board have alike 
fallen off considerably, in very 
many instances the sums fixed by 
Government not being made up. 
The money which formerly re- 
verted to the inland custom-houses, 
now swells the foreign customs 
treasury, in the form of tariff duties 
and tonnage dues, while the transit 
dues are abstracted from the local 
war taxes and imposts. 

‘Moreover, the trade in the in- 
terior has fallen off very much. 
The larger portion of the hongs in 
such large marts as Ch’en-chow in 
Hunan, Ch’ang-shun in Che-kiang, 
and Yushan in Kiang-se have been 
closed, whilst the large junks on 
the Yangtsze are daily diminishing 
in number. Not only is the trade 
in the interior in this disastrous 
state, but the daily falling off of the 
number of the junks of Canton, 
Fokien, Ningpo, Shanghae, Shan- 
tung, and Tientsin shows a like 
state of affairs on the sea-board. 
The large profits formerly made by 
these vessels have been wholly 
swept away by the foreign steamers, 
while any stray fragments which 
remained are now picked up by 
the foreign sailing vessels. 

‘Again, news is conveyed too 
quickly by steamers. In case rates 
rule high at any place on the coast, 
in five days’ time the markets have 
fallen again. Our people have 
lost so much money that they are 
afraid to buy goods on speculation, 
and so a perfect stagnation of trade 
exists at the unopened ports, the 
goods accumulatifg until they block 
up the warehouses. 

‘Chinese junks go quickly or 
slowly, anchor or continue on their 
voyage, according to the dictates of 
the passengers. The reverse, how- 
ever, is the case with foreign 
steamers. At Chinkeang, Anking, 
Kewkiang, and other places, no 
matter what wild storms may rage, 
the Chinese passengers are turned 
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out at any hour of the day or night, 
without a moment’s time, at the 
peril of their lives. Then, again, 
if the captain’s eye happens to fall 
on any eatables or fruit, or any 
little articles which are cheap and 
do not pay foreign customs dues, 
they are thrown overboard. In 
case two steamers race, the Chinese 
passengers have no voice in the 
matter, while, should the boilers 
burst, they and their property are 
liable to be blown to atoms at any 
moment. Cases of this have already 
occurred more than once at Shang- 
hae. 

* Moreover, on the river Yangtze, 
steamers often run down our native 
craft, drowning everyone on board, 
so that however much we may ad- 
mire their speed, we are forced to 
perceive that they are fraught with 
extreme danger to our commerce. 

‘The rivers in China gradually 
increase both in volume and rapidity 
during the summer and autumn. 
When storms arise, and the tide 
rushes in, the waves are fearful, and 
human strength utterly unavailing. 
At such times, should wood rafts 
and junks break loose from their 
moorings and foul foreign vessels, 
they are boarded, and made to pay 
fines several fold in excess of 
the cost of the damage they have 
done. Should the bowsprit of a 
foreign vessel be carried away after 
smashing a junk’s poop, this being 
a case in which both parties receive 
damage, not only do the foreigners 
take away the cargo from the junk, 
but they exact expenses for repairs 
in addition. 

‘ Again, in case rafts or junks are 
seen floating out at sea, or even 
down rivers, without anyone on 
board, although they have not been 
in any collision whatever, the first 
foreign vessel passing by sends off 
some sailors in a small boat to take 
possession, and exacts before ren- 
dition a very heavy ransom, saying 
“that unless the craft had been 
saved, it would have been utterly 
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impossible to conceive what sad 
accidents might have happened.” 

‘Now, when junks or rafts meet 
with accidents of this nature, one 
ought to be moved with compassion 
instead of exacting very heavy ran- 
soms under the pretence of doing a 
great kindness. Therefore, when 
foreign steamers run aground, our 
people look upon it as an act of 
retribution, and, so far from sympa- 
thising, are exceedingly delighted. 

‘On account of this steamer traf- 
fic foreigners have been appointed 
to act as Commissioners of Customs 
at the open ports, who, forsooth, are 
under the sole control of a foreign 
chief residing at Peking. This per- 
sonage ranks as a high Chinese 
official of the second or third class ; 
and I was once told by a man who 
had seen his visiting card, that he 
styles himself Commissioner-Gene- 
ral of Customs, a title equal to 
our Provincial Commissioners of 
Finances and Justice. 

‘The foreign commissioners at 
the ports were formerly under the 
orders of our Intendants of Circuit, 
but of late years they have put 
themselves on a footing of equality 
with them, and often have the 
audacity to prevent their applying 
the customs money for public pur- 
poses. In international affairs they 
often address the foreign residents 
without any previous consultation 
with the Intendants. Now, our 
officers ought to put a stop to all 
such assumption as a flagrant 
breach of the treaties. Commis- 
sioners of Customs originally ranked 
with the native subordinate custom- 
house officials, who now, together 
with the native clerks, are, to their 
intense disgust, under the authority 
of the foreigner. Commissioners of 
Customs were originally intended 
to act as foreign clerks of our na- 
tive Intendants, much the same as 
our people are employed as writers 
in the foreign legations. Were they 
called assistants, or secretaries, we 
should not object, but it is intoler- 
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able that foreigners should be given 
the posts of Chinese officials, 

‘Perhaps it may be objected tha’ 
we should meet with many difficu!- 
ties if we did not employ the ser- 
vices of foreigners. To this T reply, 
that there is no necessity whatever 
for all this exorbitant expenditure. 
Japan opened her ports to foreign 
trade years after we did. How do 
they manage to collect their customs 
dues without the so-called invaluable 
aid of foreign officials? In short 
we have jumped at the conclusion 
that the services of foreigners are 
indispensable, without ever having 
made any effectual efforts of our 
own. Therefore the foreign com- 
missioners are highly elated, saying, 
“ Ha, ha! they cannot get on with- 
out us.” 

‘It is also reported that the 
Commissioner-General of Customs, 
having nothing in the world to do 
at Peking, spends his time in 
urging the Department for Foreign 
Affairs to build war-steamers and 
estabiish arsenals along our coast. 
These recommendations once acted 
upon, he has, of course, more ap- 
pointments to distribute amongst 
his favourites, and our people alike 
say that he is ignorant of the rela- 
tive importance of affairs, and that 
he seeks his own private ends 
without any regard to the interests 
of our naiion. Now does not this 
seem to be the case ? 

‘On looking back to the past his- 
tory of our country we find that 
foreign aggression has only been 
successfully opposed when perfect 
tranquillity reigned in the interior. 
At the present time the western 
portion of the empire is in open re- 
bellion, while the central provinces 
are overrun with banditti. How 
comes it then that we disregard 
present and only take preventive 
measures against prospective cala- 
mities ? To guard our coast against 
foreigners it would be requisite to 
build a very large number of ships, 
a matter which may easily be post- 
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poned for a time, while, viewing 
that the troops have over and over 
again mutinied and disbanded 
through sheer hunger, the supplies 
of our armies in the west become 
day by day a matter of more press- 
ing importance. In case these large 
sums expended on ship building 
were laid out on supplies for our 
armies and the relief of our poor, 
the one would not desert their 
camps, and the other their homes 
to turn bandits, while the stream 
being clear at its source, there 
would be no apprehension respect- 
ing ultimate tranquillity. 

‘When our soldiers have been 
well drilled and properly cared for, 
it will be quite time enough to 
commence building war ships. 
Then all classes in our nation being 
actuated by the same sentiments, 
foreign jations will no longer de- 
spise us. It is extremely unlikely 
that any troops would go through 
the hardships of a journey of tens 
of thousands of miles to try their 
luck with us under those circum- 
stances, without truly grave reasons 
for it. 

‘The facts I have mentioned under 
these five heads are literally true, 
while the opinions I have expressed 
are eminently impartial. Should 
you disbelieve me, ask of anyone 
who has lived in the ne ighbourhood 
of the open ports what is the ge- 
neral opinion of the gentry and 
people, and he will confirm my 
statements. In sum, the mer- 
chants and people of the various 
foreign nations on every occasion 
resort to might rather than appeal 
to the dictates of reason, but they 
transact their affairs with an energy 
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and firmness of purpose of which 
we Chinese are not capable. The 
acquisition of gain is their one ob- 
ject in life, and this they pursue 
with such an insatiable avidity as 
to appear a kind of disease. Could 
these above-mentioned causes of 
deep-seated resentment be gradually 
removed, Chinese and foreigners 
might maintain friendly relations, 
without either apprehension or dis. 
simulation.’ 

The Stranger from Kansuh, rising 
with a profound obeisance : 

‘I am extremely grateful to you, 
sir, for your lucid explanation, and 
I feel convinced that your remarks 
must be quite fair and impartial. 
Still I am sure that there must be 
more than these five subjects of re- 
sentment, and therefore I must beg 
for some more details upon the sub- 
ject. Besides, can you not devise 
some measures by which resent- 
ments may be turned to goodwill, 
and injuries transformed to bene- 
fits P’ 

The Graduate of Shanghae there- 
upon commenced a lengthened dis- 
course, which was so admirable and 
so very much to the purpose that I, 
an accidental listener, wrote it down 
in my tablets from beginning to 
end. On some future occasion I 
will transcribe it in full, but at 
present I will merely place before 
the enlightened reader these five 
subjects of national resentment, in 
order that he may join with me in 
admiration of this specimen of the 
vast knowledge and lofty talent of 
the Graduate of Shanghae. 

This conversation was overheard 
and transcribed by 
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